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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Macomb County Community College has traditionally offered vocational/ 
technical training to CETA funded students. To prepare them for their 
^training, MCCC has cjiven CETA students about thirty hours of instruction 
"in the form of a short orientation to the college and a refresher course • 
'in basic- study skills. 

\ However, many CETA prospects lack the basic academic and coping skills 
essential to success in technical/vocational programs. They are critically 
deficient in reading, writing, computational and study skills. Th£ir Nelson 
Denny "Comprehension" score 'would fall below the tenth-grade, level . Further 
more-, their academic problemswould of ten be compounded by personal problems 

A short orientation and study skills review, however beneficial , would 
*not be enough to prepare many- CETA students for successful experiences in 
vocational/technical classes. • " 

Reliable program designs to improve pre-vocational training have been 
few. A curriculum development effort therefore seemed necessary. It was 
felt that the effort should include a consideration of the population to be 
served, the identification of appropriate diagnostic instruments, the 
•design of a basic sk411s curriculum, and the development of a teaching 
strategy. The fcftpe was that such a model could be applied to CETA programs 
generally. This model came to be called the "Basic Skills Program" as it is 
referred to throughout this repont. 

^ INITIAL ASSUMPTIONS, 

Some, philosophical 'and pedagogical assumptions urjderlay Macomb's Basic 
Skills Program*. . - 

A. , A team approach to diagnosis and instruction would insure the 

integration erf academic and career objectives thereby improving 
♦ chances 'for success. 

* 

B. The primary components of the team effort would be 
developed by" a counselor , a readihg/sttldy skills instructor, 
£ writing instructor, and a mathematics instructor. 

C. Continuous monitoring of student progress would provide -immediate 
feedback which would improve achievement.* 

. D. Individualization of student progress^ within a group 'activity 
\ would improve achievement. , * 

E. Division -of course work-into units would create a model which 
, * could provide multiple entry and exit points . ' 

m f * * 

F. Jhe program design would provide a systematic technique for 
following u£ student achievement , - , * 

G. The program design would provide a systematic technique for 
evaluating its compo nents and for evaluating the total program . 

a — t L — ' 
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i; GENERAL REVIEW. OF POST-SECONDARY DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS 

The assumptions of the MCCC Basic Skills Program were given some 
encouragement bya review of pertinent literature and research. 

f However, as Roueche and -Snow (1977) noted, compensatory programs have . 
<ften "neither specified in enough detail their methods Jo achieve sue ss 
nor determined which of the many student, program, or staff factors con 
tribute™ their success or failuVe." Though Roueche and Snow observed 
that developmental programs, in general, had received increasing documen- 
Uo throughout the 1970' s. Murphy (1974) stated that Jtrioaent research 
techniques had not teen applied to the performance of basic skills, cesses 
for vocational/technical students: 

...vocational educators concerned with a postsecondary 
1 setting have said relatively little about remedial 

education. All located statements on this topic 
deal with the. proposed goals for such a program. 
. * Apparently no evaluation studies exist. 

An Fric search by the Project %eam during the summer of 1980 discovered 
little mor On broad- cale Purvey of developmental programs for occupational 
students in New York State (Cornell Institute for ^search and Development, 
1976) appeared useful in) severaJ^ays ; Nonetheless , it was based upon sub- 
jective responses to a questionnaire.: \ . 

A . pprceived Needs of Postsecondary Developmen t al Students in Vocational-/ 
Technical Programs 

% 

The New York survey, Overview of Dev pln pmental Studies for 0ccUPa ^ on al 
S tudents: A Source b hokV Post-Secondary Prog rams, .dreVrel ponscs from staff 
members involved in Eeve opmen tal programs in five agricultural and technical 
colleges s?x private colleges, four EOC centers, and twenty community co le^s. 
The responses 'were used as criteria to develop a composite col ege Within 
that mytMcal composite college, the needs of the developmental students 
were percetved to^be these: 

s * ■ * 

.5. reading, communication, and study skills are 
the highest priority, closely followed by self- , 
» awareness and motivation. Ski 11 in mathematics, ;■ 

personal goal setting, career decision-making ■ 
0 .• ' and cultural differences are identified as less 

pressing needs. v _ 

Such perceptions seemed to resemble those of teachers and administrators * 
througSoutTe nariSn, for scores of developmental programs were designed to 
respond to the same .needs. 

1 *• 

There likewise seemed to be a rough consensus onwho needed the develop^ 
mon t a nrna^ The extremes of those students who were admitted to the 
: nroar m w re far apart ? T* begirm^g achievement levels ranged from 
^Sgarten to collet Yet E?1c documents describing programs in many 

14 ^ 



states — including New York, Ohio, Texas, California , and others— indicated 
that the usual beginning level was from about the six'th to tenth-grade 
reading level. .This range was jnpt surprising, for it- included the top 
edge of the Adult Basic Education . (ABE) level- -those who had deficiencies 
in literacy and in basic skills ^subjects necessary for a high school 
diploma- r and the bottom edge of those who could presumably copawith 
college courses .. , The Macomb Basic Skills course was planned for students 
who achieved from the seventh through % the ninth grade -level on the Nelson- 
Denny "Composi te" score. This determination was influenced by a study of 
James Smarr, the MCCC program's Reading/Study Skills instructor. Smarr 
analyzed* the academic preparedness of CETA student* at MCCC from .1377- 
1979. He note-d the difference between the students' "cojriposite" grade 
level in tfre* Nelson-Denny test and^he reading level of tneir occupational 
texts hi determihed by Gunning's FOG index (Smarr, 1979). 

One important intention of the Basic Skills program was, of course, to 
raise the students 1 academic capabilities to the point where they could make 
use jof thp texts and other materials of theif future classes. 

* 

B. Integration of Courses 

* Program designs , to improve students' academic and personal skills seemed 
to vary almost as much as the histories of the institutions which had created 
them'.^ An examination of Eric reports of developmental programs across the 
country revealed these forms:- . 

4 

--isolated academic courses 
--a combination of two or more academic'courses 
, --a combination of academic courses with formalized learning 

center support 

--a combination o'f academic courses with formalized counseling 

support *\ v 

--a combination of academic courses and at least one vocational 

course t m 

--a combination of academic courses, formalized counseling support, 

and at least one vocational course 
--vocational courses which systematically employed learning labs to 

improve particular ^academic' skills as needed- 

Though the most frequent pattern of developmental courses still appeared to 
be 1 those of isolated /lasses (as it is at MCCC), many programs seemed to have 
f ol 1 owed the advice of Roueche and Snow: "Total integrated programs yield 
better results than isolated courses'(R bilfetne and Snow, 1977). An integrated 
program was a feature of "Composite College," an institution invented as the con- 
sequence of the Cornell survey of developmental studies* for occupational 
students. A "composite of a mythical most successful program!' followed this 
design: 

....a developmental studies program was organized 
using the block scheduling design, and supple- 
mented by a skills center operation managed by 
volunteer faculty* The block schedule includes 
elective courses in reading, composition, and 




study skills in a class/lab format. , Counseling 
and tutoring assistance are available, and in k 
♦ addition, course instructors infuse attitudinal 
and interpersonal experiences with cognitive/ 

basic skills and applied field experiences 

Most courses meet four hours weekly with an 
additional hour in the lab being the norm rather 
than* the exception (Cornell Institute* for 
Research and Development in Occupational Edu- 
cation, 1976). 

An actual block system which has had wide' employ ement was "that of the 
Thirteen College Curriculum Program (TCCP). The TCCP was origfmftly a 
consortium of thirteen predominantly black colleges which had been expanded 
to include three new consortia and over forty institutions. A TCCP 
institution would assign freshmen to a set of four courses: English, 
math, social science, and physical science, and bioloqy. The. set was team 
taught, and the team would include a counselor. "A central methodology 
that^emphasized student participation and discussion was established in 

all courses* u (Donovan, 1976) s * 

*j # • * 

\ 

C. Integration with Occupational Goals 

For occupational teachers and students, "integration" often meant 
integrating career searches'or vocational pursuits with academic lessons. 
Murphy cited ;a recommendation by Robertson to build curriculum. materia.l 
around occupational themes in order to add interest *to subject matter for 
occupational students (Murphy, 1974). Subsequently, Murphy conducted a search 
"evidence ofthe integration of vocational learning experiences with atademic 
courses in four 'Texas Postsecondary Institutions. One particular focus was^ 
the English/Communications course. Evidence included "the, presence and use? 
of occupationally related books and/or stated assignments in the course 
syllabi. " Interviews with instructors and examination of syllabi, courses, 
and learning materials of other courses also provided documentation , 
Although only one program gave evidence^of integration with vocational 
goals, Murphy recommended that this element be included in developmental 
programs. 

The Cornell Survey noted that 10% of the respondents consciously made 
an "effort to integrate remedial or (jevelopmental instruction in* regular v 
course offerings as needed by students" (Cornell Institute for Research 
and Development in Occupational Education, 1976). Despite the small per- 
centage of programs which practiced this sort of integration, the survey 
listed a consensus recoimendatf on which paralled Murphy's: 

...to the extent possible, subject matt&r used in^ 
developmental courses should be drawn from s m 

regular college ^courses and the skills taught v 
should be thos* needed by students in their , 
' occupational program areas. 

(This concern was manifested in the Macpmb Basic Skills Reading course and, 
to a greater degree, in the Basic Skills/Writing course.;- The Basic Skills 



Counseling course and Introduction to Technical Careers ^course addressed 
themselves- still more directly to vocational pursuits.) 

(At the conclusion of the Basic Skills Program, a related question was 
considered: Would vocational integration be more effective if at least one 
vocational class, were added to the basic skills block?) 

» 

D/- Integration with Vocational Classes 

Several programs assume^that a vocationa) class 4r classes should 
accompany developmental instruction for academic skills. Murphy described 
a technical Development curriculum in one institution which included* Social 
Foundations, Preparatory^ Mathematics , General Concepts of Science, Communi- 
cations Skills, and Reading Improvement plus Basic Electricity 'or, Basic 
Drafting or Basic Photography (Murphy, 1974)'. ' 

In another Texas'institutjon, an Applied Studies program offered a core 
of academic courses for pre-business students. -The core consi$t*d of Applied 
Communications, College Reading and Human Relations. In addition, the students 
enrolled in two business electives. 4 

Variations of the Texas patterns of integrating vocational classes 
with academic studies have been developed across the nation. At oneje*trenje 
were eight Kansas vocational-technical schools (Briley, 1976). Each of these 
schools employed a basic skills center which taught reading, mathematics ; 
technical writing, and oral and written conmunications, These skills were 
taught to students, "as needed," in order to help them succeed in vocational 
classes. Scheduling in the learning centers was usually informal. The 
instructors developed "self-directional " materials to give students a 
sense of responsibility for their learning process. The bas-ic skills centers 
were funded on a yearly basis by" the Kansas State Department of Vocational 
Education. Moreover, the State evaluated the centers according to its 
objectives: 

(1) Seventy-five percent of the students enrolled 
ffffould'gain two grade levels in reading a year. 

(2) "A student will solve mathematical problems 

pertinent to his vocational field. 

«» » • 

(3) The student will read and understand resource 
materials in his vocational field. 

• 

< (4) The student will write clearly and concisely § 
materials necessary for success in his voca- ' 
tional field i\e., reports, forms, charts, etc. 

(5) The student will accept the responsibility for > 
his actions in both spoken and written - 
communication . 

(6) The student will listen to and comprehend oral 
communications in his vocational field. 
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The author of the Kansas document, Paula Briley, reported that instructors 
were able to use some conventional materials, but she admired their ability 
to adapt or improvise individualized materials to supplement training for a 
wide variety of vocational Classes. V 

E. Adapting Teaching Materials to Vocation al Training and VocatSpnal Needs \ 

The' importance of adapting teaching materials to skills which students 
would need for vocational classes and which they, would need t>n their jobs 
has been addressed by several researchers. Reports from Purdue and trgm 
Wisconsin seemed especially ambitious* and detailed. 

The Purdue reports were addressed to the need^ of adults with minimal, 
academic skills who wished to enter skilled or semi-skilled occupations 
(Moe and others, 1979). The reports covered requirements of reading, writing, 
listening, speaking, and mathematics for the training^nd practice of ten 
'occupations. The researchers derived their information for each report from 
materials collected during visits to three job sites and three vocational ^ 
college courses.' Each of the ten reports concluded with a table summarizing 
the reading and mathematics requirements for all ten occupations. 

The Wisconsin report- concentrated on communication skills which students 
postsecondary vocational/technical institutes should possess upon -graduation 
(Farnig and Boyce, 1976). The report generated by the Mid-State Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Education District, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin - 
surveyed employees and graduates involved in eleven different industrial 
.and service areas. Useful competencies were defined and ranked for each 
type of occupation. The conclusion of this report stated that ...these 

- skills can be presented in the classrooms and/or learning laboratories and 
can be learned" by students." And the recommendation was that the " instructional 
materials which can be- utilized to teach/learn these competencies be • 
identified and categorized." Finally, the report recommended that ; smlar 
research be conducted for physics, chemistry, mathematics, and social science. 

' Both the Wisconsin and the Purdue reportsl isted extensive bibliographies 
pertaining to basic skills requirements for occupations and occupational 
training. ' - * . ► > 

F. Career and Personal Guidance in a Counseling Course 

In some developmental programs, the - connection of academic studies to . 

- vocations is not made in a course like reading, writing, or mathematics so f 
much as it is in a', counseling component Murphy described an Occupational . 
Relations course, taught by a counselor (Murphy, 1974) The course provides 
students the opportunity to explore their interests, abilities and Personality 

-traits as they relate to on-the-job demands such as punctuality. More . 
often, a counseling course will not concentrate to such a degree on vocations. 
Rather, the counselor will introduce matters, of personal adjustment as well 
as career training. Murphy discussed a Human Relations course in another 
Texas program which taught the students to analyze- the job market, to fill - > 
out applications, and to develop a resume. Additionally, the course employed 
the transactional analysis model to "assist students- in understanding them - 
selves as wejfi as interpersonal relationships." ^ 

• * 

* .13 ' 
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Sometimes, the Counselor does not teach a separate course but is closely 
and continually involved in the developmental effort. In the widely employed 
Thirteen College Curriculum Program model , ..."the counselor was established as 
an integral part of the new educational team with responsibility for recruiting| 
students, arranging campus and financial aid packets and for 1 helping students 
with personal, social and academic matters" (Donovan, 1976).': « / 

What appeared, to be an extremely pervasive system of "Aggressive 
Counseling" was adopted by the People Center program of Staten Island 
Community College (Donovan, 1976). "Each Counselor is required to have two 
personal contacts as well as two telephone contacts per month with eacli of 
his students*" Furthermore, "Each semester students rate counselors on 
such variables asy concern, 'empathy , respect, support, etc. and on more 
specific factors /such as help in studying, staying in school, with*regis- 
tration, courses! instructors, and financial aid procedures." Moreover, 

4 "Counselors are held responsible for the adfcjemic performance of students ^ 

* on their caseload..,." ▼ 

In the preparation of Macomb's Basic Skills Program, the question of 
whether ^to Integrate counseling with the Academic courses or to present a 
distinct Counseling course became an issue. The counselor, Bart Fiuniano, 
preferred to work within the parameter of the other courses. The other 
team members, who could not easily imagine how the counseling could be 
interwoven with their courses, encouraged him to develop a separate counseling 
course. As developed, that course concentrated on personal assistance. An 
additional course, taught by a technical* division teacher, Chris Panos, 
concentrated upon career orientation. 

G. Orientation ^ 

An oriefttatioR period to introduce developmental training was usually / 
gne of the most important* responsibilities of a counselor. Roueche and 
Snow (1977) urged consideration of. an entire semester-long orientation - 
"course" which resembled some "counseling cGdfses." The orientation course 
would include" diagnostic testing and would confer institutional .credit. 
Roueche and Snow believed that 'the orientation course "would ease the 
transition from non-student to student and provide an opportunity for 
assessing the 'facilities and faculty of the college." In-her discussion 
of "Programs that Work," Slade (1977)' referred approvingly to orientation 
sessions "whi.ch propose to demystify all aspects of college life." 

The orientation sessions in several developmental programs varied in 
.length and conterrt-* but most were much shorter than a. semester. At Bronx 
Community College, an initial slide presentation was followed by a six- 
session, no-credit orientation program (Donovan, 1976).' At Staten Island 
Community College, orientationVccurred during the months preceding classes ^ 
when students meet "several times" with program counselors. The most- ela-^ 
borate orientation system noted had been developed by Southeastern Community^ 
College, Whiteville J North Carolina, for its "Resources for Student Learning" 
program: 

^ Before classes begin students are oriented to 'the , 

program and to college by spending three days in a 
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retreat that is far away from the college, campus. 
Workshops, led by RSL faculty, serve to introduce 
•students to each other, to the faculty, and to 
what will be expected of them in col lege .oActi- 
• . vities* are structured to imporve sej f-cbncept 

and to* introduce students, to contracting. Orien- 
tation, is .continued in the Fal 1 .quarter in- "Orien- . , - • 
tation. 101" which meets twice. a week.- Study 
skills and per?onal adjustment are emphasized 

in this segment. » * 

♦ S 
For Macomb's. Basic Skills students, some orientation was provided by- 
Macomb County's CETA office in Mount Clemens, Michigan. Al.l but two of, the 
students attended a five-day session at the office's assessment center where 
they were given a battery of tests, some vocational advts+rrgr and some » 
instruction in study skills. Prior to the beginning of the semester, the 
students came to the MCCC campus where they were helped to register and 
given some familiarization with the college. During the first-day activities 
of the program, they were introduced to, the instructors, were introduced to 
the. courses, and were encouraged to get to know one another. 

• - • i 

H. Structured Learning Environment ) 
} 

The system most conducive to the^ progress of developmental students - 

especially during initial stages - was presumed to be supportive yet 

.structured. ' 

In his consideration of one program .that had a higher rate of retention 
than others Murphy (1974) surmised that a contributing variable may have been 
"a tightly knit supportive environment."' • 

A similar thought was expressed by Slade (1977) in her. description of 
"programs that work": ' - 
Nearly every program has concluded- that students 
require an extremely structured environment upon 
entrance to college.- 

At the workshop on Educational Contracting it be- 
came clear that rules, .mandates, and penalties, \ 
once cons-idered counter-educational appear in all < 
these programs. The structure often takes the form 
of educational contracting, a system wherein students 
contract ... to perform a specific task in a , 
" specified amount Qf time... ' M 

(The Contract's) purpose is to demonstrate to students 
that their own actions rather than externa \ forces , 
such as luck or the professor's whims, will -produce 
failure or success and'to build self-discipline and ^ • 

internal direction. * 

Parallel inferences were made by Rouech and Snow in regard to the "Systems 
approach" (1977). • 

We do find indications that the use of instructional 
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objectives and criterion-referenced te^ts, as welljas 
flexible/time ffamesr^ids in' the success of develop.- 
mental students. 

Thf negative side of a loosely structtrred self-paced system is expressed, by 
Cross (1976): V . 

Students who have not experienced' success in schboi- 
^ related.tasks are especially likely candidates'-for 
problefnsVfth^procr-asti nation and subsequent with'- ^ 
drawal . , * - / " 

t - . . . 

None of these comments were intended 1 to dispafage individualization or mastery 
learning. They do, however, point to sortie problems, which prompted a more> 
closely structured schedule in the last .half of the Basic Skills program. 




I. Individualized Instruction ^ 

T Cross believed tTfat "mastery learning, is the critical ^1 ink in the education, 
of low achievers." Two concepts essential to mastery learning are, of course*,' 
the achievement of "performance objectives 14 and the ability" ef the student 
to move at his "own pace." These- concepts influenced the development of the 
Basic Skills Rrogram, especially the early stages of the Math 'and Writing 
classes: m \ * ' ^ ^ 

/ Yet Cross qualified her recommendations concerning mastery learning in 
several ways. <■ One significant qualification was that mastery learning could 
be applied most effectively in elementary phases of a subject. Another 
qualification was that mastery learning woiild work best with subjects which 
could be "sequentially learned, such as reading and Mathematics." „ • ' 

Several sources concurred with' both Cross's recommendations and her ' _ 
qualifications. The most frequent term used to describe- a system of self- 
paced achievement of objectives , however, was not "master^ learning" but y c 
"individualized instruction." Slade's description of "programs, that work," . 
Murphy's reconmendatjori following, his -$±udy'*of Texas programs, -and the 
/'consensus, recommendations "<$*f the Cornel surve*gll encourage "individualized 
'instruction" Sometimes, this term seemed to be strictly applied- to self- 
pacing through a defined sequence. Sometimes,- as in the 'cases of Slade's 
% description of leading a studenTT to use his own experiences/to apply to a 
lesson, *in Murphy's concern with "hows of control ,"*and in. the Cornell' 
survey 's< concern with. "exit skills" - the phrase "individualized instruction" 
seemed to meai^ giving the. individual as much attention as possible. 

As. the subject -matter became n)ore complex,' as the desirabfljty of . * 
miniscule steps became less obvious, and as the "terminal point of the cbur.se 
became a consideration, the theory of teaching "modal es" 'became m6fe #» 
/applicable to the Macomb experience. 



J. Modules ^ . <^^V.» 'C, * * • 

According to Cross (197S), "a learning module is a sel ^contained 
learning unit woth well-defined objectives. Usually it -consists, of learning 
materials, a sequence 'of activities* and provisions for evaluation." She 
believes^ "The learning module can be .used to present the odhcjepts and 
interrelationships of higher-leveri§arning, and students generally Tind 
modules more interesting and' appropriate for col lege-level. study. " 1 

^ The "components of a rnpdule-coulcJ 'be diagrammed in several ways.; Young 
and.'VanMondfrans (1973) 1 isted several components wfiich, % correspond to the 
usual pattern: k 

The teacher sets the goals arjd objectives^ The * 
student is* told -what they a$e and is often allowed 
some choice of objective or goal. ■ ; * ! - 

Students of^ten have a choice of *^£ernati ve routes' 

to pursue towards -goal or objective. \ 

The, teacher ensures that evaluation procures 
are consistent with the^objetti ve. The student 
niay have a choice of frays* to demonstrate that 
he can perform as expected. • « — 

I , ^ ' . . 

Evaluation takes place when the. student, indicates/ , % ; 
he- is ready. . - . 

Another sort of description was listed bk Zuckfjp^^6). This description 
applied to successful behavior in remednrl English classes. It >s more • » 
convential than the preceding M modOle" ? because it^omits the 4 element of 
self-pacing. 'After defining the objective, the teacher practices these 
successful techniques; . . ' ^ , ( 

Teacher encourages class discussion and refrains 
' from lecturing. ^ * 

% - ' Teacher gives specific, detailed examples to 

illustrate eacrtwajor concept taught. ... 

Teacher 'constantly asks and answers questions. 

Teacher allows students to participate constantly. 

Teacher. uses audio-visual materials. m ' V . ' 

Teacher gives individualized heTp.in class. 

m Teacher corrects exercise^ quickly. ~ s , 

Such quick, individual i/ed, and constant methods^ would obviously Be difficult 
for a single instructor to manage. Intensive' developmental programs nearly * 
always employed .the assistance *of tutors. • 

. ' 22 • Vw 
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K. Tutorial Assistance ^ 

No recommendation was more consistent in discussions of developmental 
programs that tha>t wfeors be used to ehharyje^in^vvtdualization. One con- 
sensus recommendation orrhe^Cornell (1976) 'survey wak that, "a peer 
tutoring or tutoring program shtnU^e^rofessionally fmganized and managed 
as part of the developmental effort." In reference to "programs that work" 
Slade"(1977) stated, "Because one faculty member cannot p/oii-tfe such indi- 
vidualized attention for an entire class, professional and peer tutors 
supplement the teacher.' s work." / 

Across the nation, tutors' took the form of those contacted by indivi- 
dual students in tutorial assistance offices, learning center^assistants , 
peer tutors recruited withing classes, experienced students recruited by. 
instructors to serve as -tutors within particular classes, professional 
tutors 'recruited "for develokmentafprog^ams by the institutions, peer 
counselors recruited by a counseling division, and many othrers. 

In Improving Learning Skills . Martha Maxwell (1979) presented a 
thorough and wel^documented chapter on "Creating TutoVing Services" which 
discussed the recruitment, organization, and training of tutors.- 

The Macomb Basic Skills program engaged two tutors. These tutors were 
used a lrttle differently than other tutors for they usually assisted 
throughout the classes and labs of the Reading/Study Skills, Mathematics 
. and Writing courses of each class day. Their presence was valuable in 
several ways; for, as Slade remarked/" .. .underprepared students need 
more contact to sticceed injcollege than do .other students." 

L . Length of Developmental Jroqram . v 

Most of the developmental programs, covered one conventional quarter or 
semester. Murphy referred to one developmental program for technical . 
students, but the program was integrateckwi th regular vocational courses. 
The TCCP program (Donovan, J9^Z6) lasted for 'two years, but in the second 
year the program was integrated with conventional liberal arts courses. 

At thfe opposite extreme would-be the;. scheduling of instruction 'for 
the Kansas Leaning Skills Centers which occurred M as needed" sometimes for 
very brief periods (Briley, 1976). This system generally corresponded to 
one "consensus recommendation" of the Cornell Survey: 

1 Institutional course scheduling should be 'sufficiently 
flexible to allow students to take advantage of " 
^segments of developmental "-programs as needed. 

In the three specific programs cited above, the basic skills program^ 
either lead directly to a general education program, or accompanied conven- 
tional general education classes, or accompanied vocational clasps. 
Whether or not a student should be expecte'd to defer vocational or tech- 
nical classes for as long as a semester in ortter to acquire basic ski-lls 
became a question both before and 3?ter the Macomb program. 



M. Measurements and Objectives { 

The. achievement Qf a developmental program xould be evaluated in 
several ways. - - 

\ . ■ • ' 

Pre-post tests provided the most obvious measures within the course of 
study. Most of the twenty Ohio postsecondary institutions T^which .responded 
to?,a request from the Subcommittee of the Ohio State-w/ide Advisory Committee 
on Developmental Education in 1976, justified their developmental programs , 
by pointijig to gains in reading, English, or'Wath tests (Subcommittee on 
•Measurement of Effectiveness of the Ohio State-wide Advisory Cormiitte on- r 
Developmental Education, 1976). Pre-post tests of academic skills also 
provided the most substantial evidence of student progress in the programs 
of^some institutions participating as associates for the*. Fund for the Improve- % 
meijt of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) National Project II. 

More extensive evaluations compared the test gains, or grade point averages 
or retention rates of developmental programs to those of -control groups. Such 
comparisons of various sorts were made by , some Ohio programs and by some 
FIPSE programs. * ' * ' ' % • 

• • Of the FIPSE institutions; only Malcolm King and Oscar Rose Junior College 
attempted to measure the influence of its 'program on its student\ job status 
(Donovan, 1976). 

While noting the "hazards of each type of measurement, Webb (1977) 
concedes that the most widely used and important standards fpr developmental m 
programs Remain retention , grade point averages , and standardized test scores . 

\n addition, the inclusion of some "soft evaluation" - appropriate to the 
purpose of the program - was encouraged by BalTs (1977) discussign-of . 
practices in FIPSE r.eports. He cited questionnaires which were'trSed to 
obtain evidence of student responses to programs in such institutions as * 
Southeastern Coirmunity Coll-ege'and the University of Florida. ■ . 

♦The importance of systematic and pertinent data collection was eityhasized 
*by the survey of the New York State developmental staffs. One consensus 
recommendation was this: * 

A diagnostic testing program .shoul d, be used as the basis 
for assessing student progress through performance objectives, 
or competencies identified foV* all components of developmental 
programs ^ - - 

* %, . 

In order to make such rigorous evaluation possible, "The teaching- 
assignment of developmental instructors should include time allocation for 
jo4nt planning and fol low-up Activities" (Xornell Institute for Research and^ 
^Development in Occupational Education. 1976 ). . 1 ^ 

One. of the~most important functions Of those activities would be to n 
determine "a realistic range of entrance and exit measures" which woulcf be 
"in accordance with institutional^olipy. " However, the consensus on wjhat 
a developmental exit criterion should be was not clear-Gut. Many, but not 
all, developmental staff members thought that an eleventh-grade- reading level 
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would be an appropriate criterion. Other staff members referred *to M a we,ll- 
written essay," "discrete writing skills,*" "success on an interdepartmental 
mathematics test," improved self-concept /'^"increased skill in decision- , 
making," and the settinq of "a firm carefer goal.'^ 

Because ,of* the diversity; the Cornell survey defined the consensus- on 
exit standards to be "general Improvement" which was interpreted to mean 
"the instructor's judgment that improvement in skills and attitudes has tarken 
place to the extent that the studeftt now^has a reasonable chance to- succeed 
in his or her chosen course of study." The final test of the instructors 1 
judgments would seem to be retention. m * 

Macomb's B<asic Skills team, will measure retention of its students 
through the next semester of their occupational program, though that measure 
of success cannot be provided f$r this report ■ This report will present 
comparative detention rates through the Spring semester: of 1981. In addition, 
the report will comparfe the.gains of the Basic Skills students to conventional 
classes in terms of standardized , tests. Furthermore, the report will present 
the subjective evaluations of Basic Skills students and their tutors of the 
several pnogfam components. ^ ^ 

•* * 

ft, " Follow Up - V • " 

♦for the sake of the developmental students who have passed thrpugh a 
program, Roueche and^ow urged a continuance of student^to-student , 
'student-to-counselor, and £tydent-to-instructor relationships. For the sake „ 
of future students and for their institutions, they urged long-term evaluation. 
Murphy'argued for a longitudinaV s£udy which would follow students until they 
had functioned in a work setting /or at least six months. Similarly, Mackenzie 
(1977) Recommended aft evaluation system which would track "long term retention; 
further educational and occupational careers of students; benefits related to 
project staff experience ii^the quality of life for students and thefr 
families." ; 

Research of this nature goes beyond the limits of the Macomb prograrfP 
It will" follow the Basic Skills students 'up, to the end of the. semester beginning 
in the fall of -1981. The Macomb "Basic §kills teachers, in the fashion of . 
other 'developmental teachers whom they have visited, have given most of their 
attention to immediate methods and results. • 



0. Summary ' m * 

« * 

♦ * 

Several points emphasized by,the research or description of developmental 
Efforts across the nation either influenced or related to the design of the 
MCCC Basic Skills program.^ 

1. Little specific research conclusively defined methods or 
staff factors which contributed to success in compensatory 4 
programs . 

• * 

2. Little specific research of developmental education for • 
vocational /teghpicaj students - except in the form of surveys 

- had been published. """^ 
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3: The usual pattern- of .a developmental block included* 
reading, study skills, writing, andmath. 

4. The usual rapge of achievement levels for beginning 
N developmental students was from the sixth to tenth 
' grades. 

1 5. - The most frequent pattern for developmenta-1 trajiwtjg 
still consisted of -isolated courses. . . • ' 

* m ' <' ^ ' 

6. Blocks of developmental classes, of several patterns, 

were. frequently described. 

7. Developmental programs often integrated vocational 
matter with academic studies. . ' 

8. ) Sometimes developmental fJfograms integrated votationa/l 

% * classes with academic classes. ^ * ^ 

9., In extreme cases, academic teaching was used mere-ly to i***** 
supplement vocational teaching. 

J , 

10. Some- studies examined the literate or mathematical skills 
which vocational/technical students actually used in 
classes and in their jobs. 

11. Counseling cour&es were frequently used to relate, academic 
and vocational pursuits. * ' *' % m 

12. Counseling courses frequently provided personal assistance 
and guidance toward more positive selt-images. 

13. Counseling was sometimes interwoven with other developmental 
activities rather'then being presented in a'.distinct course/ 

14. Orientation was often treated as an important segment of • 
developmental education. ^ 

r ' 

15. * Developmental students were asst^e'd to profit most, 

especially in early stages, from & ^structured ^learning. 
environment./ 1 

16". "Self-paced mastery learning" was- frequently, consider&d 
'• * to be the best system for developmental students.^ , 

17. Mastery, learning'was described as working £eyt % in early 
stages and'with subjects which can be "sequentially . 
learned." - ; . j 

18. "Individualized instruction" was, a te^m more frequently' 
employed than "mastery learning" indecent pbbli cations. ^ 

19. Teaching/in small units - often, called "modules"' - was 
frequently recommended. • > 
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20. 



21. 



Tutorial assistance was termed essential for the intensive 
teaching of developmental students. 

Developmental programs which lasted as long as a semester 
consisted 0 f (a) general education classes which led directly 
, r to other general education classes; or (b) general education 
classes which we're accompanied by conventional general 
education .classes; or (c) classes for vocational/technical 
students which accompanied vocational /technical classes. 

22. A few developmental programs offered short-term segments 



23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 
/ 



r 



as' needed" to assist technical 



of academic training 
training. 

The usual .measures of student progress in developmental 
programs were pre-posttests , retention, and grade point 
averages. 

. Frequently, student evaluations were> employed to evaluate 
developmental programs. 

* 

Though consistent exh criteria were not clearly defined, 
the most frequent criterion seemed to be the instructors" 
judgment that the student had progressed enough to have 
a chance for success in the next* courses. ^ 

Longitudinal follow-up studies to evaluate developmental 
programs, or particular features" of developmental programs 
-were consistently urged/ 
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IK COMPARISON OF CETA BASIC SKILLS PROGRAMS, ' - 

During the fall of I9ffb, the Macomb-Basic Skills team compared what it 
had learned from its survey of research to the experiences of three exemplary 
developmental programs in Michigan and one in a suburb of Chicago. The 
•team also studied the results of an eight-week basic skills preparation 
pnogram at MCCC for automotive, apprentices. 

None of the six programs which the Macomb Basic Skills Team studied 
could offer very broad statistical data. None of the class-sized programs 
began earlier than the simmer of 198(^ 

Yet. all of the programs *were developed by institutions which had 
experience in remedial training and which had developed facilities to assist 
remedial training.- In general, the administrators and teacher's who have 
been involved in these efforts were convinced that they ha'd helped their * 
students. ' 

(A remark must be inserted that the staffs of the institutions which 
the Macomb team visited - Kalamazoo Valley Community College, Southwestern 
Community College, Kellogg Community College, and Triton College - were 
enthusiastic, were knowledgeable, and were generous with their time and 
information. They provided admirable examples of what fellow scholars 
should be. ) 

The table below presents a quick comparison of the six programs inclu- 
ding MCCC's Automotive Apprentice Program and Basic Skills Program. Varia- 
tions in the programs have been produced by varying responses to several ^ 
familiar but inevitable Questions: 

(a) What are reasonable criteria for selection? 

.(b) What is the right size for a basic skills section? 

(c) What is the best length of time for basic skills' training? 

(d) Should basic ski-lls training precede vocational training or 
accompany.it? : 

(e) If basic skills ndoes precede vocational training, how can 
the students be .encouraged to keep in mind the^Value of* 
basic skills' for their future vocational classes and 
employment? v 



(f) What are the most effective components for a^basic skills 
program? 

(g) To what extent car\ personal counseling forward the aims of 
"a basic skills program? 

(h) To what extent can career counseling forward the aims of a 
basic skills program? 

(i) To what extent e^an the, personal assistance of tutors enhance 
the achievement of basic skills students? 
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(j) To what extent can systems of Mastery Learning be 
empl oyed? f - 

(k) How can facilities best be arranged to assist Mastery 
Learning? 



31 




CETA 
Program 


Kellogg CC's 
Skills Centers 


Southwestern College's 
COPP Program 


TABLE 1 

Kalamazoo Valley CC's 
BKST Program 


Triton Collcgc'sN 
H. E. L. P. V — 
l*rogram 


Macomb CC's 
Automotive Apprentice 
Program 


Macomb £C'fl 
Basic Skills 
Program 


• * 


Pre-tfcsts 


(bv College) 
CareVr Heading 
Progress Report: • 
College Math Test; 
SRA Writing Test; 
, (also referral of 
Instructor) 


(by College) 
Several Tests; 
TABE and* College 
Boards. have been used. 


(by Subcontractor) 
Writing and Kfeth 
Tests originated by 
college; 

Nelson-Denny Reading 
Tests 


(by College) 
Math and Reading Tests 
originated by college; 
tesay ajjd Sentence- 
Writing Tests 


(by CETA Sponsor) 
Nelson-Denny, Reading; 
Comprehensive Test 
of Basic Skills, Math. 


' (by CETA Sponsor) 
Nelson-Denny Reading; 
Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills, Math 




Achievement 
Level 


No specific criteria 
except referral to 
writing clinic if 
achieves a raw score 
f> of below 24 on 
SRA Writing Test. 


Capability of 
college-level 
work. 


8th to 10th Grade 
on Nelson-Denny ( 


From college-level 
to kindergarten level 

/ 


/ ft . 
6th to 9th Oracle 

on Nelson-Denny; 

6th Math 


7th to 9th Grade 
on Nelson-Deling 




Number 
per ^Section 


No^pliss-sized CETA 
groups 
15 Students per clinic 
at a given hour 


20 


25-30 


• 60 Total; subdivided 
into groups as small 
as five 


16 


24 




Duration 


From a few weeks to 
a whole semester* 


4 "tfeeks 


t 

10 Weeks 


3 Days to 3 weeks 
depending on a students 
public assistance job 
schedule 


8 Weeks 


t 

16-Week 
Semester 


1 


Weekly 
Schedule 


Optional: defined 
by student contract 
with clinic 


30 Hours 


30 Hours 

m 


. N 36 Hours 


24 Hours 


30 Hours • 


o 
i 




Reading Skills* 
Writing Skills 
\ Math Skills 
) (1/2 to 3 Credits 
from any clinic, 
depending on Students' 
contract)"^ 


Reading - 3 Credits 
Writing - 3 Credits 
Math - 3 Credits 
Career Exploration- 
2 Credits 


Reading - 2 Credits 

Study Skills - 3 Credits 

English - 3 credits 

Math - i credit 

Career Decisions - 

1 Credit 
i * 


Monday - Thursday " 
Reading 1-1/4 hr/day 
Writing 1 . 1 /4 hr/day 
Math - i_i/4 hr/day 
Communication/ 
Computation 1-1/4- 
day 

Plus 1 hr/day for each 
class 

No College Credit 


Reading - 3 Credits 
English - 3 Credits 
Math - 2 Credits 
Counseling Seminar- 
2 contact hrs. , no 
Academic Credit 

• 


Reading - 4 Credits 
Writing - 4 Credits 
; Math - 4 Credit* 
Counseling - 3 Credits 
Introduction to Technical 
Careers -3 Credits 




Support 
Staff 


Student Assistants to 
keep records and 
help with machines 


Tutorial Assistants 

y 


Experienced* students 
employed as tutors in 
(/ ^Tab 


Tutors, Student Aides 
t 


No Tutors 

Programmed Learning 
Instruction » 


Tutors, internal consult- 
ants; 

Guest speakers for 
Counseling and Introduction 
to Technical Career 
Courses 




Facilities 

> 


Writing Lab 
Reading Lab ■ 
Audio/lU torial Reading 
Lab f 
Math Lab I \ 

X 


Learning Center 
Lecture Hall, 

7 1 


Writing Lab and 
Math Lab 
Classroom 

r 


Learning Assistance 
Center including 
Reading, Writing, and 
Math Areas Plus 
Counseling Offices 


» . 

Classroom, 

Programmed Learning 
Center 

Visitation to Automotive 
Facilities ■ * 

/ 4 ' f 


Classroom, 
Programmed Learning 
Center 

. - "• f 

\ 




• • 








* 




* 

• 





A . Components . 4 . \ 

As the table indicates r-a-11 six programs had some elemenfs in^ctpmmon: 
reading, writing, and math components. These components did not appear to 
be cTbsely correlated'. 

B. Counseling > % 

Except for the program at Kellogg Community College - which did not teach 
class-sized CETA groups - all programs offered componepts which presented a* 
greater or lesser degree of personal counseling and carper counseling . 
•< . ' 

^ In fact, Kalamazoo Valley Community College provided two sorts of 
counselors: CETA Counselors, who gave personal, counseling plus assistance in x 
terms of benefits, transportation, and CETA program information; and 
Kalamazoo Valley Community College staff counsel orsr^wtjo also gave personal 
counseling in addition to teaching a career awareness~course. 

i 

, In MCCC's Basic Skills Program, persdnal counseling and some career 
counseling was undertaken by the Counseling course. The Irltroduction to 
Technical Careers course attempted to acquaint the students with different % 

possibilities for vocational advancement. 

* > • 

C. Tutors and Teaching Assistants ' 

Most of the programs provided another sort of personalized assistance in 
the form of tutors. At Kellogg Community College, student assistants were 
used only to keep .records and manage the teaching machines in the learning 
skills centers) x y 

) 

In three other programs,* tutors were considered essential teaqlrj/ig 
assistants.- 'Kalamazoo Valley Community College utilize)* the help of experienced 
students, including ex-CETA students, in the learning l&s. Southwestern 
Community College employed tutors who had some experience as tg^fchers. 'Triton 
college employed both types of assistants - tutors with some professional 
training and experienced students. 

Macomb's Automotive Apprentice prognafo did not involve tutors except in* 
the case of a few individuals who sought help fronr MCCC's tutorial office. 
* * 

Macomb's Basic Skills Program employed two tutors. These were students 
who were, enrolled" in some MCCC classes. Yet one had been an experienced 
teacher in a local high sGhool who* was also teaching a math class as a. part- 
time instructor. The other tutor had some acquaintance with CETA students 
working as a cashier in MCCC's finance office. The use of .tutors in the MCCC 
Basic Skills program var.ied from the disposition of tutors in other programs. 
At Kalamazoo Valley Corramtoity College, Southwestern Community College, and 
Triton, the "tutors assisted students in the labs. At MCCC, both of the tutors 
usually attended the math, reading, and writing classes and then helped M 
students in the labs which fallowed the classes. The help of the tutors was 
invaluable, not only in assisting students but also in providing suggestions 
about classwork-and insights aboUt students 1 difficulties. . . 
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D. Mastery Learning and Facilities 

The MCC6 students' work, with 'the help of the tutors,- was individualized 
as much as ppssible. But their lessons, as the semester progressed, deviated 
from the methods of mastery $ learning. In- part the deviation- occurred because 
of the nature of MCCC's facilities . " 

. The facilities of the othefinstitutions seemed tq^hav^ been designed for 
,a more direct commitment to mastery learning. The arrangements of Kalamazoo 
Valley Community College, Kellogg Community College, and Triton resembled one 
another in some respects* K£llogg had separate rooms for the reading, waiting, 
arfd math skills centers^ Each room had teaching machines and software. Each 
had-files of materials which might be used for individualized mastaery leaning. 

■ , •« 

Similarly, Kalamazoo Valley had separate rooms for writing and math labs. 
'Each of these rooms had teaching machines, software, and files for individual- 
ized learning. Howeyer,-*the reading component" was tayght«in a conventional 
classrpom setting. <■ * • 

Southwestern used oTily one large room for reading,* wrfting, and math work. 

The software, hardware, and lesson files were, again, available for masWVy 
•learning. Placing all the labsjin one room, nevertheless; lead, to a problem 

with which the Southwestern sta,ff apparently felt it had learned to cope. A 
;sty^enJ^who was working on math, for instance, would rurn for help to the first 

tfeacheh or tutor who was free'. As a result, the teachers and tutors felt » 

that they had to learn to assist in all the academic areas. 

MCCC's facilities contributed to different sorts of strengths .and weak- 
nesses. MCCfc-s Baste Skills team enjoyed the use of a l^rg^ Programmed Learning 
Center which was located next to the Basic Skills classroom. Both the Basic 
Skills program and the Automotive Apprentice program made considerable use of 
the Programed Learning" Center. \ 

• - 4* ^ 

Nonetheless, the layout did npt make Mastery learning as easy to pursue 
at 'MCCC as at the other colleges. Mastery learning necessitates files of^ 
lessons- which are organi'zetf-and readily assessible. The other colleges had 
file nooms or areas which were usually managed by a student assistant. The - 
Wessons and records for the reading and writing classes were. 1cept in the 
MCCC classroom. (Jr229). But a file .cabinet can beconfe easily disorga nized if, 
a class of .student^ tries-to search through it. 

• * r 

E. Mastery Learning Materials * 

Still another p^oblem of irtfroducing mastery learning at MCCC was the 
necessity of prOvidiug enough materials to*fit, the level and interests of 
the class. : 

Kellogg, Kalamazoo Valley ^Southwestern,, arid Triton had accumulated large 
blocks of such material's. They hacf originated many of their materials and 
had learned from experience which other materials were effective. The Macomb 
team was^in the process of learning about and oViginjting materials. So i 
its stock of available' lessons was not as large as those of the other programs. 





F, Leftgth of Programs ' * 

One of the difficaltfes of practicing self-paced mastery learning is 
theft the faster students keep getting farther ahead and the slower students 
keep falling, fart her behind. Probably the MCCC difficulty was exaggerated' 
by the sixteen-week course. The Basic Skills Program was longer than any 
other of the class-sized CETA- p^oqrams. * <* r ' 

The Kellogg learning centers', iwhi-ch did not servfe groups made up 
ervtirely of CETA students , worked but, individual contracts with students to 
achieve certain skills. The achievement of these skfUs might take as little 
as three weeks for onp student and as long as a whole semester for another. 
But the choice was* that of the particular student. * - 4** 

Triton College's. H.E. LP. program would also vary its schedtffe? Unfor- 
ately, the controlling factor wduTd be the student's public Assistance 
job schedule. Depending on Vheri the student would need to return to 
work, he might receive from three days to- three weeks In his basic skills 
classes. The Triton staff -could demonstrate- some achievement w\th the 1980 ■ 
H*.E.L:P. program, but it*was happier with the sttomer 1981 system. In 1981, 
Triton was giving a two-week job-upgrading tourse to CETA students. The 
Learning Center 'tutors would visit the job-training classrooms to help the 
students acquire skills they wo^d, need with the class material s. 

A pre-vocational class-sized CETA program was presented by Southwestern 
Community College. It lasted four weeks. Also ore-vocational was MCCC's 
w /' - Automotive Apprentice .program. ' The Automotive Apprenticeship program lasted 
Wy* eight weeJ<s. Kaiamaized Valley Community College's pre-vocational program 

lasted ten weeks. , 

* Teachers .and administrators of the other programs/favored courses of 
^ess than a semester's length. They reminded the MCC(f Basic Skills teachers, 
that^the CETA students were putting off -vocational courses, whi-ch .seemed to* 
lead"* to employment, -for the sake of reading, writing, and, math classes which 
would not lead directly to jgbs. " . ^ 

So a distinguishing feature of the Basic Ski lls# program - itssixteen- 
week length - seemed to be of questionable value: Yet the stuflerrt evaluations 

— '^--^f^e-jn^ram^ thai the students considered the course to be 

too long. Fifteen ou t Jjf seventeen students "strongly^greed" or "agreed" 
that, if the course were taught again, it should last sixteen weeks., Th'is 
finding could be questioped and it is discussed at greater length in the final 
^recommendations. ' * < 

. ■ 

Summary of Distinguishing Features 

The most distinctive* features of MCCC* Basic Skills program appeared to 
be these: • 

{\) It'was taugh^tJFor_a ^greater length of time than the other programs. . 

* J " : ' • * 1 

(2) It employed mastery learning techniques somewhat less than the 

other programs. * 
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(3) It u^ed tutors differently, by - having the same two help in all 
the Math, Reading/Stifdy Sk-ills, and Writing classes aftd labs. 

(4) The program introduced two different courses which gave some 
help with career orientations. The Introduction to Technical 
Careers. Course presented career possibilities and the Counseling 
course presented help with personal and career planning. 
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III. EXTERNAL CONSULTANTS 



The Macomb Basic Skills team was fortunate to otJtain two notable 

A. 



authorities as external consultants. 



Teatfi members had a lengthy interview with John E. Roueche, co-author 
of Catchin^Up: Remedial Education and Overcoming Learning Problems , at the 
Atlanta Developmental Conference, November 6, 1980. 

/ 

On November 25, the MCCC Campus was visited by Martha Maxwell, author of 
Improving Student Learning Skills and Skinning and Scanning Improvement . 

Prior to the meeting with each authority, the team had forwarded an 
eighteen-page description of the proposed project. The description included- 
data Qn student characteristics, MCCC resources, the projected schedule, t 
cthe initial testing program, the program evaluation systems, and the semester 
designs Jpr .the^sounseling, mathematics, reaiding/sttjdy skills, and writing , 
components. 

The last section presented a list of questions pertaining to the segments 
of the course: 

) 

A. Are' the evaluation instruments the most useful? 

- . \ 

B. Would the current plan result in overtesting? 

Z: .Should a "self-concept" scale be added? 

D. Should the career awareness lessons be integrated into the other? 
courses rather than being presented in a separate counse? 

E. Would a closer integration of all the courses be useful? 

F. Is the current weekly schedule as useful as .it could be? 

G. Should the students* work be scheduled, as muc\ as it is, in one 
room? 

H. Should an attempt be made to integrate the CETA students more 

fully into the student body? 

< ** • 

I. To what extent should the CETA students 1 judgments be solicited > 
to influence-the program's design? / m - r 

J. What is the current consensus on the .problem of math anxiety? 

K. What would be t(ie -practical considerations of attempting to balance 
individualized 'instruction tiith self-pacing? 

L. What is the current judgment ofTthe-lmpmance^of discoverirfg and 4 
, planning* for learning styles? 
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M. What would be some sources for useful computer-taught programs? 

N, Should other ^features be added to the means of evaluating the program? 



2R. 



Neither Roueche nor Maxwell responded to the list in a question-by- 
question manner. Nevertheless, they did address the Macomb Team's concerns. 

Their remarks, though varying"*in particulars, were encouraging. Their 
cautions and recommendations did suggest similar sorts of modifications. 

1. Both were concerned about motivation. They stimulated 
renewed attention to the problem of convincing the 
students that reading, writing, and math would be 
useful for their vocations. 

2. £actr£ncouraged^he use" of materials which the students t 
could directly relate to jobs and interests. 

3. Both suggested a clear definition of course^ objectives 
^for the students. 

^ 4. Both suggested a clear structuring of schedules and 
rifles about punctuality and attendance. 

5. Both reminded the team that rewards and penalties 
should be administered to all the students in exactly 
the ^etme way. * 

N *■ 

6. Both encouraged short-range incremental lessons. 

7. Roueche believed that students should not be giverr 
^ many choices about pace. ^ 

8/ He recommended that the courses shoul4 follow class 
objectives. For those students needing more time, 
lessons could be expanded "horizontally. 1 

9. Both were concerned, that the assessment package p . ^ 

might* result in overtes^ing. I - 

The^vice of .Doctor Maxwell and Doctor' Roueche influenced the program 
cjesign in the direction of more careful structuring of policies and lessons 
and resultad in % littkje less testing than had been originally planned. Their 
concern about motivation corresponded to a team concern which resulted in the 
addition of the* Introduction to Technical Careers Course to, the program. 
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IV. PROGRAM DESIGN AND SEOUENCE ; . • 

A program for twentyrfive CETA students was planned to. begin- on 
January lfo 1981 » and to end on May 15. To increaseta«"tc skills the 
program presented mathematics, reading/study skilled .writing courses, % 
plus working labs.- To provide personal and vocational support, the program 
presented a Counseling and an Introduction to Technical Careers course. 

If the program were successful, the students should, at its conclusion, . 
be able to' succeed in a variety of occupational classes at a higher rate • / 
than- the CETA clients who had not undergone the program. 

• r 

• v » 

A. Questions of Design ^ 

The plan had been questioned ty instructors and administrators who had 
some experience with CETA students for two important reasons. 

First, a semester was considered to be too long for pre-vocational students. 
The thought was that unemployed" adults would not want to sit through sixteen- 
weeks of basic skills before getting some training whi&h would lead to.^obs. 

~ The second apprehension was that an entire class of CETA' students would ■ 
reinforce one another's personal and behavior problems. This fear. had some 
basis in experience. In fact, after a few, bad experiences some years before, 
the technical areas %d argued against enrolling entire sections of CETA 
students An exception was Utie section of CETA students which had received 
basic skills training in the Fall'1980 semester. However, that sectrion • 
enrolled only sixteen students, it lasted only eight weeks, and -it was intended^ 
for students who shared a common, interest in the Automotive .Apprenticeship 
program. 

B. Selection Criteria 

* 

For^the June 17, 1980, Progress Report, the Basic Skills team had 
worked out a definition otthe students for whom its program was being, 
planned* * 

General Definition 'of Students* for whom the course is intended: 



The course will be designed for those, students it can help to~ * 
prepare forO) success in further college courses. or for (2) ^ 
entrance-level employment skills. . 

The course will not be designed for students ^hose skills are* 
so lacking that they would be better served by a more elementary 
system. ' 

4 ' 

The course wil I not be designed for students whose skills are 
developed to>the point where they would be better served by orthodox 
college courses. . ^ — 

The course will not be-' designed for students who cannot give 
attention to learning problem because of emotiona*! problems. 

L - 
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The course will .not be designed for students who cannot be 
asked tty give- several hours a week for personal progress. 

' ' ' The course will be' designed for those who have achieved the 
basic rudimentsof reading, writing-, and mathematics, who can be 
expected to give time to their personal progress, and who can cope 
with sympathetic demands for their attention. p 

This definition had been influenced by the Purdue study of literary^ 
requirements for the occupations (see Moe and others, in the References 
followTng the' "General Review," p. 16 ). The definition had been even more 
d?rectly influenced by the Smarr study of CETA students in Macomb. Occupational 
classes! {See Appendix A, p. 197). These studies -encouraged the inference 
'. that the program should -attempt to serve students ranging from the top edge 
o* the Adult Basic Education group to the bottom edge of those who could 
probably'cope with college reading materials. 

'*' Consequently, the following specific criteria .were, presented to the 
Macomb* County CETA office in Mt. Clemens, Michigan, and to the Warren 
* office in Warren, Michigan. , 

The students for whom the course is designed w'ill conform to .the following 
criteria: 



1/ 



The candidate must read between the 3rd and 12th percentiles (7th, 
through 9th grade X 'total score on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 

The candidate must express an interest in pursuing a certificate 
(-and/or degree) ^curriculum at Macomb County Community College 
in an occupational curriculum. . • 



3 ,Th6 candidate must be willing to spend the semester prior to his 
entry into" a certificate program engaged in intensive development 
'of his/her reading, writing, afid study skills. 

4. The- candidate must be able'to meet^is/her financial needs from the 
'funds- supplied thrbught his/her CETA involvement and/or other 
* funding sources. ^ * » v , ■ ' • 

i The candidate should' have no serious personality or social disorders 
. which could jeopardize the success of other candidates, chosen for 
the project. 



*C. Facilities . 

^> In preparation for the program, theMSasic Skills administrators scheduled 
what appeared to be the.most advantageous classroom for the TETA group. Tne^ 
room (J-229) Was located in the Learning Media Center downstairs from the 
1-ibrary, dcross a lobby from the Periodicals Room, and across a hallway from 
the Programed Learning Center. Beyond the Programed Learning Center was 
located.* roojn df computer terminals for computer-taught less ons ISee 
Appendix B,-.'p. 205 ). . , '. (' 



Despite the advantageous location of the classroom, the teachers had 
some worries that it might v be too confining for an all-day block of classes. 
According to, the student evaluations, a few students would have preferred 
changing rooms from class to class, but most did not think of the location 
as a problem. (See p. 41 ). 

* 

Nevertheless, the instructors and, tutors did observe that the atmosphere 
of the crowded room sometimes became stifling especially late in the afternoon , 

Another limitation which has been previously noted (p. 22 ) was that the 
classroom could not readily be equipped with the files of materials necessary 
to .practice mastery learning. 

On the pther hand, a file cabinet to store lessons, a steel cupboard to 
store supplies, and book shelves for easy-reading materials were added to 
J-229. 

Furthermore, the confinement of the classroom was alleviated during 
lab periods by the usual availability of a seminar room (J-221) 'directly 
across the hall . 

Under current conditions, no single classroom could have been more 
practical than the one which was assigned to the program. 

D. Tutors / . 

Tutors were necessary for any attempt to individualize lessojis.. The 
program improvised a way of using tutors which had never before been* 
employed at MCCC and which* as previously 'mentioned, had not been employed 
by dny other comparable program. 

Two tutors assisted* the Reading/Study Skills, the Math, and the Writing 
classes and labs each class day. This method had some advantages and some 
drawbacks which the characters* of the tutors minimized, 

c 

The Basic Skills Team was fortunate to<discover a pair of tutors with \ 
some experience and with a good amount of tolerance and optimism, Frank 
Gunnip had been a high schodl m^th teacher. During the Basic Skills semester, 
he was also working as a part-time .teacher tor the WCCC np-th- department and 
tutoring students of regular math classes, Linda Austerman was a sophomdrie ' 
taking secretarial courses. She had some experience with CETA students as 
a cashier in MCCC's finance office. Frank had to learn some things quickly 
about English, and Linda had^ to learn some things quickly about math. 

Although the instructors held-frequent meetings with theiji, the tutors 
often had\to learn lessons as they'were being presented to thfe class. This 
necess4-ty\may have conferred an accidental benefit because the tutors were 
able to tell the teachers which parts of lessons needed more attention or* 
spme modifications, w 

An occasional drawback was that a tutor couldnit give a student an 
answer or that the tutor might give an' answer which would differ from the 
instructor's answer. In tha^ circumstance, the student might announce to 
others that -the tutor didn't* "know , " To the tutors* credit, they overrode 
these incidents tactfully. Such .incidents merely underlined the importance ^ 
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of experience for tutors and the importance of selecting tutors of 
appropriate character. 

* The presence of the tutors was vital in several ways. Most obvious 

was that the tutors and the instructor could give personal help to individuals. 

Another significant advantage was that the tutors could often be more 
personal in their discussionsjwith individuals than could the teachers. Most 
of the information about the students anxieties, about their illnesses, and 
about many other problems came from the tutors, . - 

« The students 1 evaluations of the tutors give evidence of their usefulness. 
(See the evaluations, p. 43 J. The tutors' evaluations of the prqgraifi give 
evidence vf their* own committed concern-. (See pp. 45-47) 

4 ■ \ 

E. Meetings and Reports ^ # m /z ] 

Throughout the semester, the Basic Skills instructors heT* regular meetings 
at which they exchanged' information on the progress and problems of the Basic 

Skills students. , * 

» * . » 

In addition, they frequently held meetings with the tutors to check the^r 
impressions and to inform the tutors of the next lessons. * 

Three meetings during the semester were held with the internal consultants , 
as 'a group,- to gain further perspectives. 

Each month, the Basic Skills instructors met with ftie, administrators and 
with CETA representatives. The team's activities and plans as well as the 
students' progress and difficulties were detailed in Progress Reports and 
again discussed at length. 

The meetings and reports - though sometimes burdensome -"helped to keep 
the program in focus amidst a welter of daily lessons. 

* • ■» 

F. Selection Process % 

In December and early January, the two CETA offices" called prospects 
who matched the Basic Skills criteria. The studfents were asked if they woul'd 
* be interested in the program. If they were, they were Erected ^° the MCCC 
. South* Campus* to be -interviewed by one of the Basic- Skills <teacheVs a . - 

#. * * 4 

Candidates who had beep processed thro\igti- t fehe*Mt r . Clemens CETA office 
had already been tested for skills and aptitudes and had been some orientation 
andmotivation training In the officers Assessment Center. 'The tests included 
, these instruments: 

Nelson Denny Reading Test • 
C.O.A.T.S. Employability'Attitudes Test ^ 1 

Bennetts Mechanical Test ^ * 

• t WRAJS Test (Math) < 
Minnesota Paper; Form Board Test % 
% M.O.I.S. Test . . . . v * 

43 — - 
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This testing conferred much useful information, but it also added to 
the Basic Skills teachers 'rworries about overtesting. 

. Unlike the Mt. Clemens office, the Warren CETA office did no testing of 
its own. Instead it contracted to have the Nelson Denny test administered 
to its clients by a private service. When candidates arrived at the Macomb 
Campus, the Basic Skil 1 s teachers had already received their test scores. 
A Basic Skills teacher would interview a candidate according to a prescribed 
format. (See Appendix C, p. 206 ). As well as he bould, the instructor put 
the candidate at ease. Then* the instructor explained the purposes of the 
program,. and the requirements of the program. The candidate was given a set 
of course descriptions which the instructor further explained. (See Appendix 
D,*p. 207 ). * Thereafter, the instructor and candidate 'together filled out a 
''Counseling Rec'ord/% (See" Appendix E, p. 209 ). 

When this -process had* been completed, the -candidate was asked again if* 
he or she would still be interested in undertaking the program. Most were, 
but a few weren't. * * 

After the candidates had been interviewed for the day, the Basic Skills 
'instructors discussed the ^issibil ities . A few candidates appeared to be 
overqual ified for»%ie program; a few appeared underqual ified. Between 
December 10 and Japuary 9, the instructors interviewed thirty-six candidates 
of whom twenty-five were selected. 

. ■* * 

G. General Student Characteristics 

The makeup of the final, group was somethtng of a surprise to the teachers 
* It^fhcluded many more women 'tfcian had been anticipated. Seventeen of the 
twenty-five students were women. > \ • f 

Another surprise was that th£ group included no black students. Only • 
two black candidates' 'had been sent for interviews, and these ,had been 
disqualified because they already had jobs. ^ 

The age range, was .from nineteen to forty-eight. However, the* majority . 
were lV'their ^twenties. 9 \ y » 



All had been employed, though a couple of the older women had held 
only unskilled jobs years earlier. 

A coranon comment by the Instructors was that the candidates appeared 
to.be more promising than ; they had planned for. These initial impresses 
sometimes underwent revision. 

1 Most of the students had been out of school for some time. They had 
natural problems developing effective study httlts. Their Problems with • 
listening skills and attention span are discussed in the Reading/Stifly Skills 
section. Such difficulties were predictable. 

A common problem which the instructors could not anticipate at the 
-beginning of the program was poor health. Three of the students we re 
hospitalized during the course of the program. Three suffered from expli- 
cations of pregnancies. Two suffered from eye problems. Others had what 
S to be genuine illnesses which interrupted their studies from a couple 
of days to a couple- of weeks. A possible inference could be that the students 
hadn't learned basic skills earlier because- of poor general health. 

Tn addition many of the students experienced the sorts of problems' which 
could be afsiciateHitS a low economic status - car breakdowns, family pres- 
sures, and court appearances. 

The instructors sometimes'" tried to speculate whether the group was 

unusually unlucky or if it only seemed to be more Un lucky than their other 

classes because they had .learned so much more about the trouble of the basic 
skills students. 

H. Student Responses to-Canfield Learnin g Styles Inventory 

4 

On the first day of class, the students were given the Canfield Learning 
Styles. Inventory published by Humanr& Media of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Their 
responses indicate some further "class characteristics. 

1 The most striking' characteristic of the class as whole was the 

• * frequency of low self-expectancy . The "Expectancy Score of the , 

Inventory was registered on a scale from J to 5. A score of 1 would 
imply the expectancy of failure, and a score'of 2 would imply an • 
expectancy of low achievement such as a D grade. 

Out of the twenty-two students who were present to take the Inventory 

• almost half - ten - apparently expected to receive D s or s Four 

. registeriTan "Expectancy" score of 2; and no fewer than six registered 
an "Expectancy" score of 1_. ' - 

a! total of ten.predicted that tfeeir level of performance would be at 

"an average V-Satlsfactory" level of C " 0nl £ eX f eCt ^ ^KIaZ 
' ' • performance- wbirld achieve "an average or good"- B level ; and no student 
• expected to' achieve, an "outstanding or superior level of A.. ^ 

The cluster of sco.res st the bottom of the "Expectancy'.' scale was one 
of the mpst clearly definable sets of reactions to the Inventory. 



The conditions of learning which the students preferred also 

were indicated by, some clqgr.ly recognizable, and rather surprising 

clusters. 

Each item of this part of^ttfe tnventory'required the student to 
number four choices. The M most preferred" choice would be numbered 
4; the "second" would be numbered 3; the "third" would be numbered 
2; and the H least preferred" would be numbered 1. However, the 
Inventory converted these judgments into a five-point scale with 
£ indicating "most preferred" and 1_ indicating "least preferred." 
A3 would suggest that the students feelings were uncertain or, 
divided/ % « 

Student preferences for* conditions of learning were unexpected. 
The instructors had surmised. that the students had not learned well 
in their earlier schooling because tbey had disliked Authority, 

To the instructors K surprise, the category which received a high 
number of positive rankings (9) with no negative rankings was 
"Authority." (three 5's; six 4's; thirteen 3V, and no 2's or • 
1's). "Authority"' is given fchrs definition by the Inventory: 
"Desiring .classroom discipline and maintenance of order; having 
informed and knowledgeable instructors." No other category re- 
1 ceived more than nine positive or negative rankings, and no other 
positive or negative rankings Ve^eived zero . 

The strong preference for^ ^Authority" must be coupled with a 
distinct aversion' to "Instructor". The category of "Instructor" 
was defined in this way. "Knowing the instructor personally; 
having a mutual understanding* liking one another." Nine [ 
negative rankings were recorded for this category. „Jhis was the 
highest number of any set of negative. rankings. (The totals were 9 
two 5's; three 4's; eight 3's; seven 2's; and two l's). 

- When the preference for "Autlrority" and the aversion, to "Instructor" 
are combined, a certain picture emerges. tl A large part of the class preferred 
a classroom run by a strong' authority; "figure who would know his job but 
who would not become personal. This picture suggests a conventional class- 
room system. - t 

Nevertheless that inference <pust he qualified. The only other set of 
•responses which clustered as many as nine was the group of positive responses 
to "Goal Setting". "Goal Setting" is"iefined in this way< ' -Setting one's 
own objectives; using feedback to modify* goals and procedures; making 'one's 
own decisions, on object iVes?* (The totals in this" category were four 5's; 
five k 4's;, eleven 3^s; c two 2's; and NO l's.) Therefore the preferred picture 
becomes that of an orderly classroom, run by a knbwledgeabl ( e Jjjit impersonal 
instructor, which permits the pursuit X)f one^s own goals, 

A further qualification might be mate in light of . negative-student responses 
to "Orgianization". . "Organization" was defined in these words: "Course work 
logically and clearly* organized; meaningful assignments and sequence of 
activities." This category drew more negative responses (8) than any other 
except "Instructor". (The totals, were two 5*s; one 4; eleven 3's; six 2's; 
and- two l*s.) 'Possibly, the number oY negative responses was prompted by the 
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students' inference that the organization would be someone else's. A pair 

5f choices which Ststinguishei "oraamzation" from "Goal Setting" would be.; ^ 

^"(Choose the "most helpful for improving your school experience".) • ^ 

a. There were more class outlines and clearer statements 
about what the classes were all about. 

b There were more opportunities to think through my 
capabilities and set goals for my performance. 

Parallel ina the dislike of "oroanization" was a predisposition against 
"Detail" The definition of "Detail" was "Specific information on assignments, 
requirements, rules, etc:" Only three students made f *Y°^? f. J? S Sh1 JSe^3 ' s - ' 
"Detail" whereas six made unfavorable responses. (One 5; two 4 s, thirteen J s, 
f?ve !s; one ) The independent state of mind itnplled by the Preference for 
"Goal Setting" and aversion to "Oroanization" and "Detail" .seems to be dis- 
tinguished further by reactions to "Competition" and 'Independence . « ■ 

The instructors had surmised that the students would dislike "Competition: 
Desiring comparison with others-, needing to know how one i s. doing J n relation . 
to others "Yet "Competition" drew seven favorable responsesUnd only, three 
unfavorable responses' (two-5's; five 4V, twelve 3's; three 2'S^and no l's I . 

Attitudes toward "independence" were more evenly divided * ^dependence" 
was "working alone and independently; determining one's o*n study plan, doing 
things for oneself." Six favorable responses were- rec ° rde J hr i" d ! p f? d ^f ven bUt 
five negatives ones were likewise recorded (three 5 s; tfiree 4 s, eleyerj. 
3's; five 2's; no l's )• ^ - 4 . *' 

A -category which the instructors thought the students would favor.was 
"Peer: Working in student teams; good relations with others; having student 
friends, etc." Yet the class was almost evenly divided fn .regard to this 
category. Six positive and seven negative responses were indicated (no 
5's; six 4's; nine 3's; five 2^s; and two l's ). < 

The class preferences for conditions could be 'ranked, in 'this order:. ; 
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7- 


3+ 
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6- 
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9- 


3+ 
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8- 
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Authority: 
/Goal Setting: 
Competition:^ 
Independence: 
Peer: 
Detail,: 
Instructor: 
Organization: 

< 

The ranking suggested preferences for these conditions: *.< 

A setting, stabilized by knowledgeable authority, which * 
permitted independent pursuit of personal goals but which - . 
' did not necessitate personal interaction. - < ^ ; , 

Some strong cautions must be inserted before these Preferences Mft, 
accepted The Canfieid Inventory was given the first day of the- class before 
students knew oneWther and their instructors. ^ Further^., most of the 
students had been out of school some years. 4 ^ - 
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Soon after the semester had begun, most of thcclass had arranged 
itself into informal cooperative peer gg/up§;,and eventually, a number v 
even called for more goal setting by the* instftictors. Nevertheless, 
reactions to the conditions section of the inventory seemed enlightening 
and they influenced some course practices,. 

3. Student preferences for course content was likewise surprising considering 
the high proportion of females in the class. 

The preferences may be ranked in this order: 

"Inanimate: Working with things^ building, repairing, designing, 
operating." (9+ ; 2-) 

' "Numeric:' -working with numbers and logic, computing; solving 
mathematical problems, etc. M (6+ ( 4-) . \ ' f 

"People: Working with people; interviewing, counseling; selling, 
• helping." . (4+ ; 6-) 

- "Qualitative: Working with words t or language; writing, editing, 
talking." (3+ ; 9-) , 

More, than two-thirds of the class preferred working with things or. ^ 
numbers possibly because of their vocational interests- The aversion toward 
working y/i th language hadobvious implications for the writing aw) reading 
classes aVthough the students preferred reading as a nfode of learning . 
( •» • . ' 

4. Student -preferences in regard.to modes of learning appeared to contradict 
"the^r responses to preferences^ n regard to course content. 

The preferences for modes of learning follow this prder: '* 

. *- ."Reading: Examining the written word; reading texts, pamphlfets, etc/ 1 
' (6+ ; 3-) ^ 

■ ■ \ 

"•Iconic: Viewing* illustrations, movies, slides, pictures, graphs, etc." 

(6+ ; 5-) ' . : 



"Direct Experience: Handling or performing; shop laboratory, field trips, 
practice exercises, etc." (4+ 7-)- ♦ » . 



"Listening: Hearing information; lectures, tapes, speeches, etc." 
(3+/, 6-)" ' . ' f 

*Given ^the preferences of course content, an inference might be that 
"Direct Jixperience" would rank higher as- a preferred mode; but, of course, 
it did not. Additionally; the-prefetence-for " Reading " as a mode was puzzling. 

The downgrading of "Listening 11 was no surprise in retrospect. All of the 
instructors commented -upon the students 1 troubles with listening; to.'directions 
and explanations. m 
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I. Acceptance and Registration * t 

The candidates were informed by mail whether they had been accepted or 
rejected. On January 16 ' the- project Counselor, Bart Jiumano, helped the 
candidates through' the registration process and gave them a brief orientation 
to the college. ^ 

J. First-Day Activities f 

The first-day activities had been with the recommehdations of the external 
consultants and other authorities in mind. The intention was to be welcoming 
and supporti ve^and. yet to create a_ clearly defined structure. 

Activities followed this schedule: s 

8:00-9:00 The class met w4jh all four instructors.. Each instructor 

introduced himsemto those students who had not met him and 
explained the purpose and usefulness of his class. 

9:00-10:00 The Canfielcf Learning Styles Inventory was explained and 
e 'administered. 

10- 00-11:00 The students were asked to introduce. themselves to one another.' 

Each student was asked to interview one. other student. Then 
each-student gave an interview to a third student. The. inter- 
viewers were asked to take notes for 7 a paragraph to be written 
later. 

j • * 

11- 00-12:00 The students were taken on a tour of the Programmed Learning 

Center, the Computer Terminal room, the library and the Student- 
Community Center. From the Student-Community Center, the 
students could view the layout of the campus. 

12;00-12:30 Lunch * 

• » i, 

12:30-2:00 A business meetirfg was held. The students were given copies, 
of the, Attendance PoJicy, the Promptness Policy, and the 
Assignments policies. (See Appendix F, pp. 210-211). These 
• policies were discussed with the students.- The students then * 
signed a form which noted that they had read the policies, and 
had understood them. Thereafter, textbooks and supplie,s were 
distributed to the students- and they were assisted with the 
forms rioting that they had received those items. 
* ' •• . • 

2:00-3:00. The students v were asked to write the paragraphs based on the 
' notes of their interviews with other students. \ 

3-00-4:00 A guest speaker was introduced. He was Mr. .Leonard J. Rinke, 

a Divisional Manager of the Fisftetf.ftody Division, General . . * 
Motors ^ • Mr. Rinke told the students" of the usefulness of 
basic skills in business andjhow' he had^o struggle .to acquire 
those skills in order to get'ahead. 

The students questioned Mr. Rinke and then questioned the . 
instructors, about the college and the Program. , 
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The students' seemd to share the first-day' activities* in good spirits, 
but three of them had missed it.' Ope had reported that she would not be 
undertaking the program because of transportation problems. f 

When contacted by the Counselor, two others reported that they were - 
ill! Jhese two joined the program, within a week. 

'K. Further Testing v 

On the secorid day, a Tuesday," the students were given two ^more diagnostic 
tests. " \^ 

In the Beading/Study Skills^class, they* received the M^raw-ttil 1 Reading 
Rate, Comprehension, and Skimming-Scanning Test. In the" Maflfclatics class, 
they received the Mathematics Attitudes Scales test. ^ W 

'A 

On Thursday, the Counsel ing "class administered the NowickirStrickland 
"Focus of Control Scale." After all the testing they had J>een. giygn , the 
students did appear to be reaching the limits' of their tolerance. ' 

On the following Monday, the English instructor felt obligated to remind 
■- the students of the usefulness of the testing to them an(j to th§ program. He 
then. administered the Written EngVish Expression test; . 
* I , ~ f * $ » 

TRp testing prpgram, therefore, seemed onerous to the students but 
^Qgssdry fgr ttje sa|e of objective data. - , - 

L. Weekly Schedule , >" 5 ; - ' . <* 

— f :» • '* ? c," 

The weekly schedule .fdl towed this pattern: 
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BASIC SKILLS T»ROJECJ 
WEEKLY SCHEDULE-, ' 
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The lab periods offered the instructors the advantage of flexibility, 
and the students did not make many criticisms of the way the week was 
organized. (See the student evaluation, p. 42 ). / 

Nevertheless, as the tutors Commented (p. 45 ), the three-hour English 
period 'which ended the week sometimes seemed too long to be completely 
effective. ' ^ 

M. Problem Areas ' m ^ ♦ * 

4 

As the semester began, and throughout its length, the majority of the 

students appeared to be hardworking, cooperativ^and-optimistic. These 

essential points must be emphasized, for the next series of points will 

concern problem areas. . * 

• 

(1) The " tightly knit " sijjftortive atmosphere of the single 'classroom 
seemed to have some pluses and some minuses. The students soon 
developed sotae strong sub 'groups. They' did not change the original 
accidental seating pattern of the first day for several weeks.' 

In part, this pattern seemed helpful. They gave one another emo- 
tional support and they gave one another permissible help in their , 
lab periods. < 

-V I * 

On the other hand, the sub-groups occasionally generated petty 
jealousies and hostilities. The instructors and tutors sometimes 
v speculated that th£ classroom situation had generated juvenile 
behavior which would not have occurred under less intensely 
personal conditions. v 

A couple of examples will suffice, On one occasion, an instructor 
entered the classroom to find that tf^e students were having a 1 , 
paper wad fight. On another occasion,^ young woman of one sub- 
t~ group developed an animus toward a young man of another sub-group. 
• She inserted a needle in the cushion of a chair where she expected 
mm to sit. During a lab period, the chairs became switched 
around, and she sat on her own needle. Her mortification was sucht 
that she departed for the day. 9 \ 

^ - Incidents like these could be glossed over. But a few more serious 
happenings as well as occasional outbursts and flare-ups' were 
distratting. Such behavior. would not be likely if the ^students' 
were.in'a conventional remedial class. >/ " 



(2) Tardiness sometimes became another problem. The students w^re 
seldom late at the beginning of the day. But without constant 
prodding by^ the Writing instructor ,' some wouki develop habits of 
tardiness after the fttlf-hour lunch break. Docking the late- < 
comers fifteen minutes o/ pay f&r tardiness had some effect, but 
the effect was not absolute. 



(3) Absences became a serious concern. Most often, students would 
call in to report why they had missed clashes; In many casesr the 
reasons were health problems. % 

.0 ^ 



Yet by the fifth week, chronic absentees were c^ed to a 
special meeting and given a collective .warning; ^gspite? " 
warnings, absences increased after ,the sem^ter break. The 
April 22 Progress Report .jiotetf that fourteen .of the twerijty- 
one remaining students had missed at* least once^during the 
preceding two weeks. Eventually, one of the students had* to 
be dropped for excessive absences. 

r * 
'The instructors concluded that they should have adhered. to 
their own absence policy in a -me re sg ygre fashion. 

t4) Props occurred sometimes by accident ^ami sometimes, probably, 

because of excessive absences. \ 

* * 

Onfc of the original twenty-five dropped before the program 
began. Jhm reason she gave was* a transportation difficulty. 

Two more dropped during the- first six weeks. One had moved 
out of the Macomb CETA district and had, therefore/ become 
ineligible for the program. One said that she- could' not " 
find anyone to care for her young children. 

. Yet as late as April , v within five wfee^s of the semester ending 
the program still'had retained twenty-one- ouk of the twenty- 
four who had began classes. 

In the last weeks, one was dropped for excessive absences. 
Another^ dropped following a couple of weeks in th^ hospital • 
with a "back problem. One other student 'drbpp'ed^he^-told 
the Counselor, because he felt guilty about not looking for 
a job. A final student dropped within the l^st two weeks 
without giving a reason. < *V* 

^Despite the drops, the retention rate for the program was 
significantly higher than it 'was for^ the teacher's other/ 
developmental classes. This point ts demonstrated by- the 
program evaluation^. (See .p. 47 ) 



(5) Semester Break ant) Human Potential Workshop . 

A possible decline of productive behavior may have been a 
consequence of a long break in the academic classes. The 
Spring break occurred from March 12 to March* 23. The break 
was followed by the Human Potential Workshop V£d .by counselors 
from March 23 to March 26. ^ ■ ) '* ] ' 

" ■ - 5, £ & 

The^students thus had no writing, clashes from Jbrcfai 12 *p 

March 26. And. they hjd no .Math and Reading/Study Skills. \ 

classes from March 12 to March 30. < . b m • 

, / Most of the students thought that the Humarf Potential Workshop 
had helped them. Yet 1 the Workshop Tpight have been-undertaken 
at a better place in the semester. Thetutors ? whose symp^the 
tic judgment was invaluable, considered the two-week break 
"disastrous." (See v the tutors 1 evaluations, page 46 ). 



N. Concluding Activities , . 

As the semes^r, neared its conclusion, some "students became ^ncr^^ngly" 
anxious ^ajjout their s&Jaction ^rtheir next courses*and about their choice 
of vocational* paths. « The description of how the students were guided to v 
seTectionKof programs and courses is presented in the discussion of the. 
Counseling course. ; *' r 

Another important concluding activity was the administration of post- 
tests and student^evaluations, Again, the instructors had misgivings about 
'giving'the students too many tests and questionnaires in too brief , a period 
of time.^ But the instructors could. find no other time than the last week 
for these finaV necessities. 



0, Student Evaluations of the ProgranuDesign and Sequence 



tm De 

y: 



The team spoilt, some weeks formulating an* instrument for student evaluati 
of the program components; The- instrument obliged the student to note whethe 
they ^Stronqly Agr*ed u (SA), "Agreed" (A), "Disagreed" (D) or "Strongly 
Disagreed" (SD)*WTth statements about the design elements which were to be 
evaluated. , ' , 



The range Sf four choices followed the advice of external consultant, 
D^. Jdnn Roueche, to force the students into some degree of approval or dis- 
Ipproval . ^Stud^nt evaluation's of the program's classes .are presented at the 
end of, the discussion of the classes. The evaluations of the' overall design 
and sequence pf the program are presented here. 



(1) The single classroom *in which most of the program was conducted 
did not seem to. create problems for most/Students though responses 
to the last item (5-)- indicates ^fehat it could eventually become 
confining. The general approval of the one-rGDia setting came 
as a mild surprise to the instructors. ^ 1 

TABLE 3 
Evaluation of .ClassrcTom 





SA 


. A 


D 


SD 


The classroom used for Instruction 1n 
reading* mathematics and composition.... 

1. was comfortable. 










5 


9 


2 


1 i 


2, , permitted -discussions among students. 


7 


10 


0 . 


O 


* 

3, madeJt possible for instructors and 
tutorcl to. provide over- the-shoul den 
• help t\ Students. 


c 


• 

ft 


0 


b 


4. was too^crotfded. 


1 


4 


9 


3 


Sf became confining after a while.' 


5 . 


7 


3 


2 



At the bottom ctf the questionnaire, the students were asked 
to add any further comments they might care to make; Two 
students cdmnented that they would have preferred to change 
rooms from class to class . 

(2) Evaluations of the plan for an instructional day were v 

puzzling. Responses to 1 and 3 suggest -general approval. 

•But 2 suggests that the students would have wanted study 

time in addition to the lab periods, 

^ TABLE 4 
Evaluation of Instructional Day 



_k The Instruction^ day for the Basic Skills 
Program.... 

1. was about the rlcfrt length of time. 



2. should have included a study period 
during which Instructors and tutors 
would have been available to Help students 
who needed help. _ 



v ir^lu^d gnnu gh tl ae - f or-eath-xou r se 1 n - 



the program. 











4 


11 


1 


. 1 


5 


9 


2 


1 


A 


JO 




0 

— 1 















No "students .added comments about the plan of the 
" ' instructional' day. • 

(3) The next set of items contained responses of considerable 
interest to the Basic Skills Administrators and teachers. 

• . A question 'from the beginning had been whether an entire 
semester would be tpo long for a pre-vocational program. 
The responses to (1) indicate that most students did not 
consider a semester too- long. . Another important .question 
was whether basic skills should accompany or precede;, 
vocational, training. Responses to 2 and 3 suggest Vjat 
~ the students would not have wanted to begin an entire 
program without classes of reading, writing, and math 
but that most of them would have liked some vocational » 
courses to- accompany the basic skills courses. 

TABLE ,5 
Evaluation of Course Length 



If 1t 1i*offered In future semesters, the. 
Basic Skills Progra*.... 

i. should be offtrt^ as a semester 
program (16 weeks)/ 



" 2. should be offered before the student*, 
enter* a technical training program.. 

V i. should be offered along* with 

^ % -so«e technical courses where » 

students can practice the skills 

they are learning 



\ 



■5f 



H , 


7 


l 


-1 

% 


3 * 


7 
«r 

10 




2 



No students added comments about the semester length or 
' about adding technical courses to the program. 

(4) Xhe role of the tutors was generally appreciated by. the 
students. The responses to (3) in the set below indicate, 
only that the instructors 'usually kept charge of the 
grade records. * , 



TABLE 6 
Evaluation of Tutors 



The Tutors.... . - < 










Having tutors made 1t possible for .... 

1. m to hive my questions answered 
'quickly. m 


3 


11 


2 


1 


2. He to quickly find out whit «y 
errors were when I misunderstood 
something. 


A 


10 


3 ° 


0 


3. mt to quickly flnrftfut how I was 
progressing through the lessons; 


3 


8 ' 


5 


1 


*4. we* to get the Individual help I 
needed. 


5 


10 


1 


0 


5. thi teacher to do different things 
* with dlffertnt people. 




9 


0 


0 



'*'*No students added remarks about the tutors. 

(5) The students* pverall, judgement of the program was highly 
favorable. *0ne student did not respon'd to (2) possibly 
* because of an oversight. 

TABLE 7 , 

Overall Judgement 

\ * . 

. v V. OVERALL JUDGEMENT 



Overall, I ..... 

1. more confident about my chances, of 
- successfully completing a job training 
• ^ program as a result of my participation 
v in the Basic Skills Program. 


c 

SA 


1 " 
A 




SD 


13 


4 


~0 


0 


^ • 2. glad I participated in the Basic 
4 Skills Program. 


14 


2 


6 


0 



Eight students added comments indicating satisfaction for 
having been a participant in the program. Thirteen students 
added comments in praise of , the program ' •. 
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P # Student Comments on tnK Basic Skills Program in Interviews /or the 
Final Paper — N — * * ~~ ^ ~ " 

As a final assignmenfein the Writing class, the students ware given 
direction to interview other students. If possible,, each student was to 
.interview the same other student whom he or she had interviewed the first, 
day of the class. 

The interview was to elicit responses, to these questions: ^ 

(l) What do yoy think you have gotten out'of the Basic Skills Program? 

('2) What more dp you think you could have gotten out of^rfe Program? 

Tjhe interviewer was to note the responses and organize them into para- 
graphs for the final piece of writing. 

Eleven students volunteered direct compjents on changes in 'their feelings 
about themsejves and their schoo-lwdrk. This kind of response had not been 
suggested by the discussion of the assignment. When giving the assignment, 
the writing instructor had directed the students K attention toward what they 
had gained from^ their lessojis. One of the functions of - the final paper was' 
to suggest to the instructors ways of improving the designs°of future courses 

Nevertheless, the students apparently perceived personal changes . to be 
*at least as important as the -gains they had made /in reading, writing and 
math. A range jfl quotes has been listed. . 




("What do you think you have gotten out of the Basic Sk'ills Program?") 



1. "In general, (he) feels he has* learned something through 
the four month 'program; in how to communicate and relate 
to .other students in the same situation." 

2. "(She) has met alot\rif new peop^. She h'Slnade some friends 
that she hopes to bf able to keep>f v ter the program is over." 

3-. > SNow Shel is not afraid to talk to the teather to get help 



on things." 



t 



4. "She needed this program to help her so she could be competitive 
in callege classes and to project a more knowledgeable impression 
on fellow peers and teachers. 

Due to the confidence she experienced in herself by taking 
part in and succeeding in this program, she has become energized 
and motivated. ..." 



5. "These classes gave (her) a complete new outlook' for the future. 

6. "Basic Skills have 5 given (her) a better outlook on the future, 
with a better prospective of the job market." 

7. "(He) also has a better attitude toward school. His motivation 
is better too. ..'-.he knows what goal' that he has got to go for s 
in life/ . \ 

DO 



8. ". . . she '^bai. gained a strong serise of responsibility from the 
Basic Skills Program. " • . m 

9. "... (he) is 'back in the swing of things/ He has got out of 
being lazy aod'back into the routine of getting up in the 
morning and he is more responsible." 

("What more do you think you Could have gotten out of the Program?") ' 

Two students mentioned th?t they would have preferred' a larger rooip. 
The same two students would have preferred to change rooms for every class. 

o 

One^student said that she would have liked to visit regtfTar College 
classes. fn the techr\i<;al .program she 'hopes to follow. 

One/student said that the lunch ht)ur could Tiave been longer. 

Q: Tutors' Evaluations and Comments on the Program 

Some-'apprehepsion was expressed that the students 1 evaluations- may have 
been colored by end-of-semester sentiments. • 

The tutors were encouraged to make tl^ir own judgments from the vantage 
of their 'experience. Their evaluations and conments were candid but somewhat 
less positive than the. students' 4 had been. The tutors reached a consensus on 

most points and noted any ^vari^at ions of opinion. 

< - * 

1. They "agreed" that the classroom was comfortable but .added the comment 
"too much.So." The tutors "agreed" that the room permitted discussions 
and again commented "totfjnych so" and added that the rpom "allowed 

too much socializing." The tutors also "aTgreed" that the room 
was too crowded and confining. 

2. The tutors "strongly disagreed" that the instructional day was "the 
right length of - tame" Adding the remark "problems with attention 

. span.", Th.ey "strongly agreed" th'at the day' included enough 
time for each ^course. The tutors added the suggestion, "there 
should have been an hour set aside during which students could 
do catch-up woH, make' up tests, or get extra <ftel p." 

3. In regard to the semester plan, 'the tutors made this suggestion: 
* ."There should have" been two eight-week mini-semesters with 

instructors permission to* continue." Nevertheless, the tutors 
"agreed" that the program should be offered before the students 
entered a technical training program. On the other hand, one 
Pk tutor "disagreed" and lone tutor "strongly disagreed" that some 

technical courses should accompany the program.. In addition 
to thejt? responses to the questionnaires, the tutors wrote a 
sumnary W what they judged- to bathe programs' strengths and 
weaknesses. They then added theifr reconmendations. 

Tutors^ evaluations of strengths 

1. Overwhelming opportunity for students to master basic skills, 
in reading, math, and writing. • * 




2. Tremendous teacher preparation ^ effort, patience, and 
encouragement. • f • 

r 3. Constant effort to restore and to boost students 1 academic ' 
cqnfidence and self-image. "Nothing. succeeds like success. 11 

\ a. Initial pace was not overwhelming. 

b. Topics were repeated and re-explained. 

^ c. Students were encouraged to learn from their mistakes. 

"Mistakes are a* part of learning'. " . s\ 

d. Some opportunity was given for the students to work at their 
own pace. , y , 

* , e. Pre-tests and re-tests took some of the pressure off. i 

4. Informality within a structured learning environment. 

5, Students were encouraged, to help each other. 

* Tutors' Evaluations ,of difficulties^ * • K c * 

1. Non-classroom setting. • % 

a. easy cha.irs 

b. eatfnq and drinking during class 

c. smoking during tests in PLC room 

d. profanity and sarcastic language" 



% 1. Linda did not see this^as.a problem; Frank felt that the 
; „, matter r should have be£n raised with the students. 

2. Same "classrbom" all tlay. - - - . 

3. Lateness to class. * . * - * . 

a. set a limit and then give a penalty of i hr. loss of pay: 

4. Two^hour writfng lab was difficult as the final class of the week. 

m 

5. Absences may not'have been handled uniformly., 

6. Many behavioral patterns that gave some of/he students trouble in 
' high school were allowed to continues 

a. Some were reinforced by the students • themselves. 

7. Two-week semester break (1 week of vacation and 1 week of the Humar 
Potential Workshop) was disastrous for Some of the students; they 

. never recovered from it. 

« Mb <*> 

60 . 
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Tutors 1 . Comments arfd Suggestions 



There were two beneficial 1 changes that took place after the mid- 
semester break: deadlines on' writing assignments and time limits for 
completing math units. Some of the difficulties may have resulted fpnr -V 
#i under "Strengths . " While some of ,the .difficulties suggest inherent * T * 
remedies,, there are several additional strategies that may be helpful: 

1. Have the Human Potential Workshop at the end of the program. * « 

2. Rotate the class schedule each week. 

3. Eliminate some of the participants at , mid-semester. H \ ^\ • 

4. Have some counseling and group discussions at the'beginning t $ ' 
'of the program on-high school academic and behavioral problems: 

R. Comparison of Success Rates of Basic Skills and .Developmental Classes 9 \ - 

• • J 

In order to compare the success rate' of the Basic Skills Program-to-those 
of. regular rpnjedial classes., math instructor, Je,rry Brantley developed,, a 5et\ t 
of tables and statistics. Thfe tables .relate thenumbers of "successful" % \ 
completions of the Basic Skills Program'tQ those of Morton's developmental < * 

English 005 classes, Smarr's developmental Reading -005 classes, and Brantley's 
developmental Math 005 classes which were taught in the same semester. "Success" 
is defined as completion of a course with a "passing" grade of 0 or^better. , V 



* * 




3" 


Total 


ENGLISH 005 < 


-# 


20 


48 


BASIC SKILLS WRITING 




6 


24 


' TOTAL - " — 

« 


^46 


26 


.72 


• \ 


S 


S 


Total 


READING 005 ; 


15 


10 


25 


BASIC SKILLS READING/STUDY 


18 


6 


24 


TOTAL" 


33 


16 


49 


* 


S 


S 


Total 


MATH 005 


23 


13 


36 


BASIC SKILLS MATH 


18 


6 


24 


TOTAL 

1 


41 


19 


60 


VI. 9264 + Nl.2528 


+ 


N/.8215 


- i ( 



X 2 = (28 (6) - 20 d8) 2 72 
46* 26 . 48- 24 , 

, * 1.-9264 ' ? 

X 2 = (15 (6) - 10 (18) ) 2 « 49 
. 33 • 16 *24 '25 7 

= 1.2528 

X 2 = (23 (6) - 13 (18) ) 2 60 
41 • 19 • 36-24 

= .8215 



The figures demonstrate that the Basic Skills students succeeded at a sigritficantly 
higher rate^than did the regular developmental classes. The odds that the 
difference could have occurred by chance are only one in twenty. . / 
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Summary ; I ^ 

/ f * 

1. A semester-long pre-vocational ^program for CETA students^ 
• was planned; 

2. One question of the design was whether a class-sized program' 
should be developed to sgrv^only CETA students. The higher 
success rate of the Basic Skills Program in relation to regular 
developmental programs, suggested that. it could^be. 

3. Another question of the design was whether a semester, was too 
long for a pre-vocational program. Student evaluation's indi- 
cated that it was not too long. The judgments of the. tutor 
disagreed. 

4'. The students followed a seven*- to-eigfit hour-per-day, Monday- 
througfc-Thursday, thirty-hour weekly schedule. d 

5'. A question of- the weekly schedule was' whether it was too long 
and intense. Student evaluations suggested not; the- tutors 
evaluations disagreed.. 

6. "A single classroom conveniently opposite the pVog raided 

Learning Center was selected for the Program. 

7. A qu'estion'was whether the Program should be bas«d in 
sjngle room. The student evaluations suggested few problems. 
The tutors' judgments disagreed. 

8. The classroom, though convenient in some respects, could; 
not be fully adapted to mastery ^earning techniques. 

9. The -tutors were essential to individualized instruction. 

10. jfrequent meetings of therms true tors, administrators, tutors, 

consultants, and CETA representatives helped define the 
progress of the Program., 1 

11. The criteria for selection of students Jiere carefully 

, defined. A central criterion was achievement of the 7th- 
v9th grade level 6n the total score of the Nelson^ Denny 
reading test. 

12. The selection of students from CETA candidates followed a 
defined procedure. ' 

13V The characteristics of those chosen for the Program differed 
from expectations in that there were, (a) more women, (b) no t 
■ Black students, and (c) more hea.lth problems. 

14. Student responses to the Canfield Learning Styles Inventory 
'• indicated these characteristics: 

(a) Almost half the students had a low expectancy of success. 



(6) A general preference for a setting, stabilized by a .* . 
knowledgeable authority, which permitted independent • 
pursuit of personal goals but which did not necessitate 
■ personal interaction. 

(c) A preference to working with^things or numbers rather 
. than with people, or language. f 

;* (d) A preference for learning by reading or viewing gather 
than by direct experience or listening. 

15^ The first-day activities were planned to provide a structured 
yet supportive environment. 

l&rThe testing program ran the risk of overtesting. 

17. * The "tightly knit" atmosphere of the classroom seemed to 

encourage some mutual support and some juvenile behavior.. 

18. Most students progressed in an earnest and cooperative manner. 

19. Tardiness and % absences, sometimes became problems during the 
semester. 

20. As late as April, -only three .students had dropped the program, 
but three more dropped in the final weeks. 

21. The two-week interruption caused, by the Spring break and 
Human Potential Workshop .may have demoralized spme students. • 

TL The tutors judged that>the program could be 'improved by (a) . 
design, changes and (b) enforcement of student-like habits and 
demeanor. 

23. .According to statistical evidence, the Jasic Skills classes 
achieved significantly higher success, rates than regular 
developmental classes taught by the s.ame instructors in 
the same semester. 
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' REVIEW OF RELEVANT RESEARCH OF iJRXCTICES - COLLEGE READING /§TUDY SKI^S 

' • , • , r — ' — 

During the past few decades^ community college, college, and university 
• campuses across the Upited States have been the scene of rapid growth of reading/ 
study programs and/or courses. In fact; Smith, Enrlght/ and Devlrlan (1975) found 
in a nationwide survey that 61% of the respondents were running some sort of study 
skills program. Along with this growth,: there has occurred the development of a 
body of research related ( to college-adult reading. Two extensive reviews of recent 
research in the. field now&xist: Blanton and Smith (1975) provide a review of the re- 
search reported In over WS Journals, ■ uW Dissertation Abstracts, and In Research In 
Education for the period of May, 1973, through May', 1974; and Sutnmers, Forester, 
/ and Jeroski (1978) review reports of research published In .the literature for the period 
Nof June, 1974, through May, 197 6.^ Furthermore, a, critical review of current programs 
of reading/study skills instruction afttro-year colleger was presented by Mione (1977) ? - 
Additional useful reports of research dnlcollegg and adult reading can tie found in the 
Annual . Summary .of Investigations ' Relating to Reading .p ublished by the International 
Reading Association 'and In the ERIG, SYSTEM (fSr which a guide to search procedures 
i can.be found in Basile and others, 1975). ' 

1 A Questionable Value of Research *ReWs for Developing Model Program 

However, Sanders (1979) has 'found that much diversity characterizes the methods^ 
materials, content, and bperational practices of college'. reading/study programs. In W 
an attempt tb discover (1) whether or not these programs do make any difference and 
' (2) what content and operational factors may have contributed to the difference, she 
studied nearly 700 research- reports written between I960 - 1977. Of these she found 
"that only 28 studies described their data in useable statistical form, i.e., by relating 
the mean gains between treatment and comparison groups. .Her meta-analysis of these 
' studies Indicated that college reading/study programs can ana* do have statistically: ^ 
significant overall' beneficial effects in developing students' reading rate, comprehension, 
vocabulary, study habits, and grade point average. However, most Importantly, as. did 
Blanton and Smith (1975) before her, Sanders jl979) jgoncluded thai attempting .to use, 
re search reports In order to create a model colle^T reading/study, program is not 
~ currently possible since there exists a serious deficiency in reporting and describing the 
program content and operational factors which Influenced the gains. Development of a 
nJodel college reading program therefore still remains somewhat conjectural. . 

« 

♦ 

B T entative Guidelines for Developing Effective College Read ing/Study Skill Programs 

Fairbanks (1973), from her study of the relationship of specified features of 
repdrted programs to the effect of those programs' on academic achievement, developed 
six guidelines for program developers. Sanders (1979) found that three of these gulden 
lines were supported by her investigation and by her broad review of programs. In 
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addition to these three, Sanders (1979) offered fifteen specific recommendations: -five 
for Remedial /Corrective Reading Programs, four for. Academic Support Programs, and 
six for Developmental Reading Programs. Other studies also supported the contention 
that certain reading program features affect changes in GPA: t Turner and others (1974), 
B u r gess a nd- others t!976), and Haburton (1977}. And Mione' (1977), after critically re- 
viewing three main program orientations and four other orientations found among two-' 
year college programs, proposed five guidelines for the improvement of community college 
reading/study skill programs. - v > , » , , 

* I 

In order to present these features and/or recommendations in an organized- manner, 
the remainder of this review of the- literature will include them as they and the findings 
ofi other researchers and experts are related to the following broad conceptual framework: 

jr . . ^ - 

# Diagnosis 

' ProgTam Design / * 

Program Content 
Instructional Methodology 

* 1. Guidelines Related to Placement/Diagnosis 

/ - One important feature of successful programs discovered by Fairbanks (1973) and 
" verified by Sanders (1979) was that these programs involved studenjtfin the diagnosis of 

. their reading difficulties and made them aware of the means by which they could correct 
their problems. The fact that careful diagnostic testing is especially necessary for poor 
readers was the conclusion reached by West and Lagotic (1979) inasmuch as -these" authors 
found that poor readers, unlike capable readers, did not perceive accurately the nature of 
their reading difficulties. *■ 

(a) Placement 

Roueche and Snow (1977) reported that successful reinedial programs generally 
included "more tests" than did unsuccessful programs and that while senior colleges 
• ranked the SAT as their favorite diagtfpstic/placement instrument, community col- 
leges relied very commonly -on the Nelson Denny Reading Test/ These authors 
citeb the following as "other tests" used by both types of instilntions: McGTayr-Hill, 
California Achievement Test, Diagnostic Reading Test, Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 
ACT , and Stanford Achievement Test, The Brown-HoltzVnan Survey ' of Study Habits 
and Attitudes was the only study skills Aeasure cited by these author s. Other study 
skills tests mentioned in the literature were 4 the Study Skills Survey and the Survey * 

* of Reading/Study Efficiency. • 

However, Wate/s (1980) summarized the current critical opinion of reading 
• experts on the use of standardized tests: 

The complexity of the reading process 'makes reading experts 
* loath to depend exclusively on the T^cores of a reading test to 

determine* level of ability. Yet it ^eems to be the - only way - 
. . to survey the skills of large gropfte of , incoming students. 

Those who use those scores mutt be aware of their limitations. 
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.... The results of a standardized survey test indicate only 
how the group tested behaves in a particular kind of reading 
situation when compared with the norms specified b£ the 

testers . Test sc ores do not tell us' tflo mufch about how, a 

, student'will perform in specific college reading situations. 

Newman (1980) added several other cau^pns abdut the use of standardized 
tests: that they often yield inaccurate' individual scores; that they are valid as post- 
tests only if the test measures what has been taught; that even as a group measure, 
the test data may be inaccurate for evaluation if there are socio-cultural, educational, 
or age differences between the norming group and the testing group. 

And Pyrczak (1975) reported the results of a number of studies which re- 
vealed that a substantial number of questions in standardized reading tests lack passage 
dependency. * Thus, a student may have a better than chance opportunity to answer such 
Hems correctly without having to re&d the passages on which those items were supposed- 
ly based. 

♦ 

Most importantly, Tillman (1977) offered empirical comparisons among three 
widely used standardized tests at the college level: the Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
(N-DRT), the Diagnostic Reading Test (DRT), and the McGraw-Hill Basic Skills System 
Reading Test (MGHRT). The author did not offer a wholesale recommendation of any 
of the tests; instead he pointed out the weaknesses in reliability, validity, and in read- 
ability for each .test. '.Nevertheless, he judged jthat the MGHRT 1 s "substantial 
relationship with achievement and general abO>ty is evidence that the author hag been 
able to construct a specific and valid measure of reading ability" and that, the MGHRT 1 s 
technique of systematically" increasing the difficulty of. its comprehension passages 
"appears to be motivationally sound and fairest to slow examinees, 11 in spite of the fact 
that readability measures indicate the "DRT is low, the MGHRT high, and the N-PRT 
approximately midway." And he concluded by stating, 'Indications are that the tests • 
can be~ useful in prediction, one of> their basic purposes. 11 

However, Farr (1968) concluded, after a careful analysis of several tests, 
that the rate sub- test of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test -should not be used at all. 

• * 

Newman (1980) cited two available publications" tha£ can be helpful in choosing - 
standdrdized tests for Jfce adult basic reader:" Carsetti's Literacy: Problems and 
'Solutions (1975) and Tests for Adult Basic Education Teachers by Vonderharr and 
others -(1975). * ^ 

Of course, oncethe appropriate standardized instrument has been adminis- 
tered, placement follows* * ^ 
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Waters (1980) included the following table as a guide to placement in a college 
program. ' * ^ 



\ 



Initial Placement in College Programs. 



t 



Lewd 



Recommended Advanrrd 



Heading T$st 
Cutoff 
Potntc 



Student Characlrrixtta 
and Shtis Needed 



College Program 



Mandated Intermediate 



Basic 



50th percentile down to* 25th 
or 3f)th percentile 



25th or 35th ' 
pereentile^own 
to 10th or I5th>' 
percentile 

10th or 15th percentile arfd 
below 



Has all basic skills. Needs 
confidence lor flexibility of 
,rate. Ready for college 
materials Needs 
sophisticated study skills. 

Needs vocabulary help Finds 
college material difficult, 
needs pattern practices Not 
ready for speed. 

Poor decoding skills, 
lack of vocabulary, 
poor knowledge 
of affixes and 

roots Poor comprehension of 
high school-level materials. 



Some take remedial writing, 
others freshman 
composition, twelve academic* 
credit 



Some take remedial writing, 
others freshman composition 
Some take remedial math, six 
to nine credit* 

Most take basic remedial 
writing, noncredit math, no 
more* than six academic 
credits 



) 



As suggested by Sanders (1979) 'diagnosis of specific .reading difficulties followed 

J>y prescriptive teaching must then oc6ur if the program is to be successful. V 

\ * • 

» . * 

(b) Diagnosis of Basic Students . - 

For the Basic student especially those that Ml below the 10th percentile as * 
identified in the foregoing table, Waters (1980) recommended the support services of 
a clinic which offers the specialized diagnostic tests that assess perceptual acuity and 
screening tests that provide, a highly specific profile of the students reading problems. 
The following instruments were recommended for' clinical assessment: 



" Clinical Test 

\ 1 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination 

Test (1973) # 
Goldman - Fristoe - Woodcock - 
Test of Auditory Discrimination 

(1970) 



Keystone Visual Survey Tests ^1956) 

Bender Visual - Motor Gestalt 
Test (1946) 



Function 

• * a 

\ * assesses ability to discriminate 
auditory data 



measures visual acuity at both 
normal and reading distances 

assesses visual motor skills which, 
if poor, indicate vulnerability 
in the reading process 



^erJc 
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Thp clinic* may very well administeP other individual measures of basic reading 
strength^ and weaknesses although classroom teachers cpuld do so as well. Two adult 
versions of the Informal Reading Inventory. (IRI) intended for basic skills are now avail 

• able which indicate a student's independent, instructional, and frustration levels of 
...reading, his learning ca pacity, as wel l as his streng ths and weaknesses in decoding the 

written word: O'Donnell's Informal Reading Inventory . (1975) and^AnTB^ma^RlMlM" 7 ~ 
Inventory for Use by Teachers of Adult Basic Education (1972). , (»odmturand Burked 
The Reading Miscue Inventory (1972), which requires some training to administer, yields 
~\gualitative data about a reader's use of the three cueing system^ of written language: 
the grapho-phonic (sound-symbol), syntactic, and semantic. Because If require^ a re- 
telling after, an^oral reading, it helps to identify^ varibus kinds of reader^ including 
those who are nonTComprehendin£ word-callers as well as tljose falt§pirfg decoders who 

nevertheless comprehend what they appear to be stumbling through, 

' 1 < * 

A group measure of phpnics decoding skills which the literature reported as suit- 
able to adult populations, is the California Phonics Test (1963).* 

'Informal diagnosis may also occur by teacher-prepared tests, such as individually 
administered informal reading inventories constructed from actual course ^materials 
or group administered cloze tests constructed from potential instructional materials* In 
-** fact, Rosenkranz (1976) 4 found that cloze* tests u^ing a 1/5 deletion ratio "Vere acceptable 
for matching advanced ABE students with appropriate reading materials. 

7 y . 

Newman (1980) recommended, especially for the Basic student, tact^iy gathered 
background information regarding the prospective student's acadWic record Ji employ- 
ment record, other experience, - and personal data as well as an rt^orn^ljifterest 
Inventory (I.I.I.) to, be used for developing personalized reading lessons. 

( C ) Diagnosis of Intermediate and Advanced Students 

Diagnosis with in-house instruments may also be useful for determining the ; 
reading problems of the Intermediate student whQ falls between the 10th to 35th percentiles 
on a standardized test. 

Waters (1980)' cited the Comprehensive Reading Program' Competency Examination 
of College-Level Reading and Study . Skills developed by Bowles and pthers (1976) as an 
example of an in-house test^which closely approximates the actual reading experience in 
a typical college assignment, this test has the advantage of requiring students to read 
a chapter from an actual college text and to § respond to vocabulary, comprehension and* 
j study sltflls questipns based, on the chapter. But it has the disadvantage of being un- 
suitable for testing thousands of incoming students since each exam must be scored 
4 individually. Furthermore, an examiuation of the Bowles test^reveals a level of diffi- 
\ culty beyond the capabilities of a typical basic skills student and even of, the ldWer levels 
* of the category called developmental stud^pts* ^Instead, it seems fuitable for the type 

* of .student who Tails between the 25th and 50th percentiles, on a standardised college ^ 
reading test. , ^ * 

^ " .% x ' 

Maxwell (1979) suggested a* way to administer the Brown-Holtzman &irvey of « 
Study Habits and Attitudes in order lo distinguish between students who genuinely lack 

♦Basically the* close technique .assesses the suitability of a given .text for prospective 
readers by askipg those readers to* supply* words deleted 'from reffre^entative passages 



of that text at. a rate of every fifth (or n fh) word. 

I bo 



knowledge of effective m study habits and attitudes and students who know' but fail to' 
apply them personally. ' She recommended asking academically ^unsuccessful students 
to respond to the Survey as they thinly "AV students *would. AQf^course, those who 
respond "correctly" kno^jjut do hot apply useful study skills, ^yhile those who 
respond "incorrectly" need help in developing the study skills for which they tack 
awareness. a * ^ 

^(d) Diagnosis^ of Listening Skills <> - • 

In the area of study skills, Roueche 'and Snow (1977)*inststed that listening ability 
is a primary skill for success in the college classroom. For Basic students Clark 
and Woodcock (1967) developed Standardized Listening Passages which could be used 
to diagnose listening capacity. Of course, the Xerox Effective Listening Program, 
originally developed for white collar workers, contains a pre-test whose score can " 
be used to assess a student's listening efficiency against ^jie„ 24% efficiency of the 
average untrained . adult listener. 

(e) Diagnosis of Test Anxiety , 

Finally, Maxwell (1979) cited two instruments which are widely used to diagpose 
test anxiety in students: Alpert and Haber-'s Achievement Anxiety Questionnair e (I960), 
which helps v to distinguish b.etween facilitating and debilitating anxiety^ and, the^pTABS ' 
(Suinn Test Anxiety Behavior Scale , 1969). A 

(f) Intellectual and Physiological Limitations a * & 

Two final studies are worth mentioning in the area of diagnosis/placement. 
Ford (1974) found. that of all the factors he studied* I. Q. made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the reading ability of the college freshmen he tested. In other words, as 
some people are limited or gifted in intelligence, they will also remain limited or 
potentially gifted in reading ability. The implication seems to be that an intelligence test 
administered during placement may save institutions, reading faculty, and students of low 
Intelligence much frustration, cost, and time. . • 

\ ' ■ i % * 

'Worth considering along this line of thought is Frauenheim's follow-up study 

(1975) of 4p adult 'males who ^ere diagnosed as dyslexic in childhood. Teste . 

administered 10 years and 3 months affer the initial diagnosis indicated that *he 

subjects* remained severely retarded in reading ability (mean G. E. score of 3.6). 

Perhaps, all that the reading program ought to promise, therefore, is to help individual 
.achieve what their intelligence and/or physiology allows them to achieve and no jnore. 
In other word's, sbm$ rare'^Jividuals" cannot learn tb read at all because* the 
physiology of their bt ain preVejaJs them from processing the written word. ° Others 
cannot learn to read materials at a sophisticated level of thought because their intel- 
ligence cannot cojJe with 'sucl) thinking. .Most readers, however, can improve their 
reading/study skills'to some level beyond which. they currently read, . And they can 
improve by participating in a* program where they hdve^been approximately well 
placed and within .which. the nature of their current st^rfethtf and weaknesses. has been 
carefully and Realistically diagnosed; m ^ 
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(g)- Summary - Placement/Diagnosis * 

In summary*- the literature seems to suggest the following as a model for'placeVnent/A 
>sis of large groups of arriving students for- a comprehensive reading/study skillsw 



diagnosis 
program: 



Standardized Testing 

r 



0 - 15%ile 1 



Initial Placement 

4t = 

116 - 35%ile j 



36 - 50%ile~ | 



_4< 



Basic Reading 
(Mandatory) 

IHi- 



Clinical Diagnosis 

Visual/auditory acuity 
'.Visual/auditory 

discrimination 
^Informal Reading 

Inventory 
Reading Miscue 

Inventory 



Developmental Reading 


(Mandatory) 


> 






Informal 






Diagnosis 






( Cloze tests 






Informal 








tests 






Survey «of 






• Study Skillq 



Advanced Reading' 
(Recommended) 



Informal 
Diagnosis 

Survey of 
Study Skills j 

(advanced) J 



And the following appear to be suggested by the literature' as - guidelines foun^in^ccessful 
college reading/study .programs for the placeinent and diagnosis of students.- . 

Placement— ffc 

1, Although standardized reading tests .'have severe lim'taticcs, cuch a test 
the Nelson-Denny Reading- Test, for example'-- is useful fof predicting success 
for large groups of incomingTreshmen. 

2 ) An intelligence^ test, administered during placement procedures,: may help' the 
institution, the faculty, and most importantly the student formulate realistic 

, ■ "Academic goals and programs. t 4 "* 

3 ) Generally, four, levels of reading improvement should be available for the . 
placement of.students: special (handicapped, and/or learning disabled)-, basic, 
developmental, and advanced. . 

Diagnosis ■ 

1 ) A diagnostic .clinic should be maintained as a support service, to severely 
handicapped readers. This clinic should make trained professionals available . 
to offer specialized diagnostic testing from which a highly specific profde of 
the student's handicaps, limitations, and strengths may be developed. 



9 
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2 ) The successful program must involve students directly in the 
understanding,, and choice of treatment for their reading problems. 

. 70 
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3. ) Informal diagnosis by means of commercially preparSj^-wu^Aewalier pre- 
pared Instruments designed especially* for or suitable for adults ip'now possible. 
These may include: informal reading inventories, cloze tests, in-house tesTs 
of college-level reading and study skills,* listening tests, and test anxiety scales. 

4. ) For all students, but most especially for the functionally illiterate, interest . 
inventories and background data jshould be gathered _hy which to personalize 
instruction. > : ' 

2. ' Guidelines for Program Design 

Remedial, and developmental reading/study Skills instruction In college and ^ 
community colleges is currently offered In a variety of program organizational designs: 

4 1.) It may be offered as courses or minicourses.^ These may include distinct 
reading courses and/or, study gkills courses, though often reading and study 

J skills are combined in one course. The courses may be taught out of the 
English Department or the Reading Department; as one variety of instruction 
provided irt a Learning Assistance Center; or as part of a larger, more inte- 
grated Basic Studies Division. Cbmmonly^such courses extend fpr a semester, 
although sometimes they are offered *as ifiinicourses, especially in study skills, 
or as summer mini-semester preparatory courses. * 

ft , 

« • ■ 

2. ) It may be offered in a wholly individualized, self-paced modularized and/or 

tutored mode within a Learning Center or in outreach sites. . v 

3. ) It may be offered as adjunct skills courses (Maxwell; 1979) which parallel 
regular classes (whose enrollments are high, in jvhich many students have difficulty 
learning the content, and for wfiich grading is tough). In this form/the skills 

| >v specialist popperates with the content teacher, attends the content class, and con-* 
ducts lekSrnipg/skillfi , sessions for students in/the content clasp in sessions held > 
after the^regul^r tl^ss^ " t \ m k 

The question as to which of these organizational modes"' iB .mo^t effective depends 
more upon qne^s philosophy of instruction than upon the conclusive results of any re- 
search in the area. In fabt, the issue relates to the debate regarding which delivery 
system to *4ise — the traditional course lecture, design at one extreme or the wholly 
individualized, programmed approach- at the other, with ail sorts of combinations and 
variatites^in. between. , Consequently, the question would test be dealt with in abater 
section of this review^HCnstiuctional Methodology. ^ 

However, tabling fqf the time being this related. issue does not mean that research 
has nothing at all t.o say about effective program design, it does.. \ 



( a ) Design Features of Successful Programs * «* 

Fairbanks (1974), for example,, found that reading programs which significantly 
affected student GPAs combined reading and study-skills instruction with counseling 
services, included more clas s time' for practice than did unsuccessful programs, and 
were 40 hours or more inouratjon. 

Maxwell (1979 1 ) cited the teacher Mentor Counselor Program at Brooklyn College 
as a program which exemplifies Fairbanks 1 guidelines. Thffe special services program • 
had the following features: ■ ° 

. ? ■ . r — * 

- It gave interdisciplinary relnediation in 'reading^ • . 

~ ^- It. implemented* counseling and tutorial services"^ .the classroom. 

It stressed close communication among instructors, Counselors, tutors, 
and remedial personnel, who met together <three times weekly. — m 
x - Average Contact with students was eleven hours per week. * • 

In comparing this program to one in which the counselors, remedial specialists, and 
instructors did not interact, Obler and others (1977) found that the experimental group 
achieved higher GPAs and had a significantly higher rate of retention.- 

o 

I 

^ Integrating Reading/Study Stills within a Division . . 

Rouedhe and Snow' (1977) presented results which favor incorporating the reading/ £ 
study skills instruction within a total developmental program. They cited their resea/ch 
which showed that "programs organized by department or division accounted for the » 
organizational pattern in 67 percent of both the senior and community colleges -m the ' - 
high success group," while developmental "programs which consisted of individual 
(often isolated) courses in departments spread across the campus accounted «for the . 
organizational pattern found in 33 percent of the senior colleges and 4Q. percent of the ^ 
community colleges "reporting low success with students." 

** ' V 

Maxwell (1979) succinctly summarized the characteristics of effective programs 

in this way: J ' 

' Although it is impossible to separate out the various components 
of an integrated program to determine which aspects of it mate a 
* difference, the combination .of instruction," counseling, reading and study ^ 
skill§ services, and tutoring within one program and the interaction of the. 
various staff .members seem to be the conditions necessary for a success- 
ful program. m • . 

Finally, and certainly most importantly, .after critically reviewing the state of 
programs found in community colleges/ Mione (1979) concluded "that two-year, college \ 
reading programs lacked clear, .broad,^ in-depth objectives." Two reasons for this 
major- problem, Wh^ich fie identified as primary causes, were these: . . 



1 i Lack of philosophy, , i.e., they fail to view reading as ••developmental 

1 acce ss for which all students at alMeyels could benefit from instruction: 
•remedial, developmental, advanced and even those needing more specialized , 
. work ~ the handicapped and retarded. 

2 ) T^knfftf broad definition, t>f rggdj^ on which to base the program, i.e., 
S mWTol"vTiwtog reading £s a "complex, active process involving such 

factors as purpose, attitude, personality^ language skills, knowledge, 
intelligence, past experience, conceptual background, and neurological, 
physiological, and psychological concerns^ . . [as]' the active process, 
[involving] thinking and reasoning and; reacting" - these ill designed 
. • programs viewed reading "as a simple mechanical process involving word 
recognifion and. pronunciation, 1 and emphasizing eye-movement." 

% \ A non-technical, description of the reading process (me of the most . 

comprehensible that can be found) la, given by Waters (1980) in the recent book 
•Teaching Basic Skills in College. Because an understanding of the reading . 
^process is so crucial to the deve lopment of a sound .college reading program, it is 

offered here in its entirety: 

In the process of reading, the reader begins by looking at the 
words in a passage, expecting to grasp their meaning. When the ' • 

i reader knows the words and the sentence or passage fitsinta hi? 
* prior knowledge and experience, he can t comprehend the te.xt. * 

Wh# the reader uno)e^tand$ thus depends not only on what he - 
see**on the printed'page but also on the extent to which hfs expert-, 
* ence contributes to his understanding- When this process happens ^ 

ynooihly. reading takes place, meaning is acquired, and the reader 
< * is unaware of the reading process as such. When the reading pro- 

cess is slowed down by uncertainty of any sort, when errors in « f 

nfeamng. ambiguities of yeaning, or-unknown words appear, read- 
ing is impaired and meaning is not clear. The loss in comprehen- 
sion can bo due either to the reader s \Sck of skills, to lack of expe- * \ , 
riential background, or td the inherent difficulty of the material. 
« \ In -the usu^l'feadiftg of a passage, the reader uses all avail- 
\ -able decoding skills to give meaning to the prinl; some words are so , 
familiar that the reader automatically fecognizes them: these sight. 
• i wojds^re perceived as wholes. If the reader finds unfamiliar « 
words* his pace of understanding h slowed and he summons a 
vanity of decoding skills. He will use the context of the sentence as' 
a clue to meaning and pronunciation. However, context may not. * • • 

< ; help, as with the word teUbmocular in the sentence "He used the / 

. v telebinocular*machme.** Here the sentence provides no clues be- 

yond the indication thar whatever the word means, it describes' 
some kind of machine. The reader can also use an alternate ^ , 

strategy, searching for pronunciation help and meaning in telt, bi, 
and ocular. If" the reader has a knowledge of the common hiorph- f 
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emc? he can assign some meaning: tele = far, 6i=two. and 
ocular- pertaining to the eye. Using these fragments and the con- 
text, a reader might be able to understand the word. If the reader 
does not recognize tfie morphemes* he may try to pronounce the 
word, sound by v sound, hoping the blending'Of phonemes will 
echo a word already in his oral or listening vocabulary. If none of 
these strategies* helps, then either the reader skips over the .word., 
losing some'degree of meaning, or he interrupts his- reading to 
consult a dictionary, **, 

As each^wofd is decode'd, the reader simultaneously under- 
takes (he more abstract task of assigning a precise meaning to it. 
Here vocabulary skills are needed. Each subject' area has its own 
specific tettminology; for example, chemistry has its catalysts and 
reagents, biology has its mitochondria and endoplasmic reticulum. 
These terms are precise and must be learned specifically for the 
subject area i n_qu estion. Other more generally known words ac- 
quire specific meanings when they become part of the lexicon of a 
particular subject area, for example, the term work in physics. 
However, a readef need notjtnow every word in a passage if the 
grammar and semantic cues in .the rest of the sentence provide 
sufficient information for general understanding, For exaftiple.~in 
thfc sentence "He trie'd to clarify the passage, but his explanation 
onlv served to obfuscate it further." the reader can guess "the mean- 
ing of the word obfuscate if he knows the word clanjy and the imph- 
•cajtions of the structure but.*. . only. The reader infers that the 
meaning of obfuscate is opposite to that of clarify. 

As the reader assigns meanings to words in a passage, he 
sees relationships among phrases, notes specific details, abstracts 
mai^ ideas, and makes generalizations. Comprehension is com- 
plete only, with this total understanding of the passage. Winn a 
reader 5 comprehension is poor., his problem is often, if not a lack 
of decoding A skijJls and vocabulary knowledge, then a lack of expe* 
riential background: the reader does not have a ready body of ideas 
and conceptsto relate tcthe. reading material at hand. This analysis 
of the reading process begins to explain the phenomenon of stu- 
dents who claim to have read their assignments, yet cannot re- 
member or discuss the material. Reading the same material two or 
three times does not bring them greater comprehension because. 

although they read individual words correctly, they do not grasp 
+he complete meaning of the passage^ 
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(c) Summary - Program Design 

Thus, whether the reading/study skills instruction is delivered in a wholly 
individualized fashion or in a group fashion or as a combined mode with large group/ 
small group/in^idual learning, several design features seem important^ for success: 

1.) Reading/study skills instruction should be just one component of a well 
* defined, integrated total program of remedial services to the student. 

• 2.) A well designed program can be achieved only if it arises from 1) an 

attitude that reading is developmental, i.e., a literate process needing improve- 
ment by all studentfe,and from 2) a definition of heading as a complex, active, reasoning- 
thinking-reacting process which involves all the unique cognitive, intellectual, linguistic, 
psychological,* and physiological factors that comprise an Individual person, 

3. ) Counseling and tutoring must occur within the reading/study skills class, 

4. ) The reading £nd study skills instructor must interact with other Team 
members on a regular basis throughout the program regarding the student's * 
problems, Remedies, and achievements. 

5. ) Reading/study skills instruction and/or practice should last for forty hour? 



or more, 

6.) The reading/study skills program should provide much practice time for the 
student to develop his/her skills*. 

3. Guidelines Related to Program Content 

. The decision as to which content is. appropriate to the student is simply another issue 
in the overall debate about the best way. to teach reading to students at any level and of 
•toy age group. For adults, as for students of other age groups^ the questiqn of content 
concerns two pub-issues: 1) the subject matter of instructional materials which the student 
will use and 2) the specific skills which the student will need to^ learn in order to become a 
proficient and functional reacfer. ' * 

(a) Subjects of Materials 

< * • -* 

x It is generally agreed among professionals in the field of adult reading that . 
materials chosen for instruction to adijrtts be adult in interest. Locating or develop- 
ing materials for the Adult Basic Education (ABE) studefat —-i.e., one who is iden- 
tified in the literature as reading at or below the grade equivalent level of eighth 
grade — has generally been a special problem since most published materials at these 
levels have been designed for elementary-age children. Nevertheless, Manning (1978) « 
found that -with the use of "everyday 0 materials^ adult females being paid by CETA to 
attend a 15-week training program improved in 'both vocabulary and comprehension on 
TABE (Tests of Adult Basic Education). * And Hutchinson (1978) demonstrated that by using 



materials emphasizing the!* expressed interests of a group of functionally illiterate 
adults, the experimenta^gr-oup 60^ thereafter recall information and interpre word 
meaning from context significantly better on the Adult Basic. Lear^ng. Ex^unat^n than 
a control group who did.not use such materials.- Newton (1977), drajripg upon the 1 
theories of andragogy (the science of adult" education) derived fromnhd research 
kidd and Knowles, concluded: "I believe that- literacy improvement which provides ^job 
related, verbal skills development emerges ipso facto as the most appropriate literacy 
development approach.". And Maxwell (19.79) argued: "Reading tasks that al\ow them , 

o aZ an answer to some -problem" or to undertake some activity often provide 
grelter mo'vaUon Jor poor readers than does reading fiction " Nevertheless - Maxwell 
claimed, mpst college reading courses unfortunately are based on easy aretes rom ; 
magazines and newspapers .on the premise that to increase rate a J"**^ 1 " 
on simple material. Sheinsi'sted, therefore,: that reading specialists should teach - 

J Zs how to read more difficult, challenging works, including mathematics and 



science materials. 



Moreover, Brown and Newman (1967), in researching the attitudes of adult 
« illiterates'toward reading materials, discove*d these interests to -include: ► . 

- Family ' 

- Self- improvement 

^ Jobs , 

. _ Health _i 

- Science ) jj-gh achievers 

- Mathematics ) 

Finally, Ahrendt (1975) emphasized 'throughout his discussion in' Community 
College Reading Programs: " . , 

The teaching of transfer to the content, [classes he is . 
taking] is important to the . . '. student Jieeanse he needs 
' . ' tq experience success b6th in the reading center and in 
' his class work: .He must see that what he is domg in 
the reading center has a definite relationship to what he„is doing 
- , ■ in the classroom. . . . Many students" drop out -of reading imprTbve- 
. ment programs because'they cannot see any relationship between . 
, • • / • . . % -f ■ what toeydo ill the' reading center and what they do in the classroom. 

(b ) • Reading Skills in Colfege Programs . ■ , ■ 

' . With regard to 'the skills needed, Moe and 'others (19.80) researched the specific . 
V literacfrequirements (reading, writing, listening, speaking, and mathematics) 

• necessary ter success" in te/skUled or semiskilled occupations in the Greater Lafayette, 
' IndTai area They produced from thiir research ten- .reports,' one for each occupation, 
^Z'ine tfae literac/ demands both on the job and in a vocational training program. 
2S£to £ 'job! as^ell as ****** recommendations for each. 
'* reproduced from their. reports, indicates; these requirements: 
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SUKMARY OF OCCUPATIONAL LITERACY REQUIREMENTS 



On The Job 



Training Program 



Account 
Clerk 



R^a~c 



ading 



at hemat ic's 



Read ing 



Mathematics 



College to 
college 
graduate 
level 



3d i t ion , sub- 
traction, multi- 
plication, divi- 
sion, decimals, 
fract ions , bu< i - 
ness mac M rtejj. 



11th grade 
to college 
graduate 



addition, tub- 
traction, mul- 
tiplication, 
^division , frac - 
lions decimals. 
algebra 



Automotive 9th to 
Mechanic • college 
graduate 



level 



rocesses , 
decimafs, frac- 
tions, measure- 
went) ' 



9th to college 
graduate level 



basic processes, 
decimals, ^Jrac- ^ 
tlons, measure- 
sent 



Draftsman 



10th grade 
to college % 
graduate 



basic processes, 
through geometry, 
algebra, tr^gonon- 
etry 



9th grade to 
college level 



basic processes, 
through geoaetry, 
algebra, trigo- 
nometry 



•Electrician 



college to 
cpl lege 

-graduate 

level 



basic processes, 
throguh geometry, 
-algefcfra^Lr 
nometry 



10th grade to 
college gradu- 
t e level 



basic processes, 
through geometry, 
algebra, trigo- 



nomet ry 



Heating and 10th grade 

Ait^condi-. to college 

tioning graduate 

Mechanic level 



basic processes - ; 
decimals,' -frac- 
tions, measure- 
ment, algebrar 



11 th £rade to 
college gradu- 
-afe level 



basic processes, 
fractions, deci- 
mals, measurement 



Industrial 

Maintenance 

Mechanic 



10th grade 
to college 
graduate 



basic processes 

through 

trigonometry 



10th* grade to 
college gradu- 
ate level 



basic processes, 
decimals, frac- 
tions, measurement 



Licensed 

Practical 

Nurse 


10th grade 
to colleg-c 
level 

4 % 


addition, and 
subtraction — if 
more necessary 
to dispense 
medication 


12th grade to 
college gradu- 
ate level 


addition and 
subtraction 


Machine 
Tool 

Operator 


9th to 

college 

graduate 


basic processes, 
dec imals , 
measurement 


9th grade to 
college level 


basic processes, 
decimals Measure 
ment ' 


Secretary 


College to 
college 
graduate 
* level 


basic processes, 
decimals , frac- 
tions, business 
machines ^- 


10th grade to 
' college level 

J . 


basic processes', 
decimals , busi- 
ness machines 



Welder 



few mater- ^ 
lals— read- 
ing of *slngle 
vord informa- 
t ion required 



basic processes, 
fractions, deci- 
mals, measurement 



8th grade to 
college grj 
ate level 



basic .processes, 
Tactions, decir 
malt, measure- 
ment/ algebra 



V 
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As this summary reveals, the range of reading requirements for these 
occupations on the job extends (with the exception of those for a, welder) from the 
9th grade level to the college graduate level. In the training programs leading to 
a job, the requirements begin* at the 8th grade level and extend to the college 
graduate level. Of course, a background of experience in an occupation and/or a 
strong interest in that job frequently help a worker to compensate fei^deficits in 
his/her reading skill repertoire. 

In a private consultation given to the team members involved in the Basic 
Skills Project (for which this, review 6f the literature is being presented), John Roueche 
indicated that to bring the project students up to Jtw? ^rade levels of the expected 
reading level would be to pre^e them adequately for the reading they would do in 
their training. Generally, .he-advised that stu4ents who came close to the 10th k grade 
level on the Nelson-Denny test would have a strong chance of surviving in subsequent # 
educational training. 

Smarr (1979) completed a readability study of textbooks used during the first 
trimester in five occupational Wining programs at Macomb County Community College 
in Warren, Michigan. These five were studied in order to .determine the' Expected 
Reading Grade Level for CETA clients who might be enrolled in these programs: 

PROGRAM ' EXPECTED READINp^LEVEL ' 



-3 ; — Automotive-Mechanic : ' 11. 4 » ' 

Climate Cdxttrol » 12 « 6 ~ 
Drafting (one course only) 15". 3 ji 

Quality Control 13.9 . -Igfc 

Copy Prep and Type Setting NONE 

An examination of the ranges of readability, however, showed that Automotive 
Mechanic students could encounter passages as high as 17. 8 grade level; Climate Control^ 
.students, as high as 18.3 grade level; Drafting students, as'high as 19.1 grade' level; ; 
and Quality Control students, as high as 17.1 gftde level. 

~J , ' < 
Conclusive research which reports the positive effect of teaching* specific skills 
in order to develop more proficient 'readers is minimal. One of the few conclusions 
' which research has demonstrated about -the reading skills to be included in college pro- 
gram^ is that reading programs which Emphasized the skills of determining main idea ■ 
1 and of distinguishing fact from opinion (Sanders, 1979; Fairbanks, 1973) had a positive 
. effect on students' grade. point averages. . 

Nevertheless, Broom and others (1971) have developed an extensive taxonomy, 
of objectives for reading programs, which often have become fractionated into student 
-levels in the hands of so-called reading experts. Maxwell (1979), jjowever, cited this . 
fractioning'of Bloom's taxonomy as one of 'five "har.mful myths about the reading 
process" which often lead to poor, instructional strategies and poor materials. In fact, 
argued Maxwell,' because of such" parceling out of objectives, poor readers are often y 
deprived of being taught to read and think critically until they demonstrate that they can 
function at a feigh school level. Tw.o other of. Maxwell's myths, and' the harm which • 



they lead to, are worth mentioning here. One myth that reading skills are an ab- 
solute hierarchy with clearly defined steps, from decoding to critical reading ~ often 
prompts well-meaning college reading teachers to force poor adult readers to start at 
the beginning again. Another related myth involves the misuse of diagnostic-pres- 
cfiptive teaching. The scene is a familiar one: College students are tested afcd found 
to be deficient in Borne basic skill (phonics or word attack, for Instance) and are then 
prescribed intensive training to remedy their weakness — in spite of, the fact that these 
duU and meaningless exercises 'are the very exercises associated with their failure to 
learn to read adequately in elementary school! Maxwell urged instead that a program 
which analyzes a student's strengths and interests and th<^n capitalizes upon them is a 
more* educationally productive program. 

Waters 1980 defined two theoretical models as general^approaches to organizing , 
.the reading programs at the. college level: 

The hierarchy of skill's model (see Figure 1) invites a 
systematic sequential "teaching of skills until mastery is ^ 
reached. The information processing model encourages 
a holistic methodold^y where emphasis is placed' on % 
* processing meaning and the necessary skills are taught in 
passing (see Figure 2). 
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Figure 1. Hierarchy of Skills Model 



Figure 2. Holistic Model 



Then, unfortunately, Waters (1980) submitted to the tendency to do exactly what 
Maxwell (1979) decried as a "harmful myth": . Waters recommended the hierarchical model 
for students in' the basic level reading' course '(those who fall -below, the 15th percentile, on 
a'standardized test).' Her argument was that although some students "will be bored by the 
class and the "students may not 6e able to adapt from isolated drill practice to actual 
reading materials," such an approach provides /or "systematic" learning and the develop- 
ment of "rule-governed behavior." ' 

. - * <j r 

If, as Goodman (1970) argued, the primary goaltf reading is meaning (comprehension) 
and if there is no reading occurring when meaning is ignored, the holistic skills model seems 
to'.be most important especially for the very students for whom Waters did not recommend 
it, since it keeps . meaning aa.the central focus at all times. 



v Nevertheless,^ examination of both models yields as common denominators the skills 
required in the reading process which readers must develop to the greatest of their potential 
if they are to become proficient readers: experiential and cognitive background, decoding 
skills, vocabulary skills, linguistic ability, and comprehension ol all levels. • 
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One additional study is worth mentioning with regard to the. reading skills to be ^ 
taught in a college reading program. Whimbey and others (1980) described a successful 
pre-college summer program which they conducted at .Xavier University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, called Project SOAR (Stress On Analytical Reasoning). This project, by % / 
using* " 'cognitive process instruction, fta method, of teaching comprehension and analytical^ ' 
'skills that emphasizes the connection between the two," was able to demonstrate that students 
showed statistically Significant gains beyond the . 001 p level in comprehension and vocabulary 
on the Nelson - Denny Reading Test and in scores on the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
The authors described in detail the method they used so that the 6 study can be replicated by 
others seeking such achievement. 

(c) Study Skills in a Reading Program 

- ' " .* , 

As indicated earlier in this review, study skills instruction is .pffered to college ■ 
students either as a separate course or minicourses, as part of a reading course, as 
seminars, or on. an individualized, programmed basis. Regardless of the delivery 
technique, however, the skills typically . treated (Maxwell, 1979) are the following: 

- Time management 

- Taking lecture notes (and sometimes improving listening skills) 

- Textbook- study methods (usually SQ3R or SQ4R) 

- Preparing for and taking examinations 

- Improving memory and concentration 

Other units may be included, depending upon the length and/or delivery of the program: 

- • Research-paper writing " ; 

- Career planning 

- Adapting- to ^academic regulations , / * 
_ Improving personal ~and social adjustment 

* • 
Regarding listening, Blanton and Smith (1975) found in their review of the literature 
that -what evidence that is available indicates a correlation between listening and reading 
comprehension. ' Canfield (1976, in Roiieche and SnowT 1979) demonstrated, with a re-* 
presentative community college sample as liis normative group^Jhat of all the -abilities 7 
a student needs in order to pass college^gpurses, "one of the primary skills . . . is 
listening ability. " In fact, Roueche and Snow (1979) recommended that a success- 
oriented program should begin with the development of student listening and notetaking 
skills — even before the. teaching of jFeading comprehension. Supporting this judgement 
. • somewhat was the report of Nichols and Stephens (1964) that extensive tests at the 
-.' University of Minnesota indicated, that immediately after the average person has listened 
to a tkfk,- he remembers only* about 50 percent of what he has heard — no matter how 
carefully he, thought he was listening. 

* • • 

A number of studies have been done to 'determine the efficacy of notetaking from 
lectures. Summers, and* others (1978) included a review of studies done in this area, 
between 1975 and 1976, a sampling of the more significant of which follow. Fisher 
• and Harris (1974) found that subjects do better when they are allowed to encode their 
their lecture notes in the way that they prefer. Aiken, Thomas, and Shennum (1975) 
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\ discovered th^t' students who took,not*« durinl s brief (sterol while the lecture was, ! ' y 



V discovered that stuaenis wnu iw»,uuii.d uui » _ — - - — - — - > 

\. ^onoecL- recalled, significantly, more than studfcnts who took notes while the lecture 
> WkT^rogress or no notes at all. Annts a£d Pavis (1975) I sported that personally ^ 
" encoding the lecture provides the best retention. ' They also /ound that there was 

• \ superior, recall lor subjects who reviewed tb^r_notes, while the technique of mental fly 

reviewing a lecture without ^taking note, walfengularly unsuccessful. - And Palmate - _ 

• * and- Bennett (1974') observed, that more successful students seemed to be better n#e-^ 
• * -takers. '•<*.*'' 

* Maxwell (1979) cited two study formulas which hare been developed^ study - 
• skills speciaHttsi to improve listening/notetaking skills: — - 

* ' \ * \^.5 R's (Pauk 1974a) 

. . "V / ■ ■ * / • • ' 

Record (meaningful facts and ideas) & 

(by summarizing, clarifying, reinforcing) 
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\ R-ec oi 
|R-e d ui 



c-e 

Ret>ite • ^ 

^Reflect (about meanmgfuTWfcategories) 

' ""Review. . . *• • 

. . * WRECK* (Fred Duff elmeyer, Drake University) . . • 

— » — < . ' ' ; • V, ■ - 1 

M » Wonder '(i.e., approach with a curious mind) 

* vRecord- (as much as posslb.le' without repetition or 

Regression) " . ¥ 
Edit (i< e., condense in a separate notebook)- 

. » Correlate (with teat notes)- 1 

l * * 

K.eep and '• ■ 
review (periodically) 

' ' Maxwell (1979 also reported that the most widely taught textbook reajin^method 
is the ^ method, developed by Jfruk 'Robinson (1946/19T0), to which a 4** had 
been added by Smith- (1961): ' v 

SQ4R- 



( 



' • Survey . . 

Question r 
Read " ' ' 

» \ . * 4 

«3 Recite « / , . • -'- 

. . • / ^ "Rite" (Smith's R) . - . . ' • ' ' * 

" Review , ^ \ °\ , » • V 

Maxwell indicated that this formula, has bee* criticized b y/ 8kflls expert* because ft 
ISTS I systematically researched as a total method/.although.^ere is research, . 
^ support each of J^steps. 'Nevertheless, in spfte> ^ll's claim at least 
two studies do shoftfe p&sitive effect bf teaching the. SQ.3R method. Di^W 
£L that with remedial college freshmen, analysis of test scores on *e PJa^c 
• J Davis Readiff Tests indicated that the SQSR method was effective for students 




-needing overall readingllVqy^Yjgjpent in rate, comprehension, and vocabulary. They . 
,also found that stud^ts^who^R^ed improvement in particular areas of .reading seemed 
to benefit from a miechanized (machine) approach, provided that they experienced the 
S&3R method ' first. Similarly,' Hayward and others (1977) noted that teaching the 
SQ3R m method which included regular .practice on tegular texts produced a slight effect 
h/the study performance a of non- traditional students in a study management program at 
Penngylv&jia Stat$ University. 

Waters ('1£80) recommended -that students who'learn to axriffze the content and 
structure of materials find that. their comprehension of these materials increases: 
Waters pointed out'that different subject materials contain distinctive writing patterns: 
Social "Sciences - — • - 

*« 1J- Major heading supported by details, . illustrations, examples 
2 4 ) Extended definition (aiy entire chapter) and specialized definitions 

3. ) Comparisons . 

4. ) Cause-effect^ ^ V " , * * 
5/)* Complicated. arguments which include reasons, generalizations, 

along with their important exceptions ' - / ^ 

6.) Mixtures of fact and 'option * 0 . 

\ •■• v . • - • 

Natural Sciences — * u * 

1.) Classification and listing a v ' 4 . 

"2.) Process^descrip^Ton < * 

3.) Factual- statement pattern which pombin.es facts, interpretations, 
t * * and opinions , ') > - • 

. . * 4.) /Problem -solution ' % v 

^ 5.) Experiment instruction, (purpose, equipment, steps, results) f 
6.) Combination of the above ' ^ 



V 



. - . . <* * ' . * 

Humanities *~ # 1 , • f V 

1.) JmaginativefUterature: v ■ ^ 

, a. Elements of fiction 

(character, setting, etc. ) / j 

b. Questions, on the literal, critical, asd - # 

^affective levels " , . , 

* 2.) Critical literature about the humanities - uses saifce patterns 

* as the social sciences. * • 
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, > ♦ * , v " * * 

(d) Summary - Content . v 

/ 

In sumnkary; the following appear to be general guidelines which can be 
derived from the literature for the selection of content for college reading and^, 
study skills courses: • * * 

Reading ' . - * 

1. ) The subject-matter of materials used should be adult in interest: 

family, self-improvenlent, health, *nd most especially job-fe- 
^ : • ,lated; additionally, science and mathematics Subjects appear 

suitable to higher achi'eveirs.* 

2. ) At all levels of reading instruction-, content from the actual^ 
'v i courses Which the student is/will be pursuing seeips necessary 

to ipclude in^ordeF . to minimize attrition from the reading 
course and to effect transfer to content courses. 

5. f Inasmuch as job-related materials for skilled and semi-skilled 
* , occupations bbth in the training programs tod in the actual 

jobs themselves — appear to range from the 8th grade read- 
ability equivalent to the college gr&duate^leveiT^stadent^toeed 
practice with actual materials so that they can be brought to 
within two grade levels of ihg expected readability level (about 
the 10th grade — for minimum survival). 

4.) The skills presented must not be fractionated 'and segregated 
according^ to hierarchical levels of instruction) Students ai all 
levels, need to refine their flexibility of reading rate,- vocabulary 
(and perhaps word analysis) skills, comprehension skills * ^ 
\ (including^ analytical critical reading), and -study skills, — the 

* difference being merely one^of degree,*? not kind. * 

« # 

• 5.) Reading instruction, with any skill practice,/needs always to - 

t**be meaning-centered. 1 

: ' v , * v ' * 

6. ) An emphasis on leveloping analytical reasoning 'skills in printed'* 
♦ • material appears to significantly affect reading ability as measured^ 

Jt>y standardized , reading tests. * # * % . 

Study 3&U1b 



y.) Since t study Skills courses seem to have a positive effect qjdt 
GPA an£ attrititionior all levels of 'students, it seems logical 
to , include instruction in 1 those areas which traditionally are 
• foupd in such courses: 
*- Time management 

- Listening. and notetaking 

- Textbook study methods - f . 

- Preparing for and taking examinations 

• * Improving memory and concentration % 1 
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£.) Listening and notetaking skills jseem. to be, the logical place * . 
* to begin reading/study^ skills instruction # since they are- the \* 
first used survival skills which, students need, but also the 
very skills which are typically not well develc^ed by average 
students or unde?achievers. , < 

***** * j 

3.) Notetaking from lectures seems to 'be most effective when — 

- -done in the student's preferred ^tyle than by a pre- A 
sbribed style, * * 

t - d6ne at pause intervals during the lecture than continu- 

ously while the lecture is 'occurring,^ 

- followed by a review of the lecture notes. 

■ 4.) Some evidence now exists to substantiate the claim that the SQ4H, 
\ ; method of textbook study (Survey, "Question*, .Read, Recite, 'Hite; 1 

- ' t > Review) — as a total method -7 does product results academi- 

cally/ (Until now research has proved only the, effectiveness of 
' ( each step, but not of ,the total method. ) * 

5.) Since students seem to improve their comprehension of textbooks 
by learning' to "analyze the distinctive writing patterns founc| in 
* them,- a readifig/study skills cdUrse would do well to include 1 

<r practice ih .these specific patterns. (See the foregoing section 
for a complete listing of these pattern^-.) m ' 

4, Guidelines Related to In structional Methology . 

- n — ; % ^ ; > ' 

¥ As Ahrendt (1975). pointed out, 'The literature abounds in various program de- 
• scriptions- apd . methodology for ,tisachii}g practical every readirfe skill. The variables , 

of tea^fer, student, materials, physical fJTafit.all must/ enter into the selection ol* 
- teaching methdds used." Furthermore, y the "technique^, chosen typWally depend upon the 
.. philosophy of Teading. instruction which Tthe instructor has. , Waters (1980)^stated the* * ^ 
point tiiis way: "Greater understanding of tljferreading process will help- the teacher 
to choose those methodoWies most appropriate to the* needs oMndividua} students, ,f 
This section of^the* tevfJtatf the literature, therefore, will not, attempt to provide a 
comprehensive analysis o£ the various instructional methods which ai*e being used to 
"teach r^cSg to v adults. ' (An excellent reference examining and' Evaluating ^ected 
practices for. improving re^dln^ at ivery level is the book Reading Strategies and . 

practices: - 6ulde fot Improving ^ Instruction' by Tie^ney and others, l^p. 1 ) x - } 

■ ■ H ' ~ =~ 'i k ; /" ^ 

instead, 'this review will lfmit itself to several concerns arid recent findings in 
the Rebate* of how Twwst to' teach .readifcg »t;tt£e college! <xr "commufifty college lev^el. 
fa npted ' earlier*,* few specific guidelines are ' available* f?om research since. reftterch 
'reports generally provide ^inade^ate. descriptions of tfi^pecific jtre*tments/which 
have resulted in significant* gains pn ptepost measures. ^ y .« £ 

^,a) Individualization -vB. Group Inetrudttftn ' •• . . 1 ♦ 

•• • ■ ' * - * t ' * ' 

-One is^Ue/fa the ^rea of Reaching- reading to adults concerps the* question- of v 

'. tndiviaualiiatton. * Houetche .afld Mink (1976) repbrted results of a tbre^-ye^u* 

'study at ;the' University of Texas, which they claimed, /^h'stantiated (that^ 



the most appropriate system for fc|elping [fugh-risk] students who enter a' 
community college ... is an -individual learner-Qriented instructional system. " 
Specifically, they found that significant shifts toward an internal locus of control 
occjajrred mpre often in students receiving individualized instruction than in/^tudent^^ 
who fyere taught by .more traditional approaches. However, Manzo, L'orton, and 
Condon (1975) cfimpleted a study of the learning preferences of ABE students which 
led them to, conclude that although the$e students preferred to learn by two, of our 
most directive qnd efficient means, lecture ai^ tutoring, tf in ABE programs 
throughout the nation^ students are 'left' to languish in a sea* of 'individisally 
prescribed, .independeht study' materials. *\ The investigators went on to conclude: 
, "Thl idea may not be incorrect, but the match is all wrong.^" 

More, specifically, in the area of reading instruction, Roussos (1973) 
investigated the effectiveness of the Adult Learning, Center (ALC) approach in 
teaching adults language arts skills,, as compared to the traditional classroom 
method. Two separate studies done by this researcher demonstrated no signifi- 
cant differences between the two methods in the areas of reading vocabulary, 
comprehension," total reading and selling. More recently, , Kurth (1979) found 
thitt 'the teaching of reading comprehension and vocabulary skills to college-age 0 , 
remedial readers was more effective when done in : small group sessions of ten 
students than in inflividual tutoring session^' because the former allowed *for group 
discussipn >and interaction. Aftd Olsen and Swiss (1976) pointed out that no * ' , 
empirical -evidence exists to. substantiate the positive effect of individualVed . 
instruction in college reading programs over a more traditional method even though 
87.% of colleges surveyed had individualized instruction and '40% of community' 
colleges considered individualized instruction to be the strongest aspect ,of their 
"reading programs. \ , * * * 



All of this is not «to say that. individualized instr^Hon. in coll/ege reading 
programs does not produce positive ^effects. It jnay (-- fpr certain kinds of 
students. For example, Drummond,, (1975)' studied thirty freshmen at Bangor 
Community College .in Maine who werle enrolled in a prescriptive, wholly indi- 
vidualized reacting -program consisting of* self- instructional texts, reading kits, 
controlled readers, and skimming and scanning machines, Using the Rotter 
Internal - External Scale, this researcher identified two types of learners among - 
the subjects: ' . * • • * 

Internal — a person who believ^ that' reinforcement is contingent « t 

upon his own behavior, 
C External ~- a person, who believes reinforcement is contingent upon ' y 
' ' . chance, fate, or other people. " 

Drummond's study found that the external-oriented students achieved "fciore in 
reading improvement than the internal - or i ent ed students when ■ both were instructed 
by the sam^ individualized approach. Henderson .(1976), attempting to determine 4 
whether Sne form of individualize* instruction (personalized) was better, than 
another (xfrescriptive), found that both groups niade Significant gains in reading i;ate~, 
vocabulary, and 'comprehension on the Nelson-Derpy heading Test, while the 



prescriptive subjects tended to gain more iri comprehension (.56 p) than the 
personalized subjects. (It should be noted, however, that the subjects in this 
study had pre-test grade equivalents of 9.* 3 in comprehensipn but 12.5 i& 
Voca^ul^ry.) ' ' 

Thus, individualized , instruction -,may be effective for teaching Reading to 
certain kinds of adults^, but as it stands rtowh^ it is merely one alternative, not 
Tvecfessax^ly thexbest treatment available. * 

•At the opposite extreme*; 'of course,* is the, large-group, lecture method. 
At least one study contained in the literature arouses concern over the efficacy 
•of this technique.' * Hutchinson '(1974) reported then an experimental ABE program „ 
yriih lessons divided into teaching, practice, and application was significantly 
more^ effective than large group instruction utilizing commercial materials over 
a 15/week period on both achievemebt and. attendance measures, but not on 
vocabulary, or. oral r reading. Thus, it would* seem that effective reading in- 
struction to high-risk students must go beyond just lecture. 

) Instead, as- noted in the Hutchinson study and by other authors and research- 
ers cited earlier in this review of the literature (Ahrendt, 1975; Fairbanks, 1973), 
effective instruction in reading at an adult level must include much class time, 
each day to provide for individual practice and application. 4 ' g 

* 

(b) Machines ] x « ' m , 

Another issue related to the Srea Qf instructional methodolpgy for teaching * 
reading to adults concerns the use of machines. Mione (1977J pointed out' in his. 
critical' refaew that j5ne of the firsf orientations which community college reading 
programs liad was a machine approach which consisted of tachistoscopes, reading 
accelerators and sets of films, and pacers. ' -Quoting Charles Calvin, Mifcne 
explained: ' * 

' ' ' ' . 

Research necessary to establish reading programs 
came orjginally' from the classrooms and laboratories 
of educational and experimental psychologists, who * ' * 
emphasized fhe mechanics and perceptual aspects of- 
reading. Programs stressing the mechanical and N 
< i perceptual 4 "aspects of reading then proliferated. 

^However, even as far back as 1968, only 9.13% of the community colleges sur- 
veyed as part of a nationwide study indicated that Hhey w£re geared entirel y towards 
mechanical devices to improve reading. Indicating the weaknesses of such anr 
approach, — the most fundamental of which, is the failure of the machine orientation 
to vie^. heading as the complex process which it is -- Mione concluded that about - 
all that machines achieve in, a community college, reading program is some degree 

of .motivation for the students. ) 

# * ** , i • • • 

Supporting this rither negative view of machines to teach reading were the . 
opinions of Roueche and Show (1977): * ' 



Perhaps air instructional truism • . \ ~ ' ' * 

«.* / is that materials alone won't "carry the show. 11 
N /; Often "gadgetry," if not in prop en maintenance or * * * 
* used without experience, merely hinders the teaching- 
learning process, 

• . . Skillful human resources far surpass physical 
resources .when it comes to assisting high-risk students 
in 'the development of self-confidence, persistence, find 
academic skills, ■ J 0 m ' 

Research seems to validate these opinions: 

^Specifically,- a study by Fratcis, Collins, and Cass^l (1973), found £iot 
only that no advantage was gained 'by an experimental group .who used an.EDL' 
Controlled Rfeader (CR) one hour per week, but that the control group receiving 
one hour per week of classroom instruction improved reading speed 30% as 
opposed tova drop of 4.7% for- the experimental "group (the CR group). And 
more generally; Mione claimed that '^Research on eye-movement training suggests 
that 1$ there is little Reason 'to believe that regular eye-movement causes poor 
reading and that 2) Mechanical training to elinlinap^r^gressions and to decrease^ 
lf nyAnbev and length of fixations may not contribute significantly to improved reading. " 



r Nevertheless, research does support the use of audio tapes for certain kinds 
of, individualized reading instruction. Bain (1974), for example, found that no 
significant difference by treatment occurred between 60 experimental students.who 
simultaneously* listened and read (^ud-read) SKA materials and 60 control students 
who read without tapes. However, Thomas (1975) discovered that the lower the 
initial reading level of the student, the more effectiveXas the dual mode of aud- 
reading for the student. In feet, in one, study,, for marginally* literate men at the ^ 
5th grade- equivalent of reading .ability, aud-reading produced the best .scores on post- 
te£t measures. » (Clark and Woqdcock, 1967). 

<, 

' ' Besides accelerators and .tapes, of course, reading instructional hardware has 
now witnessed the introduction ^f Computer .Assisted Ipstn^tion into the field. 
Yet, according to Cook (1977), Pennsylvania State University reported no differences 
*in the progress of students f^ceiving CA^by comparison to students using.programmed 
materials. Cook also cited the conclusions reached by the Raleigti Adult Learning* j 
Center at North Carolina State-tJniversity, that even with simplified systems (IBM. 1500.), 

CAIiS- . . 1/ |, 

- 1 # - -more expensive "than conventional systems, 
- , intimidating to many studeifts,; 
- yet no mote effective than cbnventfohal systems'. 




(6) Analytical/Critical Reasoning N ' 

Whimbey and dthers (1980) ^epocgri significant gains bey^pd , 00bl p in vocabu-! 
lary and comprehension on pr,epos£ ccSftpar'isons ofj3cores on the Nelson-^Denay " • 
Reading Test for students enrolled % in^ 5 -week' sufhmer program 'at Xavier University 
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in New Orleans, called Project SOAR. The authors concluded that 

these dramatic gains In reading comprehension In a . 
^ Program devoted to teaching analytical reasoning support . . 
tte position (taken by Thorndike, Farr, and others) of • 
viewing critical reading £6 dependent on afudytical / 
reasopinfc 'skills and justify orienting a reading program 

accordingly. • % ' 

^ h 

A detailed description of the two main components of project SOAR — permitting 
replication of the treatments -- was provided In two article^ 

Component 1: Piagetian - based laboratory exercises from 9 a. m". 

to noon (Lincoln, JC- Eric. "From Concrete to Abstract Reasoning: 
SOAR Plots the Course." 'Change, Report on Teaphing #6, vol. 10 
(August, 19781V p p. 25-29. Published by the Council on Learning,- 
NBW Tower, New Rochelle, New York 10801.)' 

" * t 

Component 2: Cognitive process instruction (problem-solving/comprehension . 
classes) and vocabulary building from 1 to 3 p. m. t 
(Whimbey, Arthur and others. - "Teaching Critical Reading and Analytical 
Reasoning in Project SOAR." Journal of Reading, vol.24 (October, 1980) 
' . p p. 5-10. ) . " . 

Because of the careful descriptions provided iii-these two soirees, the reader of this 
Teview is advised tQ refer to them directly. Any attempt to summarize the specific 
instructional methods of tKis program here would go beyond the purposes of this review. 

(dV Miscellaneous Guidelines Related to Instructional Methods • 

Several-additional studies point the direction to the development of other guidelines 
;for r reading instruction. . 

* y . * % 

Regarding the timing .tod spacing of instruction, two studies are wprth mentictoicg. 
Tinkle (1913) found that with functionally illiterate malaprisoners, massed instruction', 
f: e. f an intensive schedule of four hojirs of instruction p'er day ffcr five days, was signi- 
ficantly more effective thaiLspacidJnstruction (20 one-hour sessions) as a technique for 
Improving vocabulary retention and grade level gain. FjiHhermore, though it ignored the 
causative factors affecting achievement, a study by Gwafltney and Ribohson (1973) found 1 

. that a 16-week reading improvement course was more effective for students enrolled ini 
12:30 p.m. section than for students edroilediin an 8:30 'a.m. section, ^is study seems ' 

^ to suggest that time/>f day may have some relationship to the effectiveness of a reading 

* course. • , f 

Very_llttle in the literature of .CQllege/ad^t reading research deals witji • 
the issue of requiring vs. recommending readipg improvement instruction of studepts 
Who h^ye been identified as needing it Fairbafiks (1974), li\ fact, determined that ^uccestf 
fjil reading improvem€mt T program^.tended to be voluntary ^ rather than required. And * 
Agin (1973) noted relati^gly small differences' }n personal Background, interpersonal; t 
values, and study habits and attitudes between students enrolled involuntarily in a reading 
•class and those who enrolled voluntarily; Nevertheless, Rocecbe and Snow (1977)' / 
argued: ft . for some high-risk students in community colleges, mandatory remfdial* 
courses may be related to student success*. " Yet even these authors explain, that if a* 
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particular student resists in spite of the most persuasive arguments as to why he should 
* • participate in a developmental studies program, he should not be.forced to enroll. 

* • . 

Related to the issue, of making reading courses mandatory or not is-the question of 
giving college credit. Sanders (1979) recommended giving some form of credit recog-\ 
nition for remedial or developmental college reading improvement courses. But no 
definite' research to date has been found to establish the merits of credit bearing courses 
, or programs over non-credit courses or programs in reading at a college level, 

' • The question of grading seems to have a mbre definite answer. Bergman (1978), 
for example, suggested that some recent literature indicates that ^students who are re- 
quired to take remedial courses in reading and^ study skills may be more highly motivated 
. and will perform better academically if -they receive traditional letter grades rather than 

a pass* or fail. . ' „ ' 

-X-^* _^ , , ■* 

" ' (e) Summary of Guidelines Related to/Instructio'nal Iftethodology 

f 

An examination of the state of the art regarding the most effective instructional 
methods to use in- college /adult reading programs yields several guidelines: 

1. ) . The selection of instruct&nal methods must be based upon an understanding 
of the nature of the reading process *and- of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
reader who is attempting to perfect that process to the limits of his .potential. 

/ 2.) Generally, ""methods that capitalize upon strengths are more productive 
than those that remediate weaknesses. 

& 

-' . 3.) * " Although a.variety of methods has been used to improve the, reading ability • 
s . ' of adults^fifey are not "all equally effective. (An excellent, up-to-date reference . 

, '. . ' foreyaluating gurrent rrwh^nlnfies is Tiernev's Reading Strategies and Practices: 
A Guide for Improving Instruction. ) 

4. ) Though individualized reading instruction is typically praised and recommended 
among educators) research "proves no distinct advantage of this method over more 

. traditional methods] ..Both forms have been demonstrated to be successful. 

* v • 

5. ) The effectiveness of individualized instruction seems to depend on the nature 

of the learner" ■Externally-oriented subject seem to" profit m^ore from such instruction. 
, than dp internally-oriented subjects. 

6 . ) -Among the machinery which can be used to enhance reading instruction', 

* . - > only audto-tapes have been proved to have some advantage over'programs that 

• use nofmacjrines at all:' some functionally illiterate adults seem to profit from aud- . 

reading (fpfiowing in the text while' listening to an oral reading of that text. ) • 

7 ) Orienting a reading pro£r.am around cognitive-process instruction in analytical 
J 1 / ' reasoning skills (like that found in Project, SOAR at Xavier University in Louisiana) . 

• . • seems to produce positive gains in reading test scores of subjects taught these _ T 

critical reading skills. V » ' . < » 
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8*) For remedial/developmental readiag students I a number of variables, 
seem to' affect instructional methodologies in a positive manner: c 

- providing jtnassed (rather than spaced) instruction 

- scheduling afternoon (rather than morning) reading classes 

* allowing voluntary (rather than required) enrollment in a reading 
course - , , 

/ - giving credit (ratheivthan no-credit) fdr the course 

- »ass\gning traditional gr ade s (rather than P or F grades) 
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VI. ■ TEACHING THE READING/STUDY SKILLS COURSES # v . f „ ^ 

* * The reading/study skills component of the^fiasi'c .Skills Project was based 
on a psycholingulstic view of. the reading process and on information-processing 
theories of the -learning process. Essentially wltfft thi^ means is that the program 
was designed in all aspects around the basic tenet that Jhe primary poal of 
• reading is the acquisition of meaning , and that in the process oT reconstructing an 
muthor/s meaning, the st/aFegies that the reader uses will be productive only if 
they are consistent with the way human beings think 1 and learn, * 

What follows is a specific^ description of this program according^ several 
^ broad categories: , " 

' t * Goals and 1 Objectives of the Course 

Motivation During Orientation ft . __^< _ " 

'*£ Communication of Course Goals, . 

• " Procedures-^etc. C; 
Diagnosis „ 
i Self-Diagnosis 

Content of the Course 
^Course Materials 
Methodology 

Organization # of* Course ^ 

* . Grading • * ' . 
- - Coordination of Reading/Study Skills with Other Courses 

Summary of Literature-based Features of the Course 

a * doals and Object ives of the Course \ . ' - 

• ^ — — ■ * 

■ The n&j or- educational goal of, the readu>g7study .skills component' of the- Basic 
SkUls Project -was to help the project students develop survival reading and- study 
techniques for the occupational training, courses which they intended to pursue in suc- 
ceeding semesters. On the authority of Dr. John Rouecne, external consultant to 
this project, .this survival could be predicted if*the students achieved to within two 
grade levels (or about the 10th grade equivalent) on. the Nelson-Denny Reading Test_ 
-used as a post measure of the course. 

'Specifically, it was assumed that the student would be able to achieve (feat grade 
equivalent level by accomplishing the following objectives; • . ' * 

1.) The student wiU have achieved at least a 70% grade on .the following instruction- 
*al posttests and progress tests: % . 4 _ • . • ' 

'<- Memo^vakills Unit 
, „ - Dictionary Skills Unit • 
Unit irf the Use of a Dictionary 
-v Pronunciation Guide 
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Word Analysis Skills Unit 
- ' 1 Unit in the Use of Vocabulary 

"Context , Clues * . * 

^ , - unit in Solving Verbal Reasoning 

Problems 

• Unit in Solving Analogy Problems " 

Unit in Solving Problems of Trends 

. an<J Patterns * ■ 

*" * -* .Sftid^J»ading Unit Progress -Tests (3) 

isf) The student will hs^fiphfeved at least a 50% average on*a listening skills 
.post-test (for which Jie took no lecture notes). m J m ^ . 

IT ,% 

3. ) The student will have achieved' at. least a 76% awragfe for progress tests 1 
based upon lecture-notetaking. 

4. ) .The student will have completed at least 15 Guided Reader lessons with a' score 
of 70% or better comprehension and' will have mbyed up at least two levels from 
his initial level. * ..^ 

'5.) The student "will; have maintained at least 85% attendance. 

Additionally, "a number of related goals werevintended by the course. It was cer- 
tainly a major aim to develop in the students confidence in themselves as learners in an 
"academic setting, for it was assumed that they would not survive 'without that fundamental 
belief. And certainly, inasmuch as they were all set upon studying technical, scientifi- 
* cally-related subjects • in their future training, the reading- study/ skills component hoped 
vio broaden their eSrperiential and conceptual background tojhese areas by 'exposing tlje 
students to practice in typical" writings from Jtheir future training programs/ - 

' — • j 

^The reading/study skills component had several research goals as. well. Geaerally,. 
this component intended to field test a number o\variable»v suggested by^foregoing re- , ^ 
search 'studies as* having positive effects on the feeding improvement, of students. The 
field test, in this case, was to^have been limited to GETA-supportedVsubjects who scored 
between the 7th -and 5th grade equivalent levels on'the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, form C. 

t , : ' , - . . . ■ 

Specifically, tfcese research goals 'consisted of the following: j 

1.) To field test the holding capabilities of a -reading/study skills program from 
which direct application to occupational training courses would not occur until after 
the skills program $nded. 



2.) 4b field test the efficacy of ft 128-hour reading/study skills program consisting ^ 
' of 16 weeks of instruction at 8 hours per week (4 hours class and 4 hours indi- 
vidualized practice). ' - . 

~3.) To field te^st an instruetional format consisting of lecture/demonstration followed 
„ by s.mall grjemp/indivfdualized" practice. 
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i A:Y To field test the use of tutor-technicians as monitors/helpers who would provide 
instantaneous human feedback during individualized practice. 

5 ) To field test ^'cognitive process" instruction for analytical'/critical reading/ 
- thinking skills as a technique^, of raising standardize* reading test scores. . ' 

' 6 ) To field test the effects of a rather comprehensive program of reading/study *. 

skills that focused on meaning throughout skills instruction in Jhe following areas: 

** "' listening , • * . » 

'- ■ '-• memoryv techniques 

, « - dictionary skills 0 * , 

¥ _ vocabulary improvement by word analysis and the use . 

of context clues 

* - . comprehension improvement by the. analysis of expository # - - 
„ ' v . ' ' • patterns common to scientific/technical writing 

; e i- SQ4R method of textbook study (including mapping, out- 

, k v " ImlngTand" undeflihlhg) ' ~ . % « ~~ 

test taking techniques - • u " 

v ; ' - rate flexibility techniques and practice f • • '• 

7 ) To field test student reactions to SSR (sustained silent reading), as a one-hour 
component of an eight-hour weekly program, of reading"/study Skills -instruction. 

*► • •' i .. . ■ 

B. Motivation During Orientation ,• - t * > 

1 During the orientation activities scheduled for the first day of the Basic Skills Pr<¥#. 

a major attempt ^as, made to motivate the students to extend as much effort as + possible : to- 
' ward improving their- literacy skills. To that end, one of the earliest presentations of the 
' day involved discussing the results of two research studies which applied to their future. 

First, the students received a summary of the occupational literacy requirements for ten 
% " common skilled and semi-skilled occupations (Moe and others, 1979), many of which the 
students had already expressed'some- interest in pursuing. Much emphasis was placed 
- tfcV fact that if thev were to* prepare, themselves adequately for_the training 

p™s wMc^key wLId to J*Lb to the succeeding semesters, as thisevidence 
ZZ™1; **Jd have to wprk especially hard to develop their reading staUsmuch • 
S ir Resent levels- (6. Q to 9;5'grade equivalents). In order to Provide local 
. SSt to the^argument, th, students were also presented cTj 
for the textbooks used in several CETA training programs offered at this college. 

Of course; such a presentation as this might have led to discouragement rather 
than £ Sa ion which was intended. Consequently, the whole issue w^s ^WWm • 
positively and delicately as possible. . In fact, encouragement and promise ^gMighted . 
E prelentatiom And the students were left with the- idea that they, like other students 
• b th teTchS eam's past experiences, could and would succeed not only during the 
pres^eSer but in the training programs which followed, gut they were advise*. 
Si ftls. succesi could be achieved only by .a tremendous team effort - by the faculty 
and tutors on the one hand and by fhem on the other. t 
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The first-day activities ended with a similar effort. Mr. Leonard Rinke, a local 
Fisher Body executiv^ chosen because of his relentless drive to rise from an office ' 
mail clerk at General Motors 4 to Divisional Manager in Purchasing, recounted for the 
students in a very Informal manner his personal struggles to perfect, his owns literacy 
- skills. ' Noteworthy in his presentation were remarks about his most recent efforts to 
imprcwe his reading and letter writing .'abilities, both of which he reported were neces-" 
sary^R) his success and survival in industry. 

s 

Finally, near the close of the day, the Reading/Study Skills instructor attempted 
to follow £he advice given by Roueche (\977 ) — that one sure way to impress upon the 
students that the instructor is personally very interested in them as individuals is to ' 
memorize their names. Thus, near the close gf the day, as th$ students .passed through 
v a line to obtain library cards, the reading/study skills instructor called out' from memory 
the correct names and spellings of those namefc for each stilflfcnt who filed before him. » 
One by one, the students exclaimed, "How did yota learn my name so fast!" - 

) These motivational efforts of tfie first-day activities, of course, were just the 
"fiVst in a series of semester-long attempts made to persuade the students that the team # 
were personally and individually concerned with their effort, their progr6ss, % their 
difficulties land their ultimate successes in the Basic Skills Program, in their- future 
training, and in their lives. v 1 * 



Communication of Course Goals, Procedures, Requirements, «and Grading 
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In a private memorandum to the team Dr. Martha Maxwell, a prominent professional 
in the field who was chosen as one of the two external consultants |p the project, stressed: 
"A good, clear well-written syllabus explaining the program to the students is absolutely 
necessary." Such a syllabus was prepared by the reading/study skills instructor but was 
never delivered to the hands of the^students. The' reason, quit£ simply, was that* a 
number of internal consultants reacted negatively to the syllabus on the groundfc that it 
would seem too overwhelming, rigorous, demanding, -&nd threatening to the students. 
Instead, these colleagues recommended covering the topics informally, using a no-nbnsense' 
approach when the course was outlined and throughout the semester. They argued that a 
manner characterized by "getting right down to business" would achieve the same purposes 
£S a formSl document, without the intimiflaTion which might result from the latter. Conse- 
quently, a less formal summaryr of- the promises #f the reading/study skills course was 
distributed to the students: , . 



RDG 292 - Reading ahd Study Skills 

The reading/study skills course will hel^ you learn 

Reading Skills: 

f hc?fr to adjust your rate of reading to fit your purpose 
or the difficulty of the material.- • ' , t 

- how to speed up your reading whgg it is good to do so 
' - how to understand more of what yo* read. Q 

1 how fro concentrate wjien you read. 

- how to remember more of what you read. «*i 

- how to increase your vbcabulary. ♦ ' 
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Study Skills: 

-'.how tch solve logical prafelems,. 

- how-to study a textbook chapter. 

- Vow to underline efficiently. 

- how to take notes , from rea<jng arid listening. 

- how to memorize . 
, how. to take different kinds of tests. 



There ensued a discussion of the assignments, activities, uses of the course J 
Ld fading system, as well as an announcement of the P rocedures ;;° H be H f^2 
S^eekl/sustained silent reading (SSR) period. "(These toptcs will be discussed 
fully in appropria*e succeeding sections of th.is part of the report. ) 

Diagnosis Through ^ , the Course and N.lson-Denny^Readinr Test (C) Pretest Spores 

As explained in the general program, description" foundMsewhere in this report 
(see p.p.^0 - 31W twenty-three of theWoject students had bee n through a 
£T™k per1(/of^ating at theWssment 'Center of one of the two local Prime 
Seniors whfch^tSLin this field tes t . These students and the *ro ^den^w 
fZelo^ ^^X^^ ^sor all arrived at the college w^th Ne^e 
Reading Test scores in* late, vocabulary, comprehension, and total test. 

-As the following Ale of subscores on the Nelson-DennV Reading Test (C)-reveals. 
the population of participating in the field test came, to' the. program with a 

m an* er minute (wpm) rate- of 171.8 o, the rate sub-test,^ vocabular^gr^. 
equivalent mean of 9.7, and a comprehension grade equivalent, mean of -7.3. The total 
score* grade equivalent mean wa£ 8^1. 

Although th&re were vast differences .both in rate (SD-25.5) an* in ^vocabular^ 
( SO«TXT™ more- homogenous fn compreh^ion' (SD-.9) a*d^ total .co£. 

(SD-.9). ,- • ■ \ * . K 




1 N = 17 

MEAN 
; S'D ' 

RANGE 
' MEDIAN. 


NELSC 
WPM" 

. : i7i. 8 

25.5 • 
143-230, 
161 % 


)N- DENNY Br 
VOCAB 
9.7 
1,6 
^7.9-12.7 - 
' 9.2 


EADING TES1 
4 COMPREH • 
•< 7.3" 

6.10-8.9 
7i5 


; < C) A 

TOTAli 

r 8.1 n 

;" .9 

; 6.0-9/$. 
8.3 


>» 
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£1ZX££ were^ tte re^ andb, which the. instructor ..nJWent 
codperatfrely Claimed the impropriate Instruction,. . •- • 



However, because both external consultants to the project expressed concern 
that the program detign Included perhaps too much testing, the original plans were 
amended to .Include fewer tests and to rely instead upon Informal diagnosis throughout 
the semester. It was felt that the trained observations of a reading instructor would 
yield as much diagnosis ' as would be necessary. 

During the first week, therefore, only the following were given as much to 
diagnose specific beginning levels as to begin instruction in ^hese areas: - 

WASI (Whimbey Analytical Skills Inventory) 
Xerox Effective Listening pretest 

Pretests in dictionary skills and dictionary pronunciation guide skills v 

The results of these pretests and of the Nelson-Denny Test were discussed with the 
students and Instruction was under way. , » ' 

The greatest majority of units of instruction in the program began with such pre- 
tests, included periodic progress tests, and concluded with posttests. In each case, 
the results of these assessment instruments were shared with the students so that they 
would at all times understand what they needed to learn as they moved through the 
program. * • ' - 

Self-Diagnosis 

> One additional instrument was 'developed and administered during the first week 
activities in order to engage the students further in self-diagnosis. This was a 
Reading I nventory/ consisting t>f & statements requiring a self evaluation of specific 
reading/study habits, attitud%, and skills. (See Appendix HVfor an examination of 
the complete instrument.) - Students were asked to place an "X" next to statements like 
the following which applied to them at^that time: 

"2. I do not like to read, *but I know that I have to^improve my . 
reading skills." ' * % ' ' 

. ... ' , . ' \ 

"S. I- have difficulty pronouncing most .words in anything I read." 

"6. The only words I sometimes* have trouble pronouncing are>lg 
names o£ long new words.; 11 




f 15. 



"26. 



I can understand" things I read for pleasure, but I have difficulty 
understanding assigned material. 1 ' 



it 



-When I r§ad an assigned chapter, I start with the first word and 
keep going till I haye to stop or until I finish .« * , * 

"35, I dislike using controlled reader s." 1 

0 

The results of this Inventory provided *the basis for much of the informal diagnosis 
which occurred during the course and helped to provide the topics of spontaneous chats 
held with the students about their perceived reading problems. • 



In most cases, the students were surprisingly accurate in their self-diagnosis.. 
On item 24, foK^xample, fourteen students indicated, "I have a weak vocabulary." 
Using the Nelson-Denny vocabulary subtest score below 10.9 grade as an indicator 
of weak vocabulary, sixteen students should probably have marked !'X" next to item 24. 
Eleven did. Thus, for that, item the student responses wer& 69% accurate. 

j- X ' 

i Some group results of this mventory reveal the outstanding self-perceptions of 
the class as a whole~(Table ~8). Most acknowledged that they were slow readers (87%), ' 
but they generally did not feel they had Incapacitating word attack problems, just 
prpblems with "big names or long new words" (87%). As 'might have been expected, 
many students admitted not being able, to remember what they had read (70%), that 
they' had a weaknessiof vocabulary (61%) but did not use context clues as a vocabu- 
lary attack method (52%), and that they- were not conscious of an author's thought 
plan (57%). A surprising number were candid enough to confess to not reading much 
(61%) and to dislike reading while realizing a need to improve their reading skills (43%). 
And many were too embarrassed about their reading ability to read out loud in class (57%). 

\ 

Regarding study-reading, most admitted difficulty understanding assigned texts but 
not pleasure-reading materials (83%). They identified-as their primary study-reading method 
that of starting with the first word and going on from there (74%), with no stopping to sum- 
marize after reading sections of a sfody text (70%) and little us<f of study questions (61%). 
Understandably, the maj or ity^acknowl edged difficulty concentrating on assigned text material 
(52%). Furthermore, almost half of the students indicated that they did not survey before 
reading (48%) and more acknowledged not varying their reading rate according to their 
purposes or the difficulty of the text (65%). \ 

]§ 

9 With regard to the use of hardware, specifically the, EDL Controlled Reader, 35% ~ 
(8) stated they had used 'such a device but only 4% (2) expressed a dislike for using such an 
apparatus. 

* 

-\ 
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\ ' ' ' TABLE 8 



SELF PERCEPTIONS 
OF 

READING/STUDY ATTITUDES, IjABITS, SKILLS 

(as indicated on "Reading Inventory") * 



N- ? 3 





A ^ 

FREQ 

of 

No. 


JENCY 
RESPONSES 


\ ITEM # 
I on 
READING 
INVENTORY 


ATTITUDE, HABIT, or SKILL 

* 


1 


20 




#12 


/ 

are slow readers 




. 20 


87% % 


#16 ^ 

• 


have word attack problem , 
limited .to big names or long 
» new words 


2 


' 19 


83% 


#15 


have difficulty understanding 
assigned text 


3- 


V 


74% 


' #26 


read study chapter from first 
word «to end | 


4 


16 


70%. • 


#10 


" read everything word by word 




; — 

16 


70% 


#19 L 


cannot remember after reading 


> 


16' 


70% 


s , #30 


<Jo not stop to summarize text 


5 


« 15 


65% 


4 9 


have .spelling difficulty 




15 


65% 


#11 


have no flexibility of rate 


6 


14 


61% 


# 4 


do not read much 




14 


61% , 


#24 /) 


have weak vocabulary 




14 


61% 


#31^ \ 


do not use study questions 


'7 


13 


57% ' 


# 8 


are embarrassed to engage in 
oral 'reading 




13 


57% 


#17 


are unaware of author's tboughi 
plan 




13 


57%. 


#22 1 


have inability to understand 
many words 




13 


^ 57% 


#23 * , 


fail to use context clues 


8 


12 


52% 


* # 7 


have Inability to use dictionary 
pronunciation guide 


• 


, 12 


52% 


#21 


hpyp rnnppntrfltion nrohlpm- tp.xt 


9 


111 


48% 


#25 , 


fffil to preview first 


10 


10 


" 43% * 


# 2 

• 


dislike reading but realize nee< 
to Improve 


• 


10 


43% 


#M 


have difficulty understanding 
while reading * 


"V . 


10 


43% 


#20 


have concentration problem 
generally 


11 


11 


39%- 


#32 


have inability to find books, 
etc. in library 




11 


39% 


#33- 


fail to generate questions while 
reading 


12 


8 


35% . 


#34 

t 


formerly used controlled 
reading machine 


13 


7 


30% ' 


# 5 


have word attack problems 




7 


30%, 


#16 t 


miss main Idea 




7 


30% 


#18 


are not conscious of paragraphs 




7 


.30% 


#28 


do take study notes 


14 


6 


26% 


#14 


have difficulty understanding 
most readings 


'15 


. 5 


22% 


# 3 


read frequently 


16 


4 


' 17% 


#13 


1 find- all reading difficulty 




4' 


17% 


#«$ " 


/ take too many study notes 


17 


■Z 

* 


9% . 


#35 


do^not like controlled reading 
machines 


18 

v' 


" i 

0- 


4% 

? 




find difficulty reading 'and 
•peaking because English Is 
second language. * 



C ontent of the Course . 

■ r~ > . * 

The reading/study skills course contained demonstrations, explanations 
individual practice, and application activities in the foljowing areas: 



\ . 

Problem Solving: 

Verbal Reasoning , 
Analogies 

Trends ,and Patterns 
Vocabulary: 

Dictionary Uses \ * 

Pronunciation S * 
Word Analysis (Prefixes, Roots, Suffixes) ^ 
Determining Meaning from Context 

Comprehension and Study: 
Learning Theory 
General vs. Specific Ideas 
Patterns of Development: * 

Definition ^ * 

- Examples „ , 

. ^ Classification and Listing « - <•/ 

Contrast ■ . • . - 

Cause - Effect 
Locating Main Ideas ^ V 

SQR 4 Method of Study: 

Survey 

Question 

Read ' - . \ 

^ Recite 

"Rite" (Outlining, Underlining, Cornell's System, 
, y Abbrjeviating, Mapping) 4 

Review 0 
Test-taking Techniques 

Listening: * ,, 1 • • 

.Distinguishing Main Ideas from Supporting Icieas ' . 
Coping. with Distractions ' , 

Comprehending One-, Two-/ and Three-pa^t Statements 
Taking Notes on Lectures* «. , * - 

Rate: , • % 

^ Skimming fot General Topics and Statements . 

Chunking ; * . f 

Skimming for Notes t ;• s 

Rapid Reading aiid' Comprehension . * , 
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Course Materials by Content 

«"» • 
' "In order to make the reading/ study skills component a£ relevant as possible 
to the students' future occupational training needs, materials were chosen which , 
could be demonstrated to have such future applications, some indirectly but most 
directly. Although instructor- prepared materials were used periodically to provide 
some\ oTthe^nstruction, most practice activities involved the use of commercially 
produced textbooks and programs. 

Fallowing is a listing of the primary commercial materials used itf the program 
according to tb£ skills practiced (The bibliography t for this segment of the report 
contains the foil publishing, data. ): - f 



TABLE 9 



Reading/Study Skills . Materials 



ERIC 



./ ' SKILL ■ 






COMMERCIAL MATERIAL 


> 

\ 






USED " • 


/ LISTENING - 








- General listening 






Xerox Effective 


comprehension skills. 






Listening 


- Lecture-notetaking 






— * lagan's "Reading 


skills s 


> 




- and Study Skills* 


MEMORY SKILLS - 








■» -'General SKills^ 






^^^Lucai and Lorrayrie's ? 








The Memory Book 


- Study memory 






Langan's ReadingX 


techniques \ 






and Study Skills' 


analytical/critical 




> 


THIN.KING SKILLS 








C - Solving verbal reasoning 




Whinrfbey and Lochhead's 


problems \ 






. Problem Solving and < 


- 'Solving analogy problems 


V 


Comprehension 


- Solving problems of trends 




and^patterns 








VpCAiBULARY /STUDY 


SKILLS - 




• , Dictionary skills 






■ Jennings and 


Pronunciation Guide 






others 1 Consider Youx 


skills 






Words 


* - Word analysis skills' 






American Heritage * 


- Context skills 






Dictionary 


- Technical vocabulary 






* Eisenberg\s Reading \ 


« skills 






Technical Books 


* „ * 




icT: 


✓ * 
Continued 



SipLL 


COMMERCIAL MATERIAL 
USED 


* COM PREHENSION /STUDY 
. SKILLS - . 

- Comprehension of technical 
patterns of exposition 

- SQ4R (including underlining, 
notetaking, and mapping) 

- Test-taking techniques - 

COMPREHENSION/RATE ~< 

- General comprehension/rate 
. practice with articles ' ' 

related to Career and 
Consumer Awareness, 
Contemporary Issues, ■ 
Science,' Humanities, and 
s Literature 

- ^Flexibility, of rate^ 


Eisenberg's Reading 
Technical Books 
. * Langan's Reading 

tihd Study Skills 

Instructional /Coinmuni- ' 
cations Technology's 
Guided Reading 
Program 

Langan's Reading ipA 
S&dy Skills . 

Eisenberg's Reading . 
Technical Books' 
• 



Methodology ■ ' 

' , * • ■ . * " 

l s Uge of 'Large Group, Small gGroup, and Individualized Praqtice with TutQring 

fgr Different Itessons \ J ] x 

According ho an original, tentative plan the reading/study skills, course was to 
have been equally divided between class* phd laboratory. The ipftent wa£ to .provide 
for the 'students the benefits of both large ^group and small group involvement during 
class time and individualized practice during the laboratory period. Accordingly; 
of the eight weekly hours assigned to the cou^s6 (8 a.m.-lO' $.m.: M-T-W-TH), . 
one hour d^ily was. scheduled es class 6 time (S a. m. -9 a. m. ) and the second hour 
(9 a.m. -10 a.m.) was scheduled as lab time. ^ ' 

In actual practice^ as the program evolved, this schedule was not held to r.igi<Jty. 
Individual practice tfras often mixed into times set aside for class and small group*' 
. ' instruction often became the order for the day for the times originally set a^ide as 
lib. Lecture/demonstration rarely lasted longer than' fifteen minutes fit a time. 
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Several reasons lay behind this alteration of the original plan. Perhaps, . 
one of the chief reasons was the advice of Drs. John Roueche and Martha Maxwell, 
external consultants to the Project, that the laboratory time needed to be highly 
structured. Their explanation was that students like these benefited most from ^ 
a very tight organization wherein they would know exactly, what they were to accom- 
plish, how they were to perform the .task*, and the time within which they were to # 
complete it. Secondly, it became apparent early in theprogram that not onlyclid 
the students have very poor listening skills but they could not' hold t&eir attention . 
to an extensive lecture or demonstration: about 10 or 15 minutes of explanation was 
all that they could tolerate. JHbally, for some types of lessons, the presence of 
one or both tutor-technicians in the classroom made it feasible for the instruction 
to move- rapidly from demonstration/explanation to* small group and individualized 
practice, alternating back and forth between these modes as needed during a given 
time period. m , 

Thus, some skills were handled mostly in, an individualized way. 
These were units, in structural word analysis skills, .rate/comprehension practice 
with the Guided Reader Program, and Sustained Silent "Reading. 

The listening skills were treated as group-guided, individual-practice activities. 
v That is, the instructor demonstrated a technique of improving a listening skill, 
^played an audio-taped statement, guided the class by gestures (during the early 
practices only) to attend to an important idea that was stated, and provided time 
\ after the oral statement for individuals to record the ideas heard. Thereafter, the 
class compared answers and discussed reasons why some important ideas may 
have been missed and ways lo improve listening and/or notetaking. The program 
continued this way throughout the semester. . • • 

,The remaining lessons were handled in a mixed way. . That is, a typical period 
* \^ould begin with a brief explanation/demonstration of a le'sson and niove immediately 
to small group and/or individualized practice. During the practice, the instructor 
and the tutors moved up and down the rowsl stopping to monitor the application and 
help individual students as needed. This o\rer-the- shoulder assistance provided 
immediate human feedback ^ to the students, the kind tbey often do not obtain in set 
ups where individualized practice means worjdng in programmed materials and/or 
with hardware. (In such programs, immediate feedback Is often identified as the 
primary benefit of mis type of practice. But the problem is that the feedback' con- , 
sitting of printed or mechanical information as to what the right answer should have 
be# often leaves the student bewildered and! frustrated he .simply does not under- 
stand why he was wrong, nor does he perceive how tQt rectify his procedures to 
^ achieve that answer.) By means of this mixed niode, however, when one or several 
t students "got stuck" or "confused," the instructor or tutors would give clues with- 
out giving, answers. If the classat large demonstrated misunderstanding, the in- < < 
: struetor would stop thl indfvidualized practice] lead • a discission about the problem, 
and/or re-explain or demonstrate the skill, ihis group exchange 'of ideas. not only 
provided reassurance that others were having similar problems with the work but 
it also provided fee occasion for hearing alternative techniques for solving a problem. 
Once the probl^rwas clarified, the session mjpved back to individual pr&tice and 
so on. During every practice session, the instructor, as chief helper and diagno- 
stician, made it a point to look over the shoulder of every student ,in the class. • 
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An interaction between the tutors and instructor achieved total monitoring of 
individual student needs, • strengths, and weaknesses. Of "course, if a small group 
of students evinced similar difficulties, the instructor or tutor would sit down with, 
'the group to help as needed. One additional benefit of. this" mixed mode of instruct^ 
was that it allowed for extending the lesson fo* two consecutive' periods (with a break 
halfway between) without any loss of attention by the students. Moreover,, it afforded 
much individual practice -- a factor cited in the research literature as contributing 
""to successful developmental reading programs. Admittedly, of course, this mixed 
mode would be most difficult to manage where a traditional set up occurs, i.e., 
with one instructor and twenty-five students, but no tutors available, or with tutors 
• * available only after the class period. 

The" mixed mode of instruction described above became the primary delivery 
technique for the following lessons: * ' - 

Problem Solving (not for verbal reasoning problems, 
but for analogies and problems of trends and 
, patterns) 
Dictionary Practice 
Vocabulary Practice * 
Comprehension Skill Practice 
Study- reading Practice - 
■ _ • . „ : ^ , 

2. Use of Overhead Projector . t 

- • " < » , . 

For all large group demonstrations given in the reading/study skills component^ 
transparencies were made of the published and/or developed materials so that they W 
could be projected onto a large screen in. the classroom. In this way, the students, 
• who always had before them their individual copies of the text or materials, could ^ 
easily locate 'passages being analyzed, discussed, -underlined or marked up with 
marginal_notatipns, circles, "boxes or the like. Often the instructor would lead a 
tdiscussion about a particular skill- for example, locating .the technical definition of 
a particular term-and guide the- students to inductive conclusions about some efficient 
ways to identify the term and definition as well as to mark the text, take notes, or 
develop vocabulary study cards for the definition. By referring to the screen, the 
' students could create their own models for practice, contribute to the development of 
those models, correct their prior attempts to apply a' skill, or be guided to alternative 
techniques of study /comprehension". , 

■ ■* 

• ' ft during individual practice, major problems occurred; and practice was 

interrupted for re-explanation, the'projected text.on.the screen was used as the focus 
• ; of group attention. Instructor, tutors, «tnd students alike -- in a group learning 
situation ~ walked up to the- screen and/or projector to argue a point, defend a 
position, or suggest alternate attacks on .the problem. So much involvement .transpired 
that shyness rarely occurred to hinder all the activity that pervaded the atmosphere. 
Everyone was busy learning and time was so often overlooked that it would take the 
next instructor's presence In. the room to pall attention to. the fact that class" should 
%t * -have been over for the day, minutes agd. * -' . 

y ■ ' 
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The primafybenefit of this use of the overhead projector, of course, was ^ • 
.that It removed the obstacle of the students' listening handicap from reading/study . 

skills instruction. Rather than have to listen to oral directions, students were 
•able to rely upon visual images for guidance. Moreover/ the, oral message was 

constantly being reinforced by visual clues. 

Individualized Practice with the Guided Reader Program 

. ' for one -hour each week, students used Guided Reader Study Guides, films 
and/or .tapes and fdm strip projectors in order to develop rate and comprehension 
skills. /This component of«the total' program was intrdduced.primarily because of 
the motivational benefit referred to in the literature as being one of the primary 
advantages of such hardware. Additionally, this period -in the > Programmed ^earning 
Center provided much needed relief frpm the confines of the self-contained class- 
room where much of the class activities occurred^ (although a t various other times 
during the week students moved into adjacent semiiiar rooms for smaller tutoring 
groups with the instructor arid/or tutors). . 

* * • 

Alf but two students used the film/study, guide procedure outlined for the 
program. (These two expressed (Jislike for guided reading machines on a Reading 
Inventory described earlier in this 'report. ) It should be noted that, unlike the ' , 
EDL Controlled Reader Program, Instfuctional/Communication Technology's Ciuided 
Reader Program involves the film'/projector pacing system for approximately only 
half the reading lesson (Part A). The other part, Part B, must be read without 
the aid <fr any mechanical pacing. In fact, only several minutes of the total lesson 
involves the use of the projector. 'Co^equently, ^students who participated in this ^ 
phase of the program practiced rate/comprehension* skills first artificially (with r 
machine) and then naturally. For this procedure, students were placed in study \^ 
guides which matched tlieir individual independent reading levels and'their interests^ 
(consumer affairs, 'career awareness, science). ^ 

.] An alternative method involved the use of aud-reading. That is, the students, 
this time placed in study guides close to, their instructional reading levels, listened 
to audio tape recordings of a lesson while reading silently along in the siudy guide. 

r ^ % » 

For both alternatives/ movement up, in rate or in study guide level occurred 
If a student demonstrated at least a 70% comprehension score on two or three 
/consecutive attempts.. The comprehension checks, of^course, were corrected<by 
' the students themselves. 

. However, during this entire activity instructor and tutors alike moved around * 
thT study carrels in order to monitor progress, » spot check a lesson, .discuss a 
problem, dr clarify a particular poinU Always^were the students closely monitored 
during the procedure, hot at all as prison guards over inmates, Just as helpers • 
with learning, (tfo resistance to the. program, of any kind occurred during the entire 
semester. ) * • U. * ' 
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Sustained Silent Reading • . s / 

For one hour each week, the last of. the scheduled activities for the reading/ 
study skills class for the week consisted of a period set aside for uninterrupted, 
sustained sUent reading. This .was to be a free reading period during which time 
students could read anything they wanted/ Two stipulations were made to preserve 
the .purity of the experience: that no class assignments of any kind^could be done 
during this -time -and thatahe material chosen for the activity had to consist primarily 

of, written text. , 

■> ♦ 

The students were advised to bring materials from home 'if they wished. ' . 
However,' several resources were also made available to them either' right in the 
classroom or in the building where the program was housed. In the 'classroom, 
a pamphlet rack was established containing many free publications of consumer • 
interest obtained from the Government Printing Office. A portable 1 cart containing 
books, picked from the college library was also placed in the classroom so that 
during the week students could choose a tide which met their interests. These 
books mainly dealt with a variety, of hobbies.* At the outset, some students selected 
materials' from these resources 'in the room; after a short time, though, they were 
largely ignored. The readers in the group typically used home materials for 
this activity. The greatest majority, the non-readers, headed straight for the^ - 
magazine and newspaper racks found in the lbbby outside the classroom. Since the 
room used for instruction 'was located in the Learning Media Center, which houses . 
the coUege library as well as the Programmed Learning Center, the students were 
at all times immersed in an atmosphere of books and magazines and pamphlets. 
And the instructor for the course not only recommended titles which might be of 
interest to the students but he, along with the tutors, modelled the behavior Tie 
" was seeking, by engaging in free reading himself during the period. 

\ • • 

x In spite" of these' efforts, some students, those who no doubt had expressed 
a dislike for reading at the outset of the course, remained reluctant but compliant • 
-participants in the activity, occasionally avoiding it altogether if they could. Most, 
however, welcomed the opportunity and vocally expressed their> dissatisfaction the . 
few times whetf the sustained silent reading period had to be used for other purposes. 

As it happened, near the end of the semester, *the reluctant free readers 
turned out to be those^needing additional help' in certain areas' of the coursework. 
' Consequently, they Were permitted to make up .tests or to receive tutoring help 
during the free reading period. Surprisingly, this alternative use of pie time did 
hot adversely affect the free rearding practices of the students who had been using or 
who had come to use the period for the recreational Reading for which it was intended. 

Conversation during this period was typically discouragedtjjlccepf when it 
consisted of briefly sharing experiences or information gained from reading. Students 
soon learned that the free reading period was a privilege and respected the rights ^ 
of other students and of the' instructor to engage in a pleasurbabX experience. A 
few were reminded from time to time that they were interrupting the experience - 
* surprisingly by other students in the class as often if not more than by the 
instructor and tutors. 



. It woOld be difficult if not cumbersome to an -already extensive report to 
present here a careful, detailed description of ^very specific instructional method - 
uled during the reading/study skills course. Earlier part&~of this section have 
already suggested techniques used in a general way for some of the skills taught . 
(comprehension/study skills, ^listening, guided reading practice, etc.). One 
important point deserves reiteration, however, and that is that in every case the- , 
reading/study component- emphasized meaning as the primary goal of the reading- 
thinking process and based its instruction principally on a psycholinguistic model^ 
of reading as well, as on learning theory derived 'from information-processing 
theorists. ^ j 

A % During the first week, , in fat?tj the course consisted of learning games 
which aimed to establish thf .bases for instruction. These were group-participatory 
activities involving word and number processing games, cloze activities^ memory 
activities/ perception' games, inductive and deductive thinking activities and the 
like — r alK designed to correct misconceptions al>out what the reading process is 
and what it is pot, how a person learns, hbw he is limited in the"ways*he can 
process incoming information, why certain grinds of study activities are productive 
while others are -counterproductive to the way people naturally think, and why 
people (because of the limitations of their conceptual and experiental backgrounds) 
cannot expect 100% comprehension for everything they attempt to read. These 
principles, derived inductively from the activities engaged in, became the re- 
peated rationale for* later lessons throughout the course. 

One example may illustrate the procedure. In order to develop the concept 
of the limitations of short-term memory, through whiqh; after sensory input, all 
information enters the human brain, the instructor used a memory game. The 
following number was projected on the screen for fifteen seconds with instructions 
that it had to be- memorized, not copied: s 

* 1492 T9 4 55 799445551212 

The students Were then asked^to write -the number from memory. Of course, 
none could. The discussion which ensued led to the conclusion that the shorts « 
term memory is limited to 7 -2 t discrete pieces of new information and no more; * 
consequently, the* projected -number, treated as 21 separate digits, was well 
beyond the information processing capacity of most* people. The discussion, 
however, also led to several^ other fruitful conclusions^ wljen some students weref 
able to repeat some. of the number in groups: 

1492 ■ . 19.^5 '57 etc. . . 

By chunking the 21 numbers into five sets, and by associating each s6t with some" 
already stored information, the ^tiidents soon ^earned that one way to process m - 
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' more information is to .chunk the bits into meaningful wholes, associating the un- 
known to the known, as the following illustrates: ^ 



1492 

Columbus's 
Discovery 



19 45 
End of 

wwn 



57 

Heinz 



9 9 44 (10'Oths) 

IvoVy 

Snow . 



555-12*12 
Long Dis^anc 
Information, 



These principles were then applied to reading: syllable-by-syllabler vs. idea-by- - 
idea reading; Surveying an artrcle for the 5 , 6, 7, 8 , or J^rtrportant ideas ftrsf;' 
using to^pic headings as associative memory pegs; etc. Once^such foundations- 
were laid, the motivation for succeeding lessons became simply a reminder^ of the 
earlier established theories of learning and reading. * , ; 

Once an, instructor begins to understand the learning process and the^reading 
process, treals his students as adults able and willing to learn and understand, 
respects their individuality, " and bases his instruction, methods and materials on 
these understandings, the process of lea/ning and teaching ^becomes an enjoyable and 
satisfying experience for all involved.. * 

One other instructional methdd deserves some explanation here, and tjhafe is 
* "cognitive process instruction' 1 derived from Whimbey and Lochfcead in their -book 
Problem Solving and . Comprehension (which was used in this, program). Originally, 
these authors, used th;s type of instruction in a summer program, called Project, 
SOAlf,\for pre-freshmen entering 'Xavier University (New Orleans, LA) with an 
interest in natural,* health, or mathematical sciences. In the Basic Skills Project, 
of course, the CETA' students had occupational interests related to the natural- 
sciences and health.- . 4 * J* 

.\ . . 

As -described by the authors, "cognitive process instruction"- which involves 
. thinjcing ajoud, is explained in the following way (Whimbey and Lochhead, 1979, ; 
p. 23-31): > . \ / *' 



If youare\jsing this book in a class your teacher may ask you to work 
in pairs as you solve the problems. One partner should read and think 
alou8. while the other partner listens. On subsequent -problems the part- 
ners should change roles, taking turns as problem solver and listener 
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The ability to analyze complex material and solve problems is a skill— 
just like any other skill such as the ability to play golf or the ability to drive 
an automobile. However, thereis a peculiar difficulty involved in teaching 
<f analytical skill. Generally there are two phases to teaching a skill Firsfthe 
skill is demonstrated fo the student. Then he is guided and corrected as he 
practices it. For example, golf is taught by*showmg the beginner how to 
grasp the clukv how to place his feet, how to movje his arms and his body as 
he swings. The beginner can -wjtch a golf pro— he can even watch a slow* 
motion film t>f the pro in action— and in this way can learn th^pro's tech- 
nique Furthermore, the pro can observe th£ beginner as he practices, he 
can point out his flaws, and he can show him how to improve. 

In contrast to playing golf, analyzing complex material is an activity 
which is generally d<}ne inside your head. This makes it somewhat difficult 
for a teacher to teach^nd for a learner to learn* In <tther words, a beginner 
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cannot observe how an expert thinks and solves problems.Vnd the expert 
has trouble demonstrating his technique to a beginning student. There is 
one way to reduce this difficulty-have people think aloud while they 
solve probfems. If both students and experts vocalize their thoughts as they 
work through complex ideas and relationships, the steps that tWy take are 
open to view and their activities can be observed and communicated. 

In this book, the procedure of asking people to think aloud \Wile they 
solve problems is applied in t\yo ways. Experienced problem sdlvers (a 
group of graduate students and professors) were asked to think ijloud as 
they solved the problems that are* presented in the book. Their responses 
were tape-recorded, and then the'Steps they took in solving a problem were 
summarized 'and written out. 'These summaries are presented under the 
heading Prpblem Solution. In other words, the problem solution which 
follows each problem is a summary of steps taken by an experienced prob- 
lem solver as he or she worked the problem aloud. 

. The second application of the procedure consists in asking you. th^ * 
reader, to think aloud as you .work each of the problems. In doing this, you' 
make your thinking visible to other people so that they can observe your at- 
tack on a problem. Thus they can learn the techniques you use; they £an 
help point out any errors you make, and they can compare the steps you 
take with the steps listed in thje problem solution. Furthermore, you will 
find that by thinking aloud you will be able to look at your own thinking ao 
tivities more carefully. You will be able to see exactly what strategies you 
use. and what difficulties you have in solving a problem. 

Research has shown that this is an effective way for students to im- 
prove their problem-solving skills: work together, think aloud, learn from ' 
each pther; and read how experienced problem solvers apprqachecf the 
same problems. 

^ The partner who listens plays an important role in the learning pro 

\ cess. He should not sit back inattentively with his mind elsewhere. Instead. 

he should concentrate on two functions. He should. /. continually check 

accuracy, and 2. demand constant vocalization. 



j Although the authQrs recommend this technique for* all four types of problems 
contained in their book — ye^bkl reasoning, analogies, trends and patterns, and 
mat|L word problems, the Basic Skills Project practiced It, totally as recommended 
only for the first type* of problem; the verbal reasoning type and thgn only for 
about half of the problems attempted^ 

/ 

* Cros^out the letter after " 
\the letter in the word 
pardon which is in the ; 
- : same position in the word 
as it is in the alphabet. 
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Tl\e reason is that while working in pairs, instead of alternating the roles of 
solver and listener, the project students cooperatively solved the problems, often 
with the more able thinker of the two carrying the major effort. Then, too, they 
seemed more interested in getting the. right answer than in analyzing the method 
of thinking through to the solutions. Consequently, instead of practicing the peer- , 
pairings, an alternative method was used— working in small groups with one 
person working out loud while others played the role of listener. Bui "because ^ 
even this technique deprived students generally of all the individual practice they 
could have benefited' bom, the large -group, small-group, individualized method, 
described earlier in this section as the "mixed mode," was used for the analogy 
problems and the problems of trends and patterns. (The Mathematics Component 
of the Basic Skills Project ~ towards the end of thje semester — used the math 
word problems section of the book. ) - ' „ 

' 4 

The effects kit this instruction, however, as will be seen in the "findings" 
segment of this report, seemed to/be similar to those achieved in research done 
by' the authors of "cognitive process instruction": statistically significant gains 
were mad,e by the project students in tioslfcest standardized reading test scores 
similar to those made by the Py/oject SOAR students of the original experiment. 

A final word should be given to. tvoid n?i sunder standing with regard to the 
term "skills"'as it is used throughout this segment of the report. The instruction 
given and the practices undertaken by the students did not_ typify the "skills" 
approach te'instruction which the term usually suggests. Instead, all lessons 
involved the use of whole, "natural" language .— the kind that is typically used 
in technical or leisure reading materials found in the world outside the classroom. 
Even the vocabulary exercises, which" often are presented in the traditfpnal skills 
approach as bits and pieces of language, were not "in this program delivered in this^ 
• way. Terms and definitions were identified in whole paragraphs and word analysis* 
practices consisted of -vocabulary presented in whole sentences. Thus, in every . * 
instance, students -encountered whole sentences, paragraphs, articles,, essays, 
and ch&pters — not sounds. and syllables and words and phrases. 

The term "skills,-" therefore, simply provided a focus for activities. Skills 
were developed incidentally, not by direct drill. An illustration may serve to 
clarify the point. Although It was apparent by some student responses on the self- 
diagnosis inventory of reading administered early in the course that a slight Iword 
' attack "(phonics) problem may have characterized the reading habits of those students, 
word attack strategies were never treated in isolation. Instruction in these areas 
was handled spontaneously as the need arose. If, for 'example, a student or * 
students complained of being unable to pronounce some« words in a passage, * 
a brief" demonstration lesson was given tq develop some strategies to handle the 
problem and satisfy the"immediate need. But no student or group of students was „ 
ever required to go off in the corner to master his long and short vowels, diphthongs, 
blends, digraphs .of the alike. , . 
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fi. Use of .Course Folders, Weekly Activities Sheets, ^Assignments . / ' 

In order to clarify for the student^ exactly, what was expected of them, 
specifically what they were to do at sSpecified times, and how well they were keeping 
up to date in the course, several procedures were used. 

* \ ' . * 

• For one* thing, feach student was provided a letter-size manila folder' which he 
wis handed, at the beginning of each class period and which h,e returned at the 
close of the day f s reading/study skills activities. This folder served several student 
recordkeeping functions. First, it was used gs a record of daily attendance. Dates 
of absence were marked on the front cover of the folder as were occasions of late- 
ness. (This was an important procedure since students were paid their CETA stipends 
only for the times they actually attended the classes.) Psychologically, it was hoped 
that by making the attendance record -evident on folders they used each day, students 
would be continually reminded of their efforts in this 'regard and would not need 
verbal reprimands if th&r attendance record was poor. 

On the inside cover«of the folder, each assignment that was overdue, by even 
one day, was marked by date, name of assignment, pages and so forth. After the 
student completed the overdue assignment, it was crossed off in the folder. . In a 
concrete .way, this system served to apprise students of their progressive records of 
completing assignments, "thus, a clean folder with no dates on the cover and no 
notations' on the inside indicated a perfect record of attendance and completion #of 
assignments. (The strength of this system became most apparent one day when a 
young woman iB the group, who up to this time had had a perfect record, submitted 

the following note: "Mr. , I know that I have not handed in the practice 

due on p. 83 of R & SS, ' but I'll put it in the folder first thing tomorrow. Please 
don't 'mark my fplder!") 

By Cleans of tjus folder, a ritualized system of handing in daily practices and v 
homework assignments and receiving back .corrected papers was established. Each 
day, students haneted in work for closer analysis than could bj&^shieved by the 
over-tbe-sHoulder monitoring given in class that was descxi0ed ekrlien And by no 
later than the next class, they received back feedback on the progress they were 
making in the form of graded papers. Though admittedly this often created a great 
burden on the instructor of the course, it was hoped that the practice of returning 
graded assignments the very next day would communicate to the student the importance 
of study deadlines. 

In the 8apxe vein, on* Thursday ,of each week, the students received an 
,: Activity Sheet for the following week, specifying by day and period the practice 
activities scheduled for the week as well as homework due on specific days* In 
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this way, students knew, day by day, specifically what lay ahead in the weekly 
schedule, including books and materials needed as well, as topics to be treated: 



prig 292 Activities Week \ 
x . Beginning 




' MON • 


TUES 


WED 


• THURS 


c 

L 
A 

S 
S 










L 
'A 
B 


Assign. Due: , 


Assign. Due: 







' ' Finally, although muck class time was given to individualized practice, ^ 

students had homework assigned at least twice each week. Generally, these 
assignments had to do with vocabulary and/or dictionary skills practices or 
practices in. the application of study-reading techniques to chapter-length passages. 
The theory here was that this regular routine would prepare the students for. 
typical courses which they would be taking in succeeding semesters — courses- A 
where class time would jot for the most part be devoted to individualized pra^fticeW 
' ^jg but where assignments >jOuld typically be required as homework. 
• - 

H. Organization of the Course 

Although there was some variation throughout the semester, the reading/study 
skills class attempted to abide by a consistent routine of weekly activities according to 
a semester plan of successive units. Some areas, however, were not divided into units 
► but were 'extended throughout the semester (Guided Reading, Listening Skills, Sustained 
SiTent Reading). ^ s 

* • - * 

Generally, the following weekly pW occurred: 






[ MON 


. TUES ♦ 


. WED 


Thurs 


8-9am' 


Vocabulary 
Skills 

(mixed/ 
mode)* 


Cc 


)mprehens 
Study 
Skills 

(mixed x 


on/ 
node) 


Listening 
% Skills 

' (group/ 
individualized) 


, < 4 ■ 

* i 

9-10air 


ProSl em- 
Solving 
Skills 
(mixed 
mode) 


\ 

(mix 

.mc 

— V 




Guided 
Reading 
Practice 
(individua- 
ized, 


Sustained 
•Silent . 
Reading - 

(individual) 



♦As indicated earlier, "mixed mode" consisted of alternating lfcrge 
group/small group/lndjvlduallzed Instruction. • 
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Both tutor-technicians were generally available in the classroom to assist the 
instructor in the management of tHis instructional* pattern during the, 9-10 a.m. period. 
At least one tuto?-technician was available on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 8-9 a.m. 
Consequently, for six of^the eight weekly scheduled hours, from two to three learning 
helpers were available to provide individualized or small group instruction of_thc human 
kind to the students in the project. The ratio of students to tutor (including the? 
instructor as tutor), therefore, was 8 to 1. 

A sequence of units characterized the instruction in vocabulary, problem solving, 
comprehension/study^ and listening. However these units were not necessarily arranged 
according to a hierarchy of skills model, but more so by a holistic approach. There 
was mucl\ overlapping and blending of skills throughout the semester. The separation Qf 
curricular topics merely allowed a convenient focus on certain topics at certain times. 
Generally the following represents -that loose sequenced 



TABLE 10 
Reading/Study Skills Unit Sequence 



Vocabulary 


Problem 
Solving 


Comprehension 
*Study 


Listening , 


Dictionary 
* & Pronun- 
ciation 
Guide 


Verbal 
Reasoning 


General vs. 
Specific' 
statements 


1 

Statements^" " 
with one 
Main Idea 
. & Support 


Word Analysis 


Anologies 


♦ 

Main Ideas 


^ Overcomings 
* distracti ons 
and poor 
organization 


Context 


Trends & 
Patterns 


Patterns of^ 
w** Exposition: 
Definition 
Examples . 
Listing 
Classifica- 
tion 
Comparison 


Statements 
with 
several 
main ideas 
and ' 
support 




X 

i 4F' ■ 


SQ4R 

Test-Taking 


Lectures 
and 

notetaking 



Within this sequence, for example, some skills were practiced Incidentally 
and later given special emphasis'. The- use of underlining/marking, therefore, occurred 
as the students were studying technical definitions of terms presented in study material. 
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After developing strategies for locating such definitions -and for studying thefn, the 
students also practiced marking up the te# which they were using. Later in the semefeter, 
though they had been practicing SQ4R skills all along without realizing that they had been, ^ 
the cla-ss focused their attention on the JSQ4R system as a total jnethod of textbook- study, % 
this time practicing again such skills as underlining and marking up the .chapter the? were 
using* 'Similar procedures were used for the other skills included in. the course/ 

•« 

Grading \ . * * 

The final grades for the course jrere determined in part by averaging accumulated 
scbres on the following posttests and progress t^sts: 

Dictionary Posttest 
Pronunciation Guide Posttest 
Word Analysis Posttest 
Memory Unit Posttest — 
Effective Listening Program Posttest 

Lecture Notes Posttest ? 
Study-reading Progress Tests (average) 
Analytical Skills Posttest 

Also, using the 10th grade equivalency score on the Nelson - Denny Reading Test as. the 
standard for 100%, percentages were computed for the vocabulary and comprehension sub- 
tests and for the total score.' These percentages were added to the previous scores to 
compute an overall average. 

Throughout the semester, of course, students were allowed tp re-take alternate 
forms of any unit tests on which they had not achieved a passing grade or for which they 
were dissatisfied. The greatest majority did.not need to take advantage of this privilege. 

Coordination of Reading/Study Skills with Other Courses in the Program 

No direct attempt was made to use the saijie' materials or subject topics 
throughout the various components of the Basic Skills Project. Nevertheless^ coordination 
of efforts did occur x as was described in other parts of this report. A \n\ef explanation 
however, seems appropriate here to identify the coordinated attempts, to improve the literacy 
skills of the project students "as these occurred between the reading/study skills component 
and the math and writing components. 

For one thing, the reading class work in problem solving seemed to help the students , 

in their mathematics skills, (Specifically, with word problems on the mid-term math 

test — even though the math class had not yet treated that area, up to that point in the 

semester ), And it became apparent that the study-reading techniques practiced in reading 

class were indeed being transferred by the students to the studying they were doing in the 

writing class. 6n the other hand, several assignments and practices in the writing class 

had a direct relationship to skills treated in the reading class, especially assignments 

requring reading, the use of.the library, and the writing of answers to questions found in 

textbooks. Almost daily, it became possible for the^ reading / ixTsmr©tqr to refer tp lessons i 

taught in the other two discipline, classes, so much jbo that students soon learned that 

they were being instructed by faculty who were very aware of what was occurring In their 

other classes \ * 

\ 1 1 1 
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K. Summary of Literature-Based Features of the Reading/Study Skills Component of the 

Basic Skills Project 

The reading/ study skills component of the Basic Skills Project attempted to -put 
into practice as many of the Guidelines for Successful Programs which* the literature 
(most of it, research-based) suggested. The succeeding \\8t summarizes those.featu^es. 

1. ) The reading/study , skills component was just one element of a total -integrated 

ap^oach^to providing developmental education to high-risk students. 

2. ) The reading/study skills component was based upon the philosophy that all 

students, but especially the project students, could profit from Instruction ^ 
geared to helping them develop into more able readers, thinkers, and 
students if they were given the opportunity/ 

3. ) The reading/study skills component was brised^ a psycholinguistic view of 

reading as a complex, active, reasoning-thinking-reacting process which 
involves all the unique cognitive, intellectual, linguistic, psychological, and 
physiologicaTfactors that comprise an individual personality. _> 

4. ) Skills were presented according to a holistic model which kept meaning as 

the central focufe of all activities and practices. 



• 4 



5.) There was much Interaction throughout the program among the reading 
instructor, tha mathematics instructor, the writing instructor, and the 
counselor. 

h 6.) The reading cpmpament consisted of even moye than the recommended 

forty hours., It was a 16-week program of eight weekly hours of instruction, 
comprising a^^tal o? 128 hcxirs. 

7. ) Students participated^hroughout the course in tye diagnosis of their strengths 

and weaknesses as well as in the development of the means by which they 
could achieve efficient and productive reading and study skills. 

8. ) Students at all 'times used materials that were adult'" in interest "and that 
— specifically related to pccupational .and training goals which they expressed. 

9. ) Although the' course could not, include content material from actual occupational 
courses taken by tfce students (since they were not enrolled in such courses 
yet), it did include typical materials found in such courses. 

10. ) The greatest majority of class time was devoted to individual practice by 
students' with individual* feedback occurring in a personal way from instructor 
and tutors alike. r 

11. ) Hardware was bsed* minimally in the 6ourse — and then primarily for variety 
and motivation. Aud-reading (reading while listening to a taped reading) was 
used as suggested by research. 
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12!) Tutoring, did occur within the classroom and not apart from it. 

13. ) • Listening and notetaking skills and memory skills were introduced in the 

earliest classes and were developed, practiced, and reinforced throughout 
the semester. t 

14. ) An emphasis was placed upon develbping analytical/critical thipking skills 

throughout v the course. ^ 

15. ) Much emphasis was given to developing the abilities of the students to analyse 

and comprehend typical writing patterns found in technical-scientific materials. 

16. ) The project students were trained in all elements of the SQ4R study method, 

ultimately as a total approach to textbook reading. . — _ 

17. ) Pre-transfer credit was given for the course. 

18. ) Grading was achieved by assigning traditional letter grades. 

) v 
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L. Findings - Reading/Study Skills \ "* 

This section 'of the report is limited to an analysis of comparative tfata and 
progress test data collected fqr the Reading/Study Sk lis Component of the 
Basic Skills* Project, The data wKich follow consist bf 'comparisons of group ^ 
performance on two pre/post formal measures: 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
WASI (fyhimbey Analytical SkUls Inventory) ' 

In addition, comparisons will he made of group performance on several instructional 
pre/post tests usefc to assess student progress in uniti$ .taught during the course: 

Dictionary Skills Unit ' 
Dictionary Pronunciation Gaide jSkills Upit 
Wo^d Analysis Skills Unit • 
Unit in Skills of Determining \ 
-~ Meaning from Context 

Listening Skills Unit * * 

Finally, group performance on tests for units for which there were no pretests 
will be presented: 




Memory .Unit Test 
Study-Reading Progress T^sts 
f Lecture/notetaking Tests 



1^ Comparative Data for the Nelson- Denny Reading Test * 

Pre and posttest comparisons for the various subtests of the Nelson-Denny Reading - 

^.Test (Form C for the pretest, Form D for the posttest) are given ft^ Table - _ . x * 

*The entire group could not be used because six of the students who started the 
program did not complete the course and one stojdent left the program during the . 
second-last week in order* to begin occupational trltfning. ^ 

* . X • 

' TABLE 11 ' 

Comparative Data for the Nelson-Denny Reading T#st / 
for Participants Who Completed Pre and Post Measures 



N 5 17 



Mean 
SD 

» Of OftlOI 



RATE (wpm) 


VOCABULARY 


COMPREHENSION 


1 *' COMPOSITE 


PRE POST GAIN P 
171.8 257.2 86.4 <.0005 


•PRE \ POST CAIN P 
9.7 10.2 .6 <.l 


PRE FOOT GAIN*. .P 
7.3 9.2\ 1.9 <.01 


t 

•PRE POST c GAIN P 
-8.1 f 9.7 1.6 <.005 


25.5 70.5 66.98 


1.6 2.0- 1.63 


.9 2.1/^ 2.65 


*\i 2.0 2.07 


143- 139- 
230 . 884 


7.9- 7.2- 
12.7 *13.8 


6.0- 6.0- . 

^ -." :7 ' 


6.0- ' 6.0- 
' 9.5 12.7 


If 




11 


14 



The data in the Tattfe indicate that significant, but vari«£fcains occurred fox' alfiubWts and 
O that there was greater standard deviation in all areas on the posttest tnan on the protest. 
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The greatest number of stu^gams occurred for the rate subtest (16) 
with the group averaging 85.4 words pef minute faster on the ppstt est than on 
theVetest This gain tn rate was significant beyond the . 0005- level, « indicating . 
that there was only one possibility in-two thousand that the increase was due to- 
chance, «pf course, an examination of the standard deviations ^and ranges on this 
subtest reveals that the group was less homogeneous at the end (S.D. 70,5, s 
Range 139-384) than at' the beginning (S.D. 25.5\ Range 143-230).- 

' Similar findings exist for the composite Score on 4he test, where the number 
•of student gains ranked second (14); The average grade equivalency gain for this 
total score was 1.6 grade levels, which was significant beyopd the .005 eyel of 
probability. Thus, there was,only a one-in-two hundredth possibility that the in- - 
crease was due to chance'. However, here too the group appeared left homo- 
geneous on the posttest (S.D. 2.0, Range 6.0-12.7) than on the pretest (S.D. .9, 
Range 6.0-9.5). s , , . ' « • * ' \ f ' 

For the comprehension subtest, where eleven students demonstrated -gains, the * 
group averaged the greatest gTaS^ivalency.gain of all -- 1.9 grade levels. . The 
tocrease was also statistically significant, this time "beyond «e .Ql level, meaning 
that the probabUity that these gains were due to cnance approximates only one in 
one hundred. However, the significance herV was less than those for tete or 
composite score. Deviations from the standard .were once again siftular for this 
sXesi t as for the previous scores presented, ' with the group being less homogeneous 
on the posttest (S.D, 2.1, Range 6.0-13,7) than on the pretest (S.D. .9, 
Range 6.0-8.9).. _ J „ F>t/ 

Finally, the fewest number of gains (10) occurred for the vocabulary Sggggk- 
where theVoup averaged only .6 grade equtvalehcy. increase ^r the pretest 
However e^en'his gafn was statistically significant at tne .1 leve ^JT^' The 
Thus, the possibility that' this increase was due to chance wu.^ The . 
difference to homogeneity in this subtest was less dramatic, with the posttest \ 
% D 2.0, Range 7.2-13.8) showing slightly less homogenei* than th< .pretest (S LD. 1.6 
Ranee 7 2-13 8) No doubt, the fact that six students scored above the 10 A G.E. 
VevTo^,the preiest while only nine scored above 10. 4, level on the posttest account- 
ed in part 'for the minimal group gain indicated for this subtest. •# - . . 

• it" should be noted that three" students reported having off-days at the .time _the 
Posttest was administered. *n examination of their scores, in fact, demonstrates - 
Zl suchTay have been the situation ft* them. Although the data sported ^above 
do not include their second-attempt scores, these students were allied I to , retak e 
the test and all did remarkably better the second time. Thus, 'even though the 
coUarat ve data for the Nelson-Denny R^adin^ Test, do indicate significant, gain, for 
the>oup in all areas, the gains may have been more dramatic. 'if these three ^dents 
' had not been competing against personal- factors which had negatively affected their . 
performance during the off ^administration of the , test. i -y« . 

One must keep inCind that the Reading/Study SkUls Component did notteac!h 
Tor improved performance^ the Nelson-Denny Reading -Test^ . In fact, the-doatem^ of ( 



this standardized instrument bore little resemblance, if any, to the content of 

the class*, : What is more, as professionals in ifce fi&d of reading argue, all^ that ^ . 

such pre/post' standardized comparisons demonstrate is how a group of subjects 
compare to a norm group during their respective performances on tightly controlled 
administrations of the test, but not necessarily what the true reading abilities of 
either group may be. . 

However, whatever the Nelson-Denny Test measures about performances of 
jthe group during a certain type of reading situation, it is nevertheless predictive of 
student. achievement. Consequently, an examination of the posttest scores reveals 
that the Basic^ Skills Project students,, as a group, seemed more ready at the edd 
of the'-prograih to undertake occupational training courses than they were at thef^ 
beginning^ In fad, if 'a 10th grade equivalency on the composite score indicates su$h ^ 
readiness, the seven of tjtje group who scored above the 10.0 level seem most likely 
to achieve later success and the two who scored >9*. 8 grade level seem close to being 
Vfeady fo/ s&ch success - for a total of nine students. Of the remaining eight, five 
whCF-scored between 8.0 and 8.9 will certainly experience difficulty and will need 
further support, and the three who scored below the eighth grad^ -nay likely experience 
failure without further intervention. (Of course, if the second-attempt data have 
any predictive validity at all, two of these^three could be moved into the .marginal 
.group that scored somewhere within the 8th grade r^nge.) 

2. ' Comparative Data for the . WA'SI 

i In order to assess individual and group, performances for analytical/critical 
thinking skills, the Whimbey Analytical Skills Inventory was administer^ during the 
4 first week of the course. During the Succeeding weeks of the Reading/§tudy Skills 
Component stud.ents practiced these skills in three areas: verbal reasoning,, analogies, 
and trends and pattern^. Altogether, they worked over 200 problems during the 
.semester. . 
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Unfortunately, there is no alternate form of the WASI available for posftestings. 
However, it was assumed that the gfeat number of problems worked after the first 
administration of the inventory would have precluded the possibility that students would 
remember the specific items found in the test. v Thus, the same version of the WAST 
was used sixteen weeks later to assess growth in analytical skills. 
«> *» 

The following table (Tabl e 12 ) reveals stafistically significant gains for four 
of .the five kinds of problems found in the-38-ite>m inventory as well as fpr the total 

score ' TABLE 12 

Comparaftve (Haw Scortf) on the Whtmbfty ArudyUc-tj Skill a Inventory lor 

Parttetpanta Who Completed Both Pre 'Post Administrations 



N - 26 



Verbal 
Real on log 



Pre 
5 4 



Poat 



8 | O 31 <.00O6 



AnAlOftlt't 

(9> ' 



Pre Poat 
A 

* 3.4 



♦1 38 < 01 



Trend* It 
Pattern* 



Pre Poat 



4/- 



2.4 



4 3 ♦! 68 < 0005 



Math 

Word 
Problems 

: (7) t 



Pre Poat 



3 2 4.4 «1.19<025 



Vocabulary 

(11 



Pre Pott 



♦/- 



2 3 1.9 -.3 



Total 

(38) 



Pre Poat p 

15.3 22.'6 *1 31 <.0' 



1 9 
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2 02 1 89 



6-11 



14 18 1.93 



0-4 1-7 



1 1 



0-4 2-6 



lft 



1.36 



14 



1 4 1.7 2.2 



1-6 0-7 



.9 1.1 1 25 



1-4 1-4 



4.4 6.0 6.88 



8-24 10-34 



12 



16 



As the Table indicates, the kinds of problems for which the group achieved - 
the 'greatest statistically significant gains were the verbal reasoning problems and 
the problems of trends and patterns. Both gains were significant beyond the .0005 - 
probability level, which indicates that thei;e was approximately only a one in two 
thousandth probability that the increase was due to chance. Identical significance 
-occurred for the total, score. Of the sixteen who completed both measures, the 
number of students who gained in s&ores on both the verbal reasoning problems and 
on the totaAest was fifteen, while fourteen students gained on the. problems of trends , 
and patterns. „ , • 

Gains for the math word problems and for the analogy problems were also 
significant, but considerably' less so .than those for the previously mentioned problems. For the 
math word problems the gains were significant at<.025.p and for the analogies, at<.01p. 
More students gained on the math problems (12) than on the analogy problems (9). 

Not only was there no significant change in the average group performance on 
the-vocabulary problems, but there was a slight loss, a fact which lends support to 
the assumption that students probably did not remember the individual test items frpm 
the pretest .to the postte'st administrations of this instrument. In fact, only four » % 

students improved their scores in this type of problem. 

s u 

' The dramatic average gains demonstrated by the Basic Skills Students for the 1 
verbal reasoning problems, the problems of trends and patterns, and for the .total score 
reveal that analytical reasoning skills can be learned by means of cognitive process • * 
instructions as defined and explained by Whimbey and Loohhead. In fact, since four 
of 4he five types of' problems included 4n the test had actually been taught and practiced^ 
during the Basic Skills Project and since all four of these show significant gains in W 
scores by the students, H is apparent that the project students did indeed profit^from 
instruction. They learned! . • 0 

Comparisons of Instructional Unit Pre/Post Measures ^ , 
*~- - \ * * 

further evidence that' the projebt students profited from instruction can' be seen 
in comparison' of pre/post tests used to diagnose entry skills and to evaluate progress 
jon these skills for five instructional units taught during the course (Table 13). These 
included .units in the 'development of dictionary skills, skills in the use of dictionary 
, pronunciation guides, skills In determining the meanings of words by an 'analysis of ropt 
and affix meanings, skills of determining meanings from context clues, and listening , 
skills (for which the students took no notes^. 

An examination of pretest averages for these units indicated that the students' 
did need to. develop their skUls in these areas. As Table_13_ demonstrate* the greatest 
need existed for the development of listen ing N skills. On t^e pretest, the group average - 
was' only 21^63%-, which, according, to research, was slight^ less comprehension than 
that achieved by the average untrained listener (24%) for' a ten-minute talk. Word . 0 
analysis skills, though slightly higher, were nevertheless very poor, with the group 
averaging only 42.35% on the pretest. - Alsrir'pooi' were the dictionary skills of the group 
(average of 50%) and the skUls of using a dictionary pronunciation guide (average of 
' 58. 09%). The strongest skills, though also rather weak, were those of using context 
j^iue^to determine vocabulary 'meanings; ber£ the group managed an average of 62.2% on 
the pretest. ~ . 
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Comparative Data (Percentage^ on Instructional Pre/Post Unit Tests for 
Participants \^io Completed Both Tests 



£SL 






Pronunciation 
Guide Tests 


EHctionary 
Tests • 


Effective 
✓ Listening 


• Meanings fron? 


Word Analysis 
Test s * 


t 


| 

N * 22 J 


— / 

N = 22 ♦ 


N = 16 


N 18 




Mean 

S D " 
Range 

• of Oil DA 


pre Post Oft in P 

58,9 84.23 26 136 < 0005 


Avg 

Pre Post CsUn P 
50 75.41 25.409<.OOO5 


Pi4 Post Gain " P 

21.63 55.31 33 675^.0005 


Pre Post vitn P 

62.2 62.7$ , .556 .43 


pre Post Gain P 
42.35 74.94 32. 588<\ 0005 


13.32 8.96 13.357 


13.27 9.08 U. 128 • 


8.08 »rt.38 18.646 


17.68 *14.87 11 618 


15.54 12..79 17.731 


27-80 73-100 


17-74 52-93 


4.2- 20.7- * 
33.3 90 


30- * 40- 
100 90 


20-73 52*97 
— XT 


rr~ 




^ "IS 

« 
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' Following instruction in 'these areas, the group were given posttests to determine ^ t 
the levels of their mastery and their progress. (Note that the number of students 
varies because of attrition and/b* other factors. Data are reported .only for students 
who" completed both pre- and posttests.) ~ 

\ • * 

^ As can be seen by the Table, _aU students pained in scores on the pronunciation 
guide test and on the wdrd analysis test. And all but one each gained on the dictionary 
skills test and of the effective listening program test. Indeed the average group gains 
on these four tests were extremely statistically significant, .000S_p_. Assuming that 
the posttest scores would go up because of instruction, a one-tailed test for significance 
was applied which indicated that the probability that the gains were- due to chance, 
approximated only one in two thousand? 

This id not to say, of course, that the students had achieved complete mastery - 
of the skills which they had learned. In, fact, using traditional interpretations of grades, 
the posttest data reveal that, on the average, the group at "the end possessed better 
than average skiils in using a dictionary pronunciation guide (84%) and about average 
skills to using a dictionary. (79%) and in using word analysis to derive vocabulary meanings 
(74 94%). Their ability to comprehend and remember the chief ideas from listening, 
'however, was weak at the end in spite of the fact that they managed to more than double 
• their scopes from pretest to posttest and" in spite of the fact that their posttest listening 
average ( score (55.'3%) exceeded the j^lity of the average untrained listener by more 
than twice. 

The most disappointing scores occurred for the posttests for the unit on using 
vocabulary context clues. Only five students showed gains in this area, and the .group 
' at large remained equally weak to .these skills at the end (62.77%) as they were at the 
beginning (62.2%). One can wonder only how much the fact that the pretest scores 

' , . * r 
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here were the highest of the lot influeneed the- students negatively not to take the unit> 
•as seriously as they had talcen the other units.) ' . . 

Thus, pre/poist data for instructional units taught during the cqurse, indicate 
once again that the Project students profited from instruction — this time in four 
out of five areas. 



1 • 

4. Group^Averages for Other Tests Used to Evaluate Instruction 



, Three, units «f instrdttion included in the\ Reading/Study Skills Component' 
had no formal pretests: lecture/notetaking,* memory skills and 'study-reading. There 
" were several reasons for this variation of the system, 'each unique to the particular 
unit which was presented. ^ , * 

For- one thing, since the lecture/notetaking unit followed .fly uniyn general 
listening skills, for which there w&§ a prete#t, it'was felt that students. already had 
' sufficient awareness of their abilities in this area. TheJ§ctureVnotetaking unit, 4n fact, 
differed from the effective listening unit 'only in slight ways: The length of the state- 
ments in the for«ner were longer and the students, took notes during the process of 
listening, rather than recording notes after listening to short statements'. 

For' the memory unit, several learning games introduced during the beginning 
of the cWse served somewhat as loose diagnostic measures. Thus, no formal pretest 
was used. ' * . 

( - 

In the case of study- reading, students had dil&josed their study strateges on 
a Reading Inventory "(the responses to which were analyzed in th£ foregoing section of 
this report). Consequently, here too ther&^seemed to be little need for pretesting. 

One other reason lay behind nqt "usjng pretests for two of these units (the memory 
unit and the study/reading unit) and that was .that advice by external consultants te- 
commended reducing the number of tests given during the early days of the program.** 
Therefore, since diagnosis for these units could have beep achieved in different ways 
than by pretests, it was decided not to use them in these areas.^ ; 

' However, 'unit tests were administered for these three units in order to evaluate 
student levels of mastery for these skills. The flowing table (Tatte 14) presents the 
group averages for unit tests in lecture/notetaking skills, memory skills, and study- 
reading skills.* 

I : TABLE 14 

^ Group Ave rages qd Tests for Instructional Units . . , 
Which Had fro Pretests 



Test Averages 
for Unit in ; 
Lecture/Notetaking 



N = 15 



9 Mean 
SD 
Range 
> # Passing 
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67.58. t 
13.07 
40.5 - 89.5 
12 



Memory Unit 
Test 



N ^24 



1 0"5 



81.-.06 
13.8 
38 - 95 

22 • 



Test Averages for 

Study-Reading 
Progj-ess Tests 



N f 18 

72. 59* 
• ; 8.88 
'55.3 -'8-1.7 

16 ? 
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There was unaniihous agreement (7 to 11 students) or strong agreement 
(4 to 10 students) in favor of the dumber of lectures, number of opportunities for 
group work, and sufficiency of individual help provided^ JHoweyer, two students 
expressed dissatisfaction with the amount of individual practice allowed during the 
reading/study program and these two also felt that the management of instruction 
held them back somewhat from learning all that they wanted to iearn. Thus, although \ 
there was complete approval for the mixture of large and small group and of individual 
instruction during the course, there seemed to be some need for even more individual/ - ' 
practice than was provided. « 

/ Unanimous approval was also given for the number of chances given to the 
Students to improve in their- reading and study skills (10 strongly agreeing and 7 
agreeing). And all disagreed (9 strongly disagreeing and 8 disagreeing) that the course 
"included todi many lessons in areas [ihey] saw no need to improve [their] skills. 11 
Eurthermpre, they universally acknowledged that the management of instruction helped 
♦Jfern understand their needs and the degree of their progress throughout the duration 
of the course. ^ w 

Suggested 7 Improvements by the Students for the Reading/Study Skills Component . 

» 

Although the majority of question^] in the student evaluation instrument required 
the participants to re^ct to statements by indicating their approval or strong approval, 
of disagreement or strong disagreement with thfc features of the Reading/Study Skills 
Component," the opportunity was given to them at the end of the instrument to state 
their suggestions" for improving the course. These statements were significant since 
they were freely expressed opinions and 'as such were no doubt indicative of ^trong 
feelings about the course. A summary -of these feelings follows: 

ire training could be improved./.. 

* *► * 

1. ) in the ReadingrStudy Skills Course by" 

(8) - changing nothing * , 

* (2), - allotting more time for this course 

(2) - includi|Lg more interesting or personally relevant materials, 

(1) - providing more time in the learning center to work on rate improvement 

(2) - including more practice and/or instruction in the techniques *bf reading 

technical books , ' ^ 

{1] - (No comment) 

{5] - (Praise for instructor and/or course) 

Ac this summary reveals, five students took this opportunity to praise the course 
and/or instructor and eight stated that nothing should be changed about the course at all. 

However, two students suggested allotting more time for the course. And two 
expressed the desire for more instruction and practice in, study-reading techniques while 
one, stated a desire for more laboratory work in rate exercises. 
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For the lecture/notetaking unit, jwelve (of fifteen) students managed to achieve 
a passing score of 60%. The group average here was 67.58% with considerable standai 
deviation (13. 07) from the mean. The listening skills demonstrated for this Unit were > 
somewhat better than for the effective listening program (55. 31%), which preceded it. / ^ 
No doubt one of the reasons was that students this time could take notes while listening 
(something they could not do during the effective listening program). But the listening^ 
comprehension skills overall remained weak for the lecture/notetaking unit. 

For the memory unit, which was the first unit presented in the course -- there- 
fore, accounting for the higher n_ - the group produced a better-than-average mean ' 
score (81.06%), with twenty-two (of 24) students achieving a passing grade, (above 60 / 0 ). 
(Of the two students who failed, the one who achieved the lowest score ~ 38% - dropped 
out of the program during .the first weeks of the semester.) 

The study-reading unit was the one unit of the entire course (besides the Guided 
Reading Program) which was of semester duration. . Three progress tests were- given . 
for this unit. As the Table indicates, the group average for these three tests was 
72 59%, with sixteen (of 18) students achieving a passing average (60%) and with re- 
latively greater homogeneity among scores here (SD 8. 88) than for the other two units 
analyzed here. 

Once again, the data here reveal that the group achieved relative mastery of the 
skills they were attempting to learn: some mastery of lecture/notetaking skills average 
mastery of study-reading skills, and better-than-average mastery of memory skills. 

Summary of Findings 

The previous analyses indicate that statistically significant gains were achieved 
bv the Basic Skills Project students because of the instruction, practice, and consequent 
learning whjch occurred directly and indirectly during the Reading/Study Skills component 
of the course?* 

* : 

While the exit levels were in no case superior, the group as a whole achieved 
nearly a 10th grade level on the total score of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, - 
Form D- - a fact'which appears predictive of their future success in occupational 
trainii^ programs they are now beginning. 

What is more, with one exception (their ability to derive meaning from context 
clues), the project students, as a group, profited from instruction and learning which 
they undertook. In fact, they gained dramatically between pre/post measures of their 

skills in the following areas: 

reading rate 
comprehension 

total reading score f 
analytical/thinking skills for four 

of five types of problems 
dictionary skills 
word analysis skills 
listening skills 

« 

12 i 
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Only in the area of overall development of vocabiflary and of the .skills of using 
context clues did the group faiTto demonstrate considerable upward movement — no 
doubt because the development -of vocabulary is a slow process requiring extensive 
reading, r \* . 

Moreover, when they exited the program, the group could .not be labeled superior 
in their >kills. In fact, they were still weak in the vocabulary skills mentioned above' 
as well as in listening skills and in the ability to solve analogies and math word prob- 
lem's. And "by comparisons to norm groups, with a few individual exceptions they still 
fell below college freshmen level in all areas, of the Nelson - Denny Reading Test. 

However, they did demonstrate remarkable progress in their reading and study ^ 
skills, a fact which gives hope for their future survival in subsequent programs at the 
college-. And that survival, after all, is what' the bottom line of this program was all 
about. 1 . 



Student Evaluation of the Reading/Study Skills Component 



On the last- day of the semester, the students enrolled in the Basic Skills Project 
completed a comprehensive evaluation of the program. Included in this evaluation 
instrument were sets of questions regarding the content and classroom management. of 
the .Reading/Study Skills component of the program as well as an open-ended question 
soliciting suggestions from the participants for .improvement of^bis component if it 
were to be, offered with modification to future CETA- clients. Following is a summary 
of these student evaluations of this part of their basic skills training. 
• * ' 

Evaluation of the Content of_the Reading/Study Skills Component. 

' • As 'the following Table (Table 15 ) indicates, a majority of the student participants 
(10 to 14 students) expressed strong agreement that all units included in the Reading/ 
Study SkUls component "should be included the next time this program- ier offered to 
students." Some (3 to 7 students) expressed simple agreement. But most importantly, 
*none disagreed about replicating the content of the course during possible repetitions • 
of the program. . • TABLE 15 

CONTENT- Of THE WOCUA ' * 



Reading end 

Study Skills 



My Skills In thl* 
area Mvt tape— t ft 



t need additional 
Instruction In 
this area. 



This unit wlTTSe 
useful to a* In my 
future training. 



This, unit shouTTee 
Included the nait 
tie* this eroera» Is 
nf farad to students. 



l.^Me*ory ynlt, ' * 


4 


13 






fa 


11 


2 


1' 




9 


6 






7. Effective Listening. 


3 


r 

13 


1 






6 


7 


3 


1 


7 


10 






3. Dictionary Unit. 


1 


m 

9 






4 


9. 


4 






10 


7 






4. Vocabulary" Unit In 
prefixes and roots. 


9 


7 


1 






8 


8 


1 




*9 


8 




v. 


S. "vocabulary Unit In 
figuring out ettonlngs 
fro* contest, 


6 


10 


1 




\ 


5 


12 






7 


10 






a. *r*blea Sowing. 


10 


1 








4 


10 


2 


.1 




9 


8 






7. Techniques of studying 


7 J 


9 


1 


ft 


9 


3 






9 


8 






technic* 1 aeofcs. 
t. ftvleed reading eiarclse 


11 


S 


1 






3 


9 


4 


1 


9 


8 







11 


• 






12 


y 






or 








>14 


$ 






12 


ft 
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12 


ft 






i< 
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SimUarly, the students revealed unanimous agreement (7 to 10 students) or 
strong agreement (7 to 10 students). that all of the units covered would be "useful" 
^o them during their future- occupational training courses; Again, not one student 
/reacted negatively to this^slktj of questions. 

However, very feW rftudents (1 to 4 students) believed that they had completely 
mastered the skills which they had worked on. In fact, most saw the need, for 
additional instruction in all units. "Outstanding as an indication of their realistic self 
awareness at the semester's close were their reactions to the unit on figuring out 
vocabulary meanings from context: they «H realized that they remained weak hi these . 
skills (Just as the posttest findings, reported earlier, demonstrated). .Of course, 
their admission of the need for more instruction in all areas was not to deny that they ■ 
had indeed experienced improvement of their skills. With Just one exception each for 
five of the eight units covered during the semester, 94% of the students (16 of the 17 ^ 
responding) expressed agreement or strong agreement that improvement had occurred. ^ 
The areas where most saw great improvement were Guided Reading Exercises (11), 
Problem Solving (10); and the Vocabulary pnit Jn Prefixes and Roots (9). And with- • 
out exception all cited progress in memory stills, dictionary skills, and problem 
solving skills. 

Evaluation of the Classroom Management of the Reading/Study Skills Cpmponenj 

• r 

The evaluation instrument also asked the project students to express tbeir 
agreement or disagreement with regard to the techniques by which the Reading/Study 
Skills component was managed. . Table 16 indicates their opinions. 

liABLE 16 

CLASSROOM HAMACCTPtT 



The Reading-Study Skills course 

1. had a sufficient nueber of lecture's 
to the whole class. *J 



2. had enough opportunities to wort fn 
ypugi wUh other students. 

3/ gave pc enough Individual help when 
1 needed It. 

4. Included enough Individual t>r«cUce 
— — -in th e t H-Ht-H»teo>d-t^HM^terx- ? ''- 



5. gave ■* «*ny chances to Improve *n 
the reading and study skill* I 

needed to develop to become a successful 
student. 

6. held me back fro* learning all the^ 
reading and study skills I wanted 

to learn, 

7. Included too wny lessons in a real* I 

sew n o need to lap rove wyskllls. v 

8. ^elpeTJe understand bylU *y*te« 
*f pre and post tests what, I needed 
to TeTrTTnrSSwTiTr I learned wHat 

t Umld have. : 



*. eave •* opportunities all along tp 
tee whether Of not 1 *■« progressing. 



JL ^ ^ 
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One of the problems of choosing materials for the course became apparent 
among these suggestions. Unfortunately the students in the program had a wide variety 
of occupational interests although all intended to seek training in careers that w£re 
technical in nature. Thus, it was difficult to choose instructional materials whose • 
content always matched every student's career interests. Two students, therefore, took 
the opportunity of the student evaluation to suggest including more interesting or* 
personally relevant materials if the course should be offered again. 

Summary of Student Evaluations of the Reading /Study Skills Component 

> Generally, there was outstanding approval among the students for the Reading/ 
Study skills component both in content and in management of instruction. Where ' 
there was dissatisfaction expressed, it typically consisted of the feeling that there should 

• have been more, not less than was provided. Thus, the students; while acknowledging 
they had indeed improved their skills, saw the need for more opportunity to master the 

* skills they had worked on, wanted more while acknoWledging they had indeed improved 
their skills, saw the need for more opportunity to master the skills they had worked 
on? wanted more time to- achieve such mastery, but left feeling that what they had 
learned would truly help them in their future occupational training. 

Student Comments on Last- Day Impromptu j 

On the last day in the writing class, each student interviewed another student 
about the pluses and minuses of the program. Again, students volunteered remarks 
about wanting "more reading": 

("What more do you think you could have gotten out of the Progran^?") 

Five students commented that they would have liked "more reading," Two of 
these would have liked more "free reading" time. 

Positive remarks were applied to a variety of the courses 1 units. Ten students 
commented favorably upon the .fieading/Study Skills class. Here are some representative 
quotes] 

fr What do you think you have gotten out of -the Basic Skirfs Program?" 
.1.) "The program helped [her] for future college courses.!' 
2.) ."...[she] has also learned skills in note taking that will be'useful in 

9 

the future courses." t 

;3.) "Furthermore, he learned the SQ 4 R study methods which helped him 

especially in the technical book and which should keep hifti in future courses 
which he will be taking. He improved himself greatly with verbal reasoning 
■ and how to relate to analogies," 

4, ) . "Nevertheless, tfhe enjoys reading class the most, [Her] favorite book is 
Consider Your Words, " 



^ 5.) "(She has) learned dictionary skills that were unknown to {her) 
• in (her) previous education-" 

0. Tutorj* 1 Evaluations 

In evaluating the methods'of the Reading/Study Skills course, the two tutors 
"agreed" wi'th all the positive judgements of the students. However, while agreeing 
that the course included "enough individual practice" for the students to master 
skills, the tutors added the note, "the opportunity was not always taken advan- 
tage of." ' 

•- 
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REVIEW OF RELEVANT RESEARCH OF PRACTICES - WRITING 

Writing weaknesses are difficult, to quantify. Being a clear writer* requires 
not only "knowledge" of some "rules" as pronoun agreement but the practiced instinct 
to perform such things as relating one item to the next. 

t 

A. Definition of Problems 



7 



Some researchers attempted to define problem areas of unpracticed students. 
Lamberg- (1975) inferred these problems: 

I 

-They lack self-management skills. 

-They lack a set procedure for working through an assignment. 
-They have great difficulty getting started.. 
■ f ^i§y fail to understand directions, 
^hey write poorly organized papers. 0 
They lack a system for proofreading. 
-They" have problem^ accepting criticism. ' 

Confronting such difficulties, Harris (1981) concluded that a student who suffers 
with them "cannot be .taught new methods of composing, but will have to work 
on an individualized basis to change dysfunctional habits and strategies into^more 
effective ones." In response to the question "What is needed?" Maxwell (1979) 
wrote, ^To improve their composition skills, students, need a supportive environ- 
ment, a cle^r idea of what is expected, and information and, ideas to write about. " 



B. > . Supportive Environment 

One of the most consistent recommendations of researchers was to give 
Basic Skills writing students more personal time and attention than they could 
expect in conventional settings. Trillin, when reviewing program problems in 
Basic Skills training at the City University of New York (1980), wrote. "... 
skills programs ne^d to*provide the student with more time and more support 
to reach their goals than we had commonly assumed, v The term "support 17 implied 
an active- and sympathetic interchange. Kates (1973) stressed this thought in 
his summary of recommendations following a study of sixteen classes of fresh- 
men in eight community colleges and three universities in the greater Los Angeles 
area. JKates urged that "conferencing, mor\e than any other recommendation^ — — 



should be mandatory. " Kates's point about "conferencing" may *be related to 
Zucker 1 6 finding in Regard to successful classroom behaviors by teachers of 
remedial composition courses in five Los Angeles Jlinior colleges. According to 
Zucker (1966), the "most critical teacher behavior," in tjie" students 1 judgment, 
was "ehcouraging classroom discussion." Zucker noted some specific techniques^ 
which the students considered most helpful. 

X. ) The teacher asked us to talk about the subject. 

' 2. ) The teacher told us to talk to each other. 

3. ) Our teacher, Mr. X, asked us to form discussion groups . 
^ . and talk about the material. » 



/ 
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,4.) The teacher helped us have classroom discussions. 

5 J The teacher asked us to discuss the subject rather than 
lecturing all the time* 

The values of such interactions between students and tutors were considered 
by Harris {1981) to be the most, important assets of student-centered writing 
labs. - 

Defining Goals and Modeling Performances 

One function of interaction is to clarify goals. Cross (1977) advised,' 
•The goals of learning must be. clear and must be made explicit to the student. 
She referred to reports which concluded that, " ; . . both logical analysis 
and research evidence do support the notion that students, especially 
'New Students, WiB experience greater satisfaction and achievement if they 
have a cTe&Mdeaof what is expected of them. " • . ^ 

* * * 

To assist the student to understand what is required, Zucker (1966) 
recommended "many specific and detailed examples. " External consultant 
John Roueche similarly encouraged an emphasis of models rather* than rules 
in pursuit of objectives. - 

Small Units and Modules 

Cross commented, "Very closely related to the need for course -objectives 
is the desirability of small lesson units (frequently referred to as learning r 
modules) dealing with a single concept." The importance of dividing per- 
formances into small units was discussed by many writers. Ways of dividing 
units were developed in several fashions. Gray and Slaughter (1980) described 
one system for guiding developmental) students through writing* assignments: 

All writing assignments are presented on detailed, written 
assignment sheets that set forth discrete st*ps for students ■ 
to follow in considering separately the many tasks involved 
' in completing the assignment. " Students" are instructed to: 
(1) Choose a topic. (2) Jot down details in phrases or 
single words that come to mind in thinking about the topic. 
(3) Find a -word or word's that summarize the overall' sense 
or tendency of the list and use that designation in a simple 
statement that establishes the point to be made about the 
general topic. (4) organize the details into categories ... K 
(5) Write the .fir st draft . ,. . . (6) Beread the draft, re- 
vising /it first for content, then for specific elements of 
" * .. grammar. (7) Write a final draft. (8) Proofread the final >' , 4 
draft." * ' . * 

Though apparently operating with a somewhat different" philosophy than the 
preceding authors, Klingstedt (Burns and Klingstedt, J973) likewise recommend 
the structuring of units. Klingstedt quoted the explanation of cognitive philosoph 
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Jerome Bruner, that . teaching according to structure (1) makes the subject 

more comprehensible, (2) promotes memory, (3) fosters "transfer of ' 

training, "and (4) narrows the gap between ^'advanced" and "elementary 1 ! 

knowledge. „ * " ' • 0 

• » 

E. Self-Pacing Writing Programs 

In many discussions of "modules," the authors assumptions were that the 
students' progress would be "self-paced. " Several examples %f self-paced 
Writing programs were 'described. One" program which compiled statistical 
support for its claims of |uccess was that operating in the English Multimedia 
Laboratopjr^San Antonip College (Rudisill, 1976). The Laboratory served 
students to the lowest category of ACT achievement levels (1-15) by a system 
pf -individualized, self-paced, computer-assisted instruction. Each student 
moved through ten learning areas according to specified behavioral objectives. 
Within this program, v the students spent two hours in the traditional program. . 
^jJome students spent one additional hour in the .Laboratory with their regular 
classroom teacher, but students with extremely low scores spent four hours 
per week in the laboratory/ In the laboratory, students practiced with 
^programme^ materials, computer terminals, and other equipment. Students 
received considerable additional personal support from the teacher, from tutors, 
and from student proctors. 1 N 

Rudisill observed that the ntLnber of Basic English students who had re- 
ceived D f s or F f s In their next English classes had decreased from 54.02 
percent to 38.64 percent after the laboratory had been instituted. \ 

* Another sort of self-paced writing program was developed in Bunker Hill 

Community College, Charleston, Massachusetts (Laz&r, 1976). The program 
consisted of a Writing Lab which lead students through twelve areas of basic 
skills. This Lab relied heavily upon peer teaching" assistants. The l/305~wa|. 
staffed by a teacher and five student assistants who had considerable tr|ining 
and subsequent responsibility for improving the mechanical skills o| fellow 
students. Supplementing the lab was a Writing Workshop. In the workshop, 
the writing students discussed analytical and organizational skills with the 
teacher. * * ' 

A program which applied* self-rpacing in a different manner from the pre- 
ceding two was evolved by Madisonville Community College, Kentucky 

(Ramsden and Watktns, 1980). This program did not present a given number 
of learning modules, through which all students passed. Bather, the students 
would be working for competencies which would cdnfer a grade of C, B, or A. 
Some students, according to the determination of a pre-course writing evaluation, 
might begin at an advanced level. Other students might spend a whole semester, 
attempting to achieve the level of a C. Students achieving the level of A or B 
before Jhe end of the semester might choose to withdraw. Within each level 
of competency, the students worked on four skill areas: words, sentences, 

'paragraphs and themes. The students contracted with the instructor to take 
exit exams by a certain time* If a student could not maintain the contracted 
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schedule, he had to confer with- the Instructor. Continued records of the , 
students 1 assignments were maintained in folders which they left with the 
# instructors. i - / 

The description of th^ program did not mention the use of* tutors or 
teaching equipment. > , I 

* *- # 

A Michigan program which was supplemented byHutors and a writing 
lab was developed for Kalamazoo Valley Community College (Corbin, 1980). 
' The course followed eleven steps. The students had eight, twelve, or 
» sixteen weeks to complete the steps, tejt materials plus the assistance of 
^ tutors helped students to achieve the steps.- When the students chose, they 
could take tests to demonstrate that they have achieved the levels. The 
. students were awarded points for various scores (for example, 90% to 100% = 
- 10 grade points). 'The final gradesSnere awarded according to the points 
which the students had accumulated. 

^ Each of the four programs which have been mentioned presented some 
common elements: (1) an effort to reconcile the sequential learning of some 
knowledge, such as grammar, with the improvement of some skills, such as 
sentence-writing or organization, which must be practiced; (2) an effort to 
individualize; ,(3) an effort to encourage students to progress at their own 
rates. , 

F. Self- P acing Problems \ 

■ - 1 * \ • 

The question of self-pacing is one which entails some complications of 
classroom procedure. Cross (1976) after noting LTieart-tfrenching" failures 
of some self-paced courses warned, ."Students have both the privilege and 
burden of assuming major responsibility for their own learning, and some 
students ape apparently not ready for or comfortable with that responsibility. M 
. Cross noted that, in a survey of faculty who had employed self-pacing, 71 
percent reported difficulty with student procrastination. This problem seemed 
most sever? with less accomplished students. Cross referred to several reports 
^which indicated that poor to^ediocre students withdrew in greater numbers 
from- self-paced cdurses than did good students. Perhaps with such findings - 
in mind, exteijWQAteonsultant John Roueche recommended to the MCCC Basic Skills 
instructors that their- students -be given few choices of pacing. In any case, , 
Cross commented, ,f . . • a good deal of work and understanding of the method 
are necessary for its successful implementation. " The cpestion of self-pacing 
ites imperfectly resolved in tfie Basic -Skills Writing course as further discussion 
will make clear. • # " . * 



Instructional Feedback to' Students 

One of .the cliief advantages of the self-pacing according to Cross, is frequent 
and consistent feedback which permits students to correct their performance as 
they work. Zucker; in reference to conventional remedial classes., wrote that V. — 
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The students* considered the quick return of many exercises and papers to 
be one of Jthe most effective forms of^ teacher behavior. Furthermore, 
Kates's analysis of methods in Los Angeles writing classes and Gray and 
Slaughter's analysis of methods in the City University of New. York re- 
emphasize the reasonable inference that an instructor's comments on ntony 
'short assignments would be more helpful than fewer comments on more 
complicated work. One calculated feature of the MCCC Basic Skills writing 
course was the return, almost daily, of students' tests and papers. 

H# - Student Interests 



/' 



An additional calculation of the MCCC course was to adapt materials to 
the students' interests, future classes, and vacations.- External consultant 
Martha Maxwell had recommended that the lessons and exercises have some 
bearing pn the students 1 consumer or recreation interests. She also touched 
upon an area of student anxiety: the writing requirements of their next 
classes and their jobs. To ignore those concerns would be to invite a reaction 
which was .defined by Alschuler and Iveg*(197?): "When students sense a 
discrepancy between what teachers require and what life demands, it underlines 
their trust in the wisdom of their teachers." On the positive side, Mtfrphy 
(1974) referred to efforts* to take advantage of students' vocational pursuits. 
One communipations laboratory, which integrated academic content with 
vocational interests, repdrted higher grades for its students than for students 
given traditional lessons. , ^ 

A Wisconsin survey (Farning and Boyce, 1976) went to considerable lengths 
to discover exactly what communications competencies were actually needed by 
workers in eleven different industrial and service program areas. * Four of 
these ar^as overlfl&ped the* vocational interests of maiiy of the MCCC Basic 
Skills student©. Partial lists of the competencies needed "on the job, as noted 
by supervisors and vocatioh schools graduates, are given below. The partial 
lists note only those skills (a) which were practiced* in the MCCC B^sic Skills ■ 
Writing course and (b) .which were rated fronV'important" to "very important" 
by the respondents to the survey. The competencies are arranged from top 
to bottom in otfder of perceived importance. * v 

o t * « ■ * * 

T * 

1. Business Machine Supervisors Business Machine Graduates 

\ - complete >job related forms * - spell correctly 

- distinguish main idea from - complete job related forms ♦ 

supporting details - when writing express ideas 

-rwhen writing express ideas 0 4 clearly and to the point 

clearly and to the point v ^ * 

- gather and organize information • . 
^. - proojfread and edit written documents 

~ spell correctly * 

- ^punctuate ♦correctly 

- follow .grammatical standards in „ 
• writing 
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2. Dental Assistant Supervisors 



Dental Assistant Graduates 



- complete job related forms 

- spell correctly 

- distinguish main ideas from 

supporting details 

- follow grammatical standards 

in writing 

- punctuate correctly 

- compose an effective business 

letter 

- when writing express ideas 

clearly and to the point 

- write directions and procedures 

-' gather and organize information 

* 

3. Medical Lab Assistant Supervisors 

- spell correctly 

- distinguish main idea from 

supporting details 

- complete job related forms 
• - write technical reports 

- when writing express ideas clearly 

and to the point 

- gather and organize information 

4. Electronics Servicing Supervisors 



;es 



- identify own strengths and weakn^^ 

in communications skills 

- Spell correctly 

- complete * job related forms 

- distinguish main ideas from supportinj 

details * 



c 

Medical Lab, Assistant Graduates 

¥ 

t spell correctly 

- complete job related forms 

- write directions and procedures 

- when writing express ideas 

clearly and to the point 
distinguish main ideas from supporting 
details 



Electronics Servicing Graduates 



- when writing express ideas clearly - complete job related forms 

and to the point ^ ^ % - gather and organize information 

- distinguish main ideas from! - when writing express ideas clearly 

supporting details and to the point 

- identify own strengths and weaknesses- summarize materials 

in communications- skills - distinguish main ideas from supporting 

- gather and organize information v details y - * 

Such job-related lists were obviously intended to help communications instructors of 
occupational students define appropriate objectives and plan effective lessons. 

The instructors, of course, must be concerned not onlyvwith the skills which the 
student* will need for their eventual jobs but also with the pkills they Will need for 
theip-vwational classes, A "consensus recommendation" of New York State 
administrators and instructors of developmental- students was, "to thf extent 
possible ... the skills taught should be those needed ^students in their program 
areas" (Cornell Institute for Research and Development in Occupational Areas, 1976). 
The outcome of this training in writing classes, as the survey defined it, should be 
"general improvement" which would give a student the chance to succeed in thfeir 
next classes. ' Tbis sort of outcome was planned for the MCCC Basic Skills Writing* 
Course. 



L f Summary . " 

t 

Discussions of developmental writing classes for developmental students 
have frequently addressed these inferences: - 

1. ) The environment for these students should be supportive. 

* 2. ) The creation of a supportive environment requires continued 

• interaction bet^feen teacher and students, between students 
and tutors, and between the students themselves. 

3% ) Lessons should be -divided ijito small units. 

4. ) The goals of the units should be clearly defined. 

* . . . ' ■ \ 

5. ) The goals of the units should be illustrated by many examples. \ 

6,0 Self-pacing is often recommended. ^ ♦ 

7. ) A problem of self-pacing, particularly for lower-level students 
is procrastination. . 

8..) Student interests apd their requirements for Vocational classes 

and future employment should influence lesspn planning. ^ 

9 . ) Student outcomes shoulcl be related to requirements of their 
programs and future employment. 
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Vin. TEACHING THE WRITING COURSE 

The methods of the writing course were governed by several considerations 
which had been encountered in the review of the research: (a) the creation of a 
, supportive atmosphere, (b) the division of lessons into small units, (c) the attempt 
to incorporate self-pacing, (d) the provision^ quick feedback, (e) the attempt to 
relate materials to the students' personal and vocational needs and interests, and 
(f) the attempt to reinforce lessons by integrating them with lessons in other 
Basic Skills courses. » ^ 



/ 



A. Supportive Atmosphere 

A supportive atmosphere was encouraged by assuring students, whenever 
* appropriate, that they could learn and that many students before them had 
learned the sgpie lessons with which they* were struggling. ^ 



The v students were further encouraged to check their work with the 
tutors and instructor af all points and to discuss their work with each oth6r 
' whenever class and lab procedures permitted. Some thought, prior to the 
SQm^ster, was given to creating peer groups which could assist one "another. 
This procedure proved unnecessary because informal peer groups soon evolved. 
The peer groups became so supportive that they had to be cautioned not to 
\ ' help this or that member to the point of doing his work. x 

The class as a whole was involved whenever convenient. For example, 
no lesson on mechanics would be presented^ without eliciting answers and 
comments from eve^y student present** * . % 

The lab periods permitted work with- Individual students. Most of the 
•instructor's and tutors' time^ during lab p^riods^ was spent helping a variety 
* * of individuals with their particular pieces of writing. Again, the danger was- 

that the helper might be lead into -doing too much of a students' work. 

- ' . - The studeht would be jgiven credit for each piece of work which he did, 

but each piece would not be given a*gf ade* The student would be given 
several opportunities to practice with certain sorts of problems before he would 
. commit himself tp a paper 6r test which &rould be graded. 

On some occasions, the student could choose to take a re-test, if he 
were* not satisfied with k g#ade. Moreover," after ^a student had written an 
assignment for a .gr&de, he would write a revision of the assignment to take 
« , advantage of the instructor's criticisms for another grade. ( 

* » * 

As much as possible, the student was ^couraged to realizf that he would 
' learn <by practicing and that practicing would not penalise him. 

B. Divisions of Lessons into Small Units 

For the first three-quarters of the se&ester, while the students were 

writing paragraphs, each writing assignment would be accompanied by these 
_0 steps: * v 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 



A brief description of the kind of paragraph to be written. 

An explanation of how writing paragraph would help^ the student. 

A brief explanation of what the paragraph, would require in 
addition to requirements of preceding paragraphs. 

The presentation of sample topics and discussions of those * 
topics. 

The assignment of the topic sentence. 

The evaluation of the topic. 

• » <?. 

* ♦ 

.The assignment of a short scratch outline. 

The presentation of sample outlines and worksheets involving 
outlining problems. ^ 

The evaluation of the students' outline. '* ' * 



The assignment of the paragraph. 



The presentation of safop^e paragraphs and worksheets Involving 
writing problems. - * 

• ■ • 

The evaluation of the paragraph.^ ^ • 

* • . ; / 

The assignment of the revisions. 

The evaluation of the revisions. 



Each unit on mechanics would be accompanied by explanations qf. how -the 
unit's lessons could be useful to* the student in the future and how they should » 
be applied to students' current writing. A unit would add lessens Jh a< step- 
by-step fashion with several opportunities to review. Eac^ lesson would be 
accompanied by several examples. As much as practical, the types, of lessons 
and examples would be varied. * 

Before each test, the student would take a pre-test which wduld help him 

judge his capability at that point. 

• * * a 

/ • 

In the first half of the semester, the student would have some chdi^e as 
to when he would take a test. If he did not do wejl, he might choose to *t$ke 
a re-test. This opportunity was withdraw? in the second half of th^ semester 
as the degree self-pacing declined. , * 



Self-Pacing 



V 



0 

The semester be^an with the hope that each student would progress fit 
a pace which would be convenient for him.. Soon, some** students fwere t 
"getting ahead" of others. This sort jf "fest pacing" was not a %r^ problem 
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althqugh it obliged the instructor to device supplementary assignments 
and to -work out supplementary activities for the faster students in the 
Programmed Learning Center and Computer Terminal Room. 

However, some "slow-paced" students seemed to be falling so far 
behind that the lessons presented to the. class as a whole did not bear 
upon what they were doing in the lab. For example, the Instructor might * 
be talking about writing one kind of paragraph while a few students were 
still working on a simpler kind. 

Some troubles were compounded by Inefficient bookkeeping. To help 
them keep track of their progress, the students were provided with an 
^Assignment Sheet" and a large-ring binder. The Assignment Sheet" 
,was supposed to be the first Insertion In the binder. Thereafter, each 
assignment was to be noted as It was. given, and the class materials were 
to be added to the binder as they were 'distributed. Dally asslgment sheets 
were distributed to help the student keep track of what had been passed out. 
Unfortunately, the materials weren't always added to the binder, materials 
and daily assignments were lost, and assignments weren't recorded. 
•Students began to complain that they didn't know what they were supposed 
to be doing. They complained also that. they were spending too much time, 
noting assignments and straightening out their binders. Demoralization 
began to jset In, especially among the least organized and most in need of 

, help. * ' 

* - 

Self-pacing might not be an Invalid theory, but a self-pacing system 
for a writing course must be the product of several semesters of accumu- , 
lated materials and experience. self-paced course for writers would 
require *a wide variety of ixerclses which could be applied to each lesson, 
and an Iron-clad, careful/y adrainl entered bookkeeping system . ' 

Just before the mid-semester break, the Instructor had a serious talk, 
with the class. Most of the students seemed to favor more control by the 
Instructor In terms *of more specific deadlines and lfess personal bookkeeptng. 
! if gradually evolved, self-pacing may yet become part of an MCCC writing „ 
\/ program; however,. In the past semester It threatened to produce the sort 
of tr heart wrenching" experience which K. 'Patricia Cross mentioned. 



D. - Feedback 



The writing program did maintain a system of quick, constant feedback. 
1 j 0 This.; took the form not only df the personal commentary of the Instructor 

> - ? 4 % and tutors In the lab periods but also of the dally return of exercises and 

u * . writing assignments. iUntil the -end: of the semester, a paragraph or exercise 

would usually be iretirfrned the day after It had been turned ln< Often, t a tutor 
or the Instructor cojild let a student know how he had performed on; a test 
vwltfrin an hour of the time he had taken It. This practlcfe seemed to encourage 
* * student Interest. ' 
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4. 

Relatfng Materials to Student Needs and Interests 

Another effort which, according to student evaluations, seemed useful was 
that of relating writijig exercises and mechanics lessons to the students* 
vocational and personal interests, ' ; ^ 

1. Some writing assignments were intended to help students gain ■ 

vocational orientation. An early assignment was to analyze the re- 
quirements as iisted in classified advertisements for a particular sort ( 
of job. A later assigpment was to -'write a paragraph discussing the 
prospects, requirements, and rewards of a ^vocational field as they had < 
been projected by the Occupational Outlook Handbook. A third assign- 
~ ment was to- write a paragraph analyzing Requirements for a vocational* 
program aa listed in MCCC's Academic Bulletin. A later assignment^ 
was to write a letter of application for a hypothetical position to ; 
accompany a resume. * 



Still other paragraphs took the form of responses to essay questions 
^hich were presented by beginning chapters from textbooks of the students 1 
nest\courses. In^the last weeks of the semester, the students wrote" 
request letters and complaint letters which the/ mailed to actual recipients. 

The theory behind almost all of the writing assignments throughout 
the semester was that the students would learn' more about ^writing if they 
perceived the process to be one which had -on authentic and easily re- 
" cognized function in their lives as students and workers. 

f r » 

2. To serve that theory, some writing assignments were integrated with . • 
lessons from the other courses. The survey of classified ads corresponded-* 
to a lesson in the Introduction to Technical Careers course. The analysis 
of program requirements corresponded .to work in the Counseling course.* 

. The problems of .finding the answers to essay questions in textbooks in 
future classes paralleled lessons in t£e Reading/Study Skills course. 

. The h6pe was that assignments w.ere integrated often enough to under- 
line the ,usefylness of writing. * 

3. . Lessons in the mechanics of English could not always be given such 
immediate 'application to the students 1 concerns. Nevertheless, 'an effort 
was made, throughout most of the semester, to make a connection. 

k Early in the semester, the students were repeatedly told that they 
wmild have to be patient with lessons on sentence elements because those 
lessons would help 'them to *1 earn about punctuation. Punctuation lessons 
required less patience from the class, as a whole. Several of the students 
v had learned that they would be taking v-qqatipnal courses, such as secretarial 
* practices, which would" require an extensive knowledge of punctuation. In 
fact, one of the tutors was currently taking a secretarial .course, 4 so she 
. could "show the students examples of the much more complicated exercises 
she was being assigned. „ • 
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Punctuation lessons gave Hie instrtfc^or an opportunity to discuss 
repeatedly the ways" In which sentences worK and the ways^in which ideas 
can be related within sentences/ This method proved more "practical, this 
time, than exercises in sentence combining. During the' -preceding semester 
the instructor had tried sentence combining in regular remedial Classes with c 
fair success. % The Basic Skills students, however,* did not seem to have 
develpped enough of a "sentence sense, 11 in m^ny cases, to be sure 'when a- 
combination was "good. 11 Another junfortunate circumstance was that the 
sentences provided by, the text lent themselves to double, meanings which did 
not "assist the serious purpose of the class. 'The instructor did attempt to 
make use of the techniques of sentence combining by inventing, some exercises; 
however, most of them were, incorporated into lessons on punctuatioftf 

The punctuation lessons were pursued beyond the limits (^absolute 
necessity for some students. , For instance, the future draftsMh may not 
ha>ve to use semicolons very often.* On the other hand* the medical office % * 
assistants may have* to. In one ease, such lessons* as the* one,s. on semi- 
colons gave* the instructor further opportunities to explain how ide^s could 
be compared or contrasted or expressed* as components of a sequence. 

This .convenience proihpted the instructor to give mqst of the time spent 
' on .mechanics' to punqtuation. , p&er areas might have been given^more 
\ attention, but tHeyfdid not seem to justify the time which would have to be . 
I ^pent^pn them. Spelling was a ^problem for some students. La-thetr course 

tWaluaiipn* a few j3fu£ents;rem^jrked 0 th&t they would have liked s6me spelling •* 
" r \efespns.V ,*| th^or^*th^s|udents Were ^supposed to note their misspellings > 
. v a she^t'prov^ded : fog t -liiat^B^ose. . VThey could, therefore, become aware* of w 
their* indivtdu^ them. Some students did follow 

this pracftSi^ A generiil .to^ession was that the students 1 spelling problems . 
* diminished as they piracrife^d ^vrvti^i \\ ^\ ^ 

Nevertheless, some students; spelling did not seem to improve. On some . 
occasions, they were given* .'special* Mention by tutors, but the attention could 
not be iriade,, systematic. Spelling does 0 not* lend itself well to systematic 
lessons. To tea^h spelling wouM mea^ tcf -give* time to such matters as roots 
and prefixes wltfch most orthe«tufie|its 'did ,not need to learn and which could 
have been spent more usefully. *Si|ch*waa jfee instructor's judgment during 
the progress of the course. ~ ^ f 

9 • ■ * * . * -if ' — ;>\ 

In addition to spelling, r another elementary .problem for some students^ * 
was handwriting. In most cases, the handwriting of the students «eemed -to 
yr , improve as they practiced writing.^ In a f?w cases, the stqdents were ^arned^ 

that their handwriting might cause future instructors to discount the value of 
their ideas. The instructor* would 1 iiave Ifked to give these few some supple- 
mentary work in calligraphy. Again, riot enough time sepmed available. 

F. Comparative Weight of Mechanics and Writing * , 

If a choice had to be made betwee^iving time to writing or giving it lo 
mechanics, the decision was always in* favor of writing. The theory was that the 
^ final product was always most important and that the mqst" important function of 
O . mechanics leasrms was to improve writing. 



Each time a student turned in a piece ofswritlng, he put it in a flap 
folder which included all the preceding pieces of writing. An Important 
factor in the instructors' evaluation would be whether a piece of writing had 
reduced the mechanical weaknesses of preceding writing. ^ 

> 

"A student would be held responsible for only those mechanical problems 
which had been discussed in class. Fragments, run-ons, and misspellings 
were, criticized from the beginning. But the omission of a comma to punctuate 
an introductory expression would not be noted unless that comma use had been 
studied. This common system seemed better than either overwhelming a 
student with all sorts of corrections or ignoring mechanical 'faults almost alto- 
gether. 

During class period, about half the time would be given to discussion of 
mechanics; but duVing the lab pertod, most of the time was spent on writing 
*C.« assignments. v 

Texts and Materials # 

• v The students began the course with the following texts: 

Hart, Kathleen A. and Alice C. Heiii. - , 

Sentences, Paragraphs, and Essays: An Integrated A pproach. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1979 % 

1 

Krevisky, Joseph and Gordon L. Linfield. 
♦ The Bad Speller's dictionary . Kew Yofk: 
Random House, 1978. 

•Morehead, Philip D. Roget's College- Thesaurus in Dicti onary Form. 

New "York: Signet, 1978 \ ' y 

The class also used the American Heritage Dictionary in copjunction with the 

Reading/Study Skills course. , ^ * , . 

i • 

• Materials included a large thr^ee-rlng binder in which the students were supposed 
» * to keep the mimeographed, handouts which were distributed in class. In addition, 
the 'students were given flap folders in which they were supposed to keep all their* 
writing exercises. f 

• ' /- 

Chronology • v • . 

1/19 The, importance of writing to the students' nature courses "and jobs was emphasised. 
AThe students'.were given copte.s of writing assignments which follow introductory - 
• • chapters in the texts of their next courses., y 

The students were directed, as a first writing assignment, to interview other 
s students, to take notes, and to write an impromptu paragraph". • 4 

1/20 the Impromrtu paragraphs were returned. The paragraphs were not graded, but 
they had been criticized for fragments, run-ons, and misspellings. The nature of 
- fragments and nm-onswas explained.. The students were told they will be revising . 
the paragraphs. 



Mechanics: The class was given examples of fragments and run-ons 
written by students of past semesters. Revisions were discussed. 
Sentence Combining was introduced. The class worked through some 
combinations of sentence sets in the text, ) 



Writing: During the lab period, the students revised the first-day para- 
graphs, 

^> 

This we the First of the Thursday .three-hour sessions. 
Writing: The revised fir §t -day paragraphs were returned after having been 
graded. Students were given assignment sheets on which they were to 
record completed assignments, Tney were also given spelling sheets on 
which they were to record misspellings, A new assignment of a topic for 
a paragraphs given: "things and need for a simple task, 11 This assign- 
ment introduced the concept of analysis in a simple way. Examples of 
topic sentences were given to the students. 

Mechanics: ~ More examples of sentence fragments were passed out and, dis- 
cussed.. * 

Sets of sentences for combining were passed out. These sets had been 
originated by the instructor to apply to the vocational interests expressed 
by* the students. For the day, the students* were to combine one set of 
sentences and to work out the topic sentence for the paragraph "Things 
I need for a simple^task. " A simple task might be painting a garage door,, 
or baking some cookies. J 



On 1/26 the students were given the Written English Expression Test. 
Writing: Students were encouraged to work at their own pace. But during 
this week, most of them had 'completed these 0 assignments: a scratch 
outline of tie 'Things I need for a Simple Task", paragraph, a first version 
of the paragraph, a revision of the paragraph. 

To assist the students, Jlhese materials were distributed and discussed: * 
sample outline diyisions^nd sample paragraphs. 

Mechanics: The students worked at sentence combining with sets from thfe 
text and with sets the instructor had originated. Student? also worked with 
fragments and run-ons which past students had written'. If th^ students felt 
ready for it, they were invited to take a fragment and. run-on test on 
Thursday. 

Writing: MostjDf the students developed a paragraph on "Steps of a Simple 
Task. " This paragraph was related to the preceding paragraph "Things V 
need for a Simple Tjask. fU The "Steps" paragraph added the consideration 
of transition. This paragraph provided a simple Introduction "to the concept 
of transition because transitions indicating a sequence Were relatively easy 
to Revise. To assist the students, these handouts wer^ distributed an<T 
discussed: Sample topics, sample outlines, sample transitions, transitional 
exercises, and sample paragraphs. , 

1 - . s ■ w • 

Mechanics; 1 The students were given exercises and Assignments on subjects 
and subject, parts and veubs and verb .parts. Some of. these were in the 

T_ " * -IT . r . * n 1' "i ' a. mi - J At A 
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* some sentences combining exfercises In the text and on the instructors 
worksheets. 

• 

2/12 Most students proceeded through these assignments: 

Writing: They were directed to make copies of notes they had taken fo^r - 
their Introduction to Careers Coufse. The notes were derived from 
three classified advertisements for a job in which a student might be in- 
terested- The students were to list and compare the requirements for 
the position. Then the student was to devise a topic from the notes, create 
an outline^ and write a paragraph. The assignment #served to introduce the^, 
*) concept t>f sequence. In addition, it presented some practice in translating 

notes* ttto sentences. Transitions from point to point were a little more 
difficult for this paragraph. 

To assist the student, these handouts were distributed: aample $ets of notes, 
x sample topics, sample outline divisions, and sample paragraphs. These 

were originated by^ the instructor to provid^ models for the iteips which the 
studenfs were developing. 

Mechanics: The s\idents worked with exercises on direct objects £nd comple- 
ments from the text and on the instructor's handouts. If they felt ready > for 
it, they took a sentence elements test. Most students preferred to do more 
exercises before taking the test. * t 

<* 

2/16-2/26 Most of the students proceeded through these assignments^ 

Writing: They followed a direction sheet to make use of an MCCC Academic 
Bulletin . They located a program which interested them. " They identified 
the courses -which they woiidd be taking in the Fall semester. Then they lo- 
cated and took notes from the course descriptiQns. Their notes were to be . 
pertinent to the topic of 'Things I Will Be Doing" (such as practicing with 
a computer or learning medical terminology), ^sequeritly, 'they would 
° develop an outline and paragraph. ^ + 

This was a difficult series of assignments for this stage of the semester. ^ 
It was assigned so early to work with lessons in the counseling cours'e. 
The assignments gave the .students practice in extracting pertinent notes from 
sometimes complicated course" descriptions,, in making sentences' out of • 
sometimes complicated notes, of -organizing points into a sequence, anfc in » 
. creating fairly complicated sentences. 

~ This assignment seemed useful, but it exaggerated the spread between the 
faster and slower -paced students. v - 7 

• - To assist th£ students these materials were originated or copied: sample^ y 

programs, sample course descriptions, sample notes, sample outlines, 
transition exercises, and sample paragraphs. ^ / 

v Mechanics: Mokt of the students took the sentence elements test. If they 
did badly they were invited to study t^eir first test and take' another sentence 
elements test. - m • ' u ~~ 

They also worked with commas to punctuate introductcfry expressions. The 
type of introductory expressions were introduced in stages- as one-word ex- 
pressions, phraeies, and clauses. Most ofthe students took a test on commas 
to punctuate introductory expressions by Wednesday, February 25. if they 
d^sired^Jhey could take a re-test. The tests obliged to Insert commas into 
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written sentences and to create sentences Including introductory expressions. 



3/2 - 3/12 Most of tb£ students accomplished these assignments 1 



' Writing: They completed a worksheet which .guidec^thetti though an 

examinatioa of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. They located the Handbook's 
description of s occupationaT areas which interested Jthem. c Each student lo- 
cated pertinent points which described the future of an occupation, the training, 
and the probable rewards for that occupation. Then the student derived a 
_ topic and produced an outline and a paragraph from notes. * . 

This assignment again obliged each student to locate pertinent points, to 
make useful notes, to produce a reasonable 'sequence of points, and to connect . 
^ • them by transitions which were sometimes fairly complicated/ 
J , /^his' assignment was another ' rather demanding one. It covered some ideas 

^ I which had been touched upon in the ITC 'course. ° 

" ■ / To assist the Students, these materials were copied or originated:, pages 

from the Handbotflfc a woi^Jieet to guide the students through the Handbook , 
^ sample notes,, sample outlines, transitional exercises, and sample paragraphs. 

. Mechanics: From 3/2 3/5 most of the class concentrated on commas td^ 
divide independent clauses, y * 
: Jhe class discussions considered not drdjy whe^e the commas should be 

placed in . compound sentence^ but why two ideas should be put together in a 
compound sentence. ' Most students took the test cpve*ing commas for intro- 
7 * ductory expressions, commas to diyide independent clauses^and the origination 
- v of compound sentences-on 3/5. ' , « 

* From 3/9-3/12 they discussed and, worked with sentences including commas 

fa punctuate parenthetic expressions. Parenthetic expre ^ons were intro- 
Educed in stages N as one-word expressions, phrases, and nonrestrteti^e clauses^* 
Most students took the test including commas for parenthetic expressions . 
\ ptlis all- the preceding comma uses on 3/12. , 

.That 'Thursday was the last class period before the Spring semester break. 
AtH^at point, the instructor discussed, its progress with the class: . Maj^y 
^students felt that they might concentrate better if they were given specific 
? ' X * deadline^ for their work. They felt that they had somjetimes become con-' ~ - 

fused about which assignments^ to wqrk on. Furthermbre, Jhey felt that # 
their personal bookkeeping had become a burden. A The instructor agreed to 
„ set deadlines for future assignment*. ' * 
The Spring break was followed by the Human Potential Workshop, led fay 
counselors, which tools most of the following, week. Soothe* instructor dhjp't , 
. hold a writing class again until 3/26. , ; ^ • \ J) . • 

3/16 T 3/26 Break and Human Potential Workshop . * \*> ^ ' 

During the break, copies were made of Introductory chapters In texts Which ** 
the students would be using in the first semester of the vocational programs. 
The texts were to be used fqr basic electronics, for an Introduction to / 
drafting, for an introduction to^usiness, for an. introduction tcT biology, for 
•# an*, introduction to. dental offfce practices, and for an introduction to Medical 

office practices. \ ( - 

T*he questions at the ends of the cfiapters could be characterized in these 
▼ays: ' 
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.a.) tf Review questidns^ 11 which couTd be answered merely by locating* 

the correct detail in the chapter and paraphrasing the words of the 

' ° * * *» 

* «, text* » a 

• b. ) "Definitions^ which could be answered by locating the uscl of 
\ tlje* words in tti#-text and by stating their meaning and providing 
^ , > brtef illustrations. .** 

, c. > "Thought" question^ which required locating an appropriate passage 
in the text and piaking deductions from it.- 

V 

3/26 - 4/2 Writing: Each student was given a copy of a chapter he would presumably 
>^ .» be working with at the beginning of the next semester. The student was 

also assigned a "review" question at the end of tkfe chapter. After the 
gtudent had completed the "review" question, he was assigned a "definition^ 1 
♦ question. Most of the students comrip&ted both questions and their revisions 

within a yeek. • . * < ' * ^ - ' , 

To assist studepts,* the following materials wer£ copied^ or originated: the 
te*t chapter s, *cfcapters of other texts for class discussion, sample notes, 
sample outlines, sample answers, alternative answers for discussion, 

Mechanics; J&e class discussed commas to punctuate series and parallel 
■v phasing of items in series* A test on these words plus preceding usages 
was given on 4/2. ' • , . • 

worked on their first "thought question. " > The 
/9. To assist the students, several materials were 
copied, or originated: questions from' texts, sample notes, sample outlines, * 
a 'good answer which one of the students had written, a series of alternative 
" answers for comparative evaluations. ' <^ , ' 

: ~* . Mechanics: The stud$irts discussed semi'colons, commas, and parallelism. 

Several sets of material were distributed. The. test covering these usages 
was given c^n 4/9. k . ' 

4/13-4/16 Writing: -The* students developed answers to their, second, more difficult, a 
"thought, questions, " The deadline was 4/16. Sample questions, <notes, 
and answers were distributed and discussed, 

- Mechanics: The students discussed colons, semicolons, commas and^the 
patterns, witfi whi6h these punctuation marks were used. They assigned 
• * ' * sentences to originate. The test was given on 4/16. ^ 

4/20 - 4/23* A unit' on common typifes of business letters was begun for most qf the ^ 
'.students. r £he letters were short enough-to be written and revised quickly. 
But they' were divided into beginning paragraphs; middle paragraphs, and 
end paragraphs* So they weye the first pieces of writing which required 
• < subdividing. Tke first letter was a "request letter. t,; The students were 
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obliged to define actual requests which would be useful to them. . Some 
i examples were requests fop information on the GED test and dates, requests 
for information on training programs in local hospitals, and a request for 
information on the legal use of nets in Lake St. Clair. 
After the "request letters" were written, they were typed by a tutor and a 
couple of students and mailed. Several requests received replies by the end '. 
of the semester. 

Sample letters, good and bad, were copied, or originated to assist the students. 

* Mechanics: The class discussed the uses of apostrophes' and briefly reviewed 
--preceding discussions. Worksheets were originated to clarify the discussions. 

The test was given on 4/23. 

N . - ' 

4/27-4/30 "Complaint letters" were written. The students were instructed to, be positive 

' in their complaints and to specify the redress they were requesting. 
Again, the letters were typed and mailed. Some favorable replies were fe- ^ 
celved by the end of the semester. In one case, a cosmetics mariufacforer 
gave a full refund, on a* product. In another case, a city department planted 
a tree to replace one It had removed. ' 
As for earlier assignments, worksheets and writing samples were developed 
to aid the students. 

. " * Mechanics: The class studied personal pronouns, agreement, ^nd subjective 
and objective cases of pronouns. Worksheets and exercises were originated 
to assist them. A. test was given on 4/30. V 

5/4 - 5/7 Writing: The students wrote 'letters of application. " These were written 
as though they had completed their programs. Although the letters were 
not mailed, they were, In- most cases, directed to actual employers. 
Worksheets and sample letters were originated or copied to provide mod6s. 
~^"*\ , . * 

Mechanics: The students, studied problem pronouns and references Buch as 

• "It,"' "this" "that, "and "which:" Exercises and worksheets assisted the class. 
A test was given on 5/7. \, 

V • \ 

5/11-6/13 Writing: Students wrote resumes, as though they were applying for jobs at 
. the^ds of their vocational programs. Sample resumes provided models. 

Mechanics: The class reviewed the mechanics lessons It had practiced 

rtvrpiighrnit'thR semester. . ; 

• ' • - 

Last bay, 5/14 T ^ ' 1 ~» 

' Writing: Eaclustudent Interviewed another student. The Interviewer asked 

two questions: . - , 

"Wfiat do you think that you have gotten out of the Basic Skills program? 
, and "What more dq,you think that you could have gotten out of the program?" 

The Interviewer then wrote a -two paragraph paper based on the responses; 
The final papers provided comparisons to"the first-day papers and elicited 
evaluations tov supplement those of the student evaluation sheet. • ♦ 
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Mechanics: The students were given the Written English Expression 
Placement Test , The results , demonstrated a significant gain over the 

testing administered on 2/£, 

*• . « 

Student Evaluations - • * ' - 

r r 

1. The students apparently* felt that they had learned to fin,d answers 

to questions in a piece of writing and to organize those answers. Further- 
more, they seemed to consider the lessons in those s^lls to have been use 
fal. ' 

(SA means ""strongly agree"; A means ."agree"; D means "disagree"; and 
SD means "strongly disagree. ") € 



TABLfiE? 17 , 
Finding and Organizing Information 



My ikUls in this 
area have' Improved. 



piece 8 of reading. 



I need additional 
instruction in; this area. 



. *r 


SA 


A 


D 


SD^ 




SA 


A 


D 


SD 


Ftndtng information 
needed from a piece 
of reading. 


7 


10 


0 


0 




6 


1 9 




0 


Organizing Information 
taken from a niece or 




11 


0 , 


0 




4, 


11 


2 


0 



9 



This unit wUl be use- 
ful to me in my nature 
training. 



This unit should be 
included the next time 
thltf program is offered 
to students. 
SA A D SD 



10 


% 


. 0 


0 




13 


4 


0 


0 


6 


10 


0 


0 




13 


4 


U 


0 





















<f.' * Most of the students thought that they had improved their skills 

in answering questions^ in writing* like those which they would be asked 
in future classes, However, jnost would have liked more work with these 
skills. 



TABLE 18 
Writing Answers and' Questions 



i 



/My skills in this 
area have Improved. 



I need additional 
instruction in this 
area. 



9 Answering ..questions 
in wrttinfc. 



MA 


A 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


, D 


• SD 


7 


9 


— *— ~ 
1 


0 




5 


10 


1 


►o 
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Apparently, the students considered their lessons in this a^ea 
to have been useful. * 



TABLE 19 * 
Usefulness of Unit on- Writing Answers 



This unit will be use- 
ful to me In my future 
training. 



This unit should be 
included the next time 
-this program Is offered 
to students. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 




SA 


A' 


D 


SD 


5' 


10 


0 


0 




10 


6 


0 


0 
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3*. The course consistently emphasized the importance of making 

clear what one point had to do with the next. To improve student 
skills in connecting ideas, they were given many lessons in 
transition. Evidently, the students thought that they had learned 
something about transition and that they knew that they "should learn 
more. In addition, they considered the lessons in transition to have, 
been useful. 



TABLE 20 

r 

Connecting Ideas, 



Relating one Idea, 
to another^ 



My skills In this 
area have Improved. 



I need additional 
instruction in this aij^ 

SD 



SA 


A 


D 


1 SD 




A 


D 


7 


10 


0 


• 0 


. n 


\\ 


P 



3 



This unit will be use- 
ftil to^me in my future 
training 



.This unit should be 
included the next time 
this program Is offered 
to students.- 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 




8A 


A 


D- 


SD 


7 


9 


0 


0, 




13 


4 


0 


0 
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4. . Punctuation was presented as a method of making sentences 
clear. Most, students thought that their punctuation skills had 
improved, but only one thought th'at she needed no more instruction. 



TABLE 21 
Punctuation. 



My, skills Id *his 
area hare Improved. 



Punctuating sentences A t D 

correctly. 



SD 



7 


7 


3* 


0 

L— J 



c 



I need additional 
instruction in this area 





A 


D 


SD 


8, 


8 


0 


1 



/ 



All of the students agreed that the punctuation lerssons had been 
useful % 



TABLE 22 
Usefulness of Punctuation Uni^s 



This unifjvill be use- 
till to me in my future 
training. 



This unit should be 
included the next time 
this program is offered 
to students* 



SA ' A 


/ 

D 


ySD 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


10 


5 


0 


0 


> 15 


- 1 


0 


0 
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A fundamental g on cent was helping the students to write more r 
clearly. r All of the students seemed to think that their sentences had 
become more clpar and that their lessons had helped them become 
clearer writers.^ 

TABLE 23 . 
Writing Clear Sentences ' 



My skills In this 
area nave improved! 



I need additional 
instruction in this area 





SA 


A 


D " 


SD 




SA 


A 


D 


SD 


_ Putting ideas into 
^ clear sentences. 


6 


11 


0 

\ 


\° 




8 


*: 


0 


0 




















This 


unit 


will 


t — 
be 


use- 


This unit 


should be 



ful to me in my future 
training. 



included the next time 
this program is offered 
to students. 





SA 


A 


D 


SD 




7 


9 


0 


0 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


12 


6 


0 


0 
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In the first half of the ^cottrse, sotae attempt was made to employ 
methods of self-pacing. This attempt was de-emphasized in favor of 
deadline in the last half. Student opinions on self-pacing and dead- 
lines were divided. In fact, one set of responses seems to contradict 
the other. 



TABLE %\ 
> Self- Pacing 



1.) working tt my own pace wms 
better than working to' meet dead 
lines. ' 0 
t,) 'working to meet deadlines wms 

better than working at my own nace 



SA 




D 


SD 


4' 


8 


4 


1 


K 

1 


8 


6 


2 



Another divided and rather contradictory set of responses was 
elicited a pair of questions concerning re-testing. More re-testing 
was done in the first half of the sepiester than in the last /half. 



TABLE 25 
Re-Testing 



being able to repeat a test I hacl~n'ot done 
well on wa« better than being forced to 
take the teat once. - * - * 

being forced to take the test one only was 
* better than being able to repeat tests." * 



s/ 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


5 


9 


2 


1 










1 


7 

* 


. 6 


3 



Throughout the -semester, detailed classj materials were distributed 
daily. The text was used infrequently. ' In the last half of the. semester 
the text could not be adapted to- class lessons, so it was abandoned 
entirely, apparently, the students appreciated the detailed help given ^ 
by the materials. However, some Would have preferred a* textbook. 

' -., • 



TABLE 26 
Class Materials 



using detailed class materials wms helpful 

using textbooks and taking notes would be 
better 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


6 


11 


0 


0 


1 


6 


8 


2 



00 



7 
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9. One of thV-gseatest efforts of the course was to relate materials 

to future classes and jobs. The students unanimously agreed that 
this attempt wits useful. 



V 



t 



TABLE 27 
Job-Related Materials 



» -6 



using materials which related' to future 
Jobs and classes was helpful. 

using materials which related to ftiture 
Jobs and classes did not make any 

difference. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


.6 


11 










13 


4 



10. The last division^ of the students evaluation £oYm «ettempte<jl -to elicit 

suggestions for improvements. A variety, of suggestions were applied to 
Composition course: , \ 



"Future training could be improved in the Composition course by , 

(4) - changing nothing »'".•* 
(1) - allotting more time for this course * 
(1) - providing more lab time ■ % * 

(3) - including spelling l essons 
(1) - spending more time on preparing a gfesume 



(1) - spending more time on difficult areas of dom^sition, e.g. 
(1) - re&jqjtog* the number of writing assignments 
(1) L including more group structure' and- less* individualization 
[2] - (No comment) 

[4] - (Praise for instructor and/or course) * . ■ 
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Comments on Last-Day Impromptu, - / . ' 

* < 
On the last-day of the course, the sjbdents wrote a paper which prompted 
further evaluations of program components. 

Ten favorable comments were made on elements of the writing class. * Some 
are quoted here. 1 ■ 

• "M, , u 

("What do you think you have gotten out of the Basic Skills Program ?") 

1. fT [She] believes that her writing skills have improved # 
greatly tf 



2. ff A more enjoyable course to [him] was English in which 

he increased his punctuation and improved his writing ability. " 

a. f "Unfortxiifetely English is not one of [her] favorite subjects, 
• but she 'does think she learned st6me useful skills like 
* writing, business' letters and learning how to^se punctuation 
correctly . 11 , { 

* 4. ■ "Consequently, [he] Improved his ability on how to organize- 
and write a complaint or business^letter. Also, [he learned] 
the basic steps on how \o set up a resume which will help *tm 
In a career -field. 11 

(t»What more do you think that you could have gotten out of the program? 11 ) 

• < 

Five students commented that they ' would p&ve wanted "more English." 
Of ihese, two commented that they could have .used more vocabulary work, and 
.one commented that he could have used more Spelling work.'. 

Tutors 1 Evaluations a „, 

In some respects, the tutors' evaluations ' differed from those of the student's. 
The sharpest difference was in regard to "self-spacing. " The students^ were 
divided about "self-pacing, " though most* favored it. '. Contrarily,_flie tutors 
"strongly disagreed" that' for the student to work at his own pace "Was better 
than working to meet deadlines. " Moreover, the tutors "strongly agVeed" that 
working to meet deadlines was better than self-pacing.. The- tutors likewise 
"agreed" that "being forced -to take the test only once was better than being 
able to repeat tests. " This Judgment contradicted the Judgment of the majority 
of students. 

In regard to class materials, the tutors. "strongly agreed" that using detailed, 
class 'materials was helpful. " This judgment corresponded to that of the students. 
However % some students thought that "using textbooks and^ taking notes would be 
better. " The' tutors "disagreed" and added the note, "not for this class. " 

Nevertheless, the tutors "agreed" with the unanimous judgment of the class 
that "using materials which related to future Jobs and classes was helpful." . 



L. Writing Progress - l45_ N 

Tht dtgrte to which students iiproved their writing might be Illustrated 

by comparing a few paragraphs written on the first day. of the. class to para- 
graphs written by the same students on the las^ day of the clasV. 

On the first day of the class, January. 19, the students were given a 

' ~ 

mimeographed sheet with these Instructions: 

INTERVIEW ASSIGNMENT 

This assignment will help you get to know' some of the other ' 
people^fn -your class, and 1t will also help you to begin to practice 
your writing. 

(1) When your turn comes, interview the person who 1s sitting to • 

your right. Take notes. You will be Interested 1n the person's- \ 

• ' , x • ' * - ' I 

(a) Name * 

lb) goals" , . 

(c) job experience • 

(d) recreational Interests, and, 

(e) ' anything which the person. may care to add to describe 

himself or herself to other people 1n the class, 

(2) After the interview 1s completed, you will use your notes to give 
a brief Introduction to the other people 1n the class. Later 
.today, you will use the riotes to write a paragraph on the person 
you have Interviewed. 

The paragraphs were written in class. The students s could have taken up 
to an hour to. write them, though most finished well before that time. They 
cOuld have asked for help, though most didn't. 

At, the end of the sixteen-week course, the students were given the fol- 
lowing set of i.irectio.nsj \ ' * 

Interview another student for 15 minutes. Teke notes. The . 
questions which the other student Will answer are these: 

(a) What do you think that you have gotten out of the Basic 
Skills Program? • * 

(b) .What more do you think that you could have gotten out of 

the program? 

S1ve your Interview, answering the same questions, to another 
student. Take 15 minutes. The ftetes will become the basis for your- 
last paper. The paper will be graded. You will p£i. be given help. 

The students wrote the paragraphs 1n class. J Host were written within an 

hour. However, the instructor was busy with makeup tests and other matters, 
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'so he had no opportunity to monitor th# time. The' students were' free to 
use dictionaries 6> to refer £drcommeittg fen" past papers. 

In general, the' differences- between ^he first and last papers were these 

(a) The Vast papers were longtr. 

< ^ r? ew ^s7st^ 

' ' piJe« PUnCtU ^5° n W4S . 3 litt>1e more s °P his ticated ifi the final, 

Idj The, last paper's included fewer misspellings . althauahievpral 
occurred. • > 3 F 

ie) The development of the tiaal- papers -was more"' coherent, 
. _ The first set of papers quoted bejow written by a student who made 
considerable progress." She was a youric* perso^who had graduated from high 
school only a year before, so perhaps t she had a relatively less difficult • . 
time recalling past lessons than'' the oiler students! 

rr " 

She had the highest score^pn the Written English- Expression Placement 
Test - achieving the 23rd percentile. She raised that score to the 
61st percentile' on the last-day post-test. 

Here 4 S her' first paragraph: 



'A 



tot was s^a?7ear; n . e g ; n,y 3 ° b MpePleBee ( — >* d " sh ^ - 
Here is the last paper: 

4 

iii , (Th « ""dent) feefs that she learned alot from the Basic Skills Prooram 

SZl !S< a r° r i te C 1 8SS H ' mth - She m « because she fee s tSt H 
comes easier to her than any other subject. However, she would have lik* it 
even more if the course had expanded into 1 even harder math 1 e algebra 
geometry, and trigonometry. Even though reading and study skill! S a 
"fcessary subject for future technical courses, (she) doesn't ke It as 
WCh J S Although she does feel sh * has improved her vocabularv L 

to? d U2 mriLi " nf r""«ely. english is nbt one of (her) favor ejects ' 

• and l!frS» Sil"! She 1 ! 8n ? ed S0mc useful sk1lls Hke~-wr1ting -bu nes" ^ 
and learn ng how to use basic punctuation correctly. u»>nes5 letters 

(She) feels she might have learned more if, the introductory to r»r-»« k • 
class would hW been shortened to only meeting once ever? Sher w£k ^hlL 

(she flll be Z ? Xtra 1 \ all ' thr « classes' to stSJ i>" In^nerlf"* 
he feels she learned .lot from the Basic Skills Prog™, and believes that 
"win help in future courses. 

ICO 



The next student was an older woman. She had been out of school for " 
over twenty yearf, had been a mother several times, and had several jobs ' 
as a bar maid and waitress. 

She had achieved the 18th percentile ranking ^>n the Written .Engl ish 



Expression Placejnent test which was administered the first day of the class. 

' r 

She^raised that score to the 35th percentile on the last day. 

• * - A 

Here is the paper which she wrote on the first day. * 

' - / 

(The^student's) reason for being lp M.CCC Is to further his education, 
to get a better' job §uch as a Lawyer or a Male Nurse. 

" In his past he has worked as a tool and die Apprentice for Two-Years. 
Befor this he worked w>#> the Public in Sales frbm five to nine Years. 
Then to a Security Guard fox^Two years. 

His Recreational Interests are, Draa Racing, Horse Back Riding, and 
/ Camping. ' \ 

> * » 

Here is the paper which she .wrote on the last day. The paper is* a little 
out of focus because she' wrote it in the first person as though the student . 
whom she was^ interviewing were speaking. 

The basic skills program has given me an opportunity to increase my 
knowledge of engiish and redding. My reading has Improved $nd now I under- 
stand what I read. I have obtained dictionary skills that were unknown to 
me in my previous education. My math ability nas increased with a. new 
understanding of division and frarction^ 

Basic 'skills have given me a better outlook on the future, with a bettftj; / 
prospective of the current job market. I would consider the basic skills 
program an asset to my educational back9 r °wd. s 

The first twp students clearly made progress.* But the next one did not, 
apparently, progress very Tar. 

He was a young man, a few years ou\ bf high school, who had held a few 
rnanual jobs. Part of his problem was physical. One of -his eyes would not * 
focus. .* * ' 

Another problem was attendance. He had missed one solid week, plus a 
number of other times. At one point, he was on ±he brink of being dropped - 
from the program. He missed the standardized t/st given on the first day, and 
he scored only in the 5th percentile on the list dayr^ 
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(The student) came to Ceta to start a drafing course, he was working 
at elisor) training tree for five yaers, then got lay off. He's marred »n % 
has two Kids a Boy a girl. He like to paly footBall ,an H pool . 

,Here 1s his la$t paper. 

What (th^student) got out of the basic sW He' program. (He) has a batter 
understunding. of math, english, and readini man he did before he started 
(He) also has a betUr attitude toward? schoc^. he's motivation is better 
-totr — f roto th e s choo4~4fra*-"(-he) has gotten he knows want goal that he has 
got to go for in life, becase of these classis (he) w411 be better prepured 
for hes up coming classis. (He) also said* that If he was going thoyrh the 
t^sic skill prooraTr 'a9ain*he wound make the room biger. and make ever^y 
subjeck iQ a differd room, he said the program was a <jood thing 



v 



The examples whjch have been quoted wdre intended io illustrate tnree 
kinds of writing progress. The writer of the first set of paWgraphs seems 
compet^g^t *o succeed in hen next vocational courses, • 

The writer of the second set of paragraphs will have a more difficult 
time, but she may succeed because "of her doqqed .determination. 

The writer of the third set - who is not without intelligence - may 

succeed in his- technical classes, but he doesn't seem to have learned enough 

r > r 

about writing to help him greatly. 
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M. Changes in Writing Test Scores from Pretest to Posttest 

The Written English Expression Placement Test was administered to the 
students in the jsecond week of 7 the writing class. The same test was re- 
peated on the last day of the class. Sixteen of the students took both the pre- 
and post test. v Most scored gaina. The mean^score of those who took both 
the pite and post -test increased significantly k ' 

,. \ . - — _ ' 

• A table of percentile rankings for both pre- and post-tests is presented 
Wbelow. (The percentile ranking^ are based on national norms. A percentile 
rank indicates what percent of iffCQming college students would score b^low 
that rank. ) ' 



JTABLE 28 
Pre-Posttest WEEPT Scores 





Pre-Test Percentile _ Pofet-Test Percentile 


Change 


1. 


46 


j dropped 


— 


1} 2. 


— : fi 


61 0 


• .+15 


.3. 


45l 


12 - _ 


' -33 


4. 


- Z6\ 


, — B « — V- 


+25 


5. 


26 


I 26 J 


• 0 


6. 


22.1 . dropped 




7. 


22 


15 


- -7. 


8. 


18 


51 * 


+33 


' 9. 


' 18 


40 . 


+22 


10.' 


• . 18 


35 . ' 


+17 


11. 


18 


26 


' + 8 


12. 


18 


26 


+ 8 - 


1'3. 


12 


26 


+23 


14. 


. 12 


' 15 


+ 3 


15. 


9 


. * . .12 


+ 3 


16. 


7- 


30 


+23 


17. 


5 


22 


+17 


18. 


^ no pre 


-test - 5 




19. 


** 5 


dropped 




20, 


4 


\22 • 


+18 


A- 


4 


dropped 




'22. 


2* 


dropped 


1 


23, 


1 


dropped 




1 , -T , 



'Comments, 



A, ) Of the sixteen students who took both pre-and post-tests, thirteen scored 1 

gains, two floored losses, and one scored even., 

B. ) The mean of the raw score of the sixteen pre-tests was 18.38, The mean 

of $he raw score for the 16 post-tests was 21.44. The gain was 3.06, 
The gain is statistically significant. 
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Comparison of English 005 Sections to Basic SkTlls Writing .Class 
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The Basic. Skills writing class can be compared to English 005 in some 
respects. Both types- of classes are developmental. Both are intended! to 
increase writing competence" so that their students can succeed in future 
classes* The two students of the Basic Skills cla*5 who definitely, intend* to . 
take more. English were counseled to enroll in the English 118 composition 
class just as most "successful students of Englis¥1505~will. "<fo. , . ^ « 

Yet Englishes sections cannot be used, in a strict sense,,. as control^ * 
groups^for the Basic Skills writing class. Too many differences kr^bvious. 
The beginning achievement levels of the/ English. 005 students rangT well above 
those of the 'Basic Skills group.' Many of the English 005's have general , 
education goals while the Basic Skills goals are uniformiy vocational. , \ 

On the other hand," the English '005 students and Basic Skills students: were . * 
expected to cover about the same ground. Though 'the nature of lessons and ' • 
assignments usually varied, the students of both classes were fudged by » , 

approximately the same standards at the conclusions of their courses. A gr-ade^ 
would be subtracted for a run-on or fragment 'in a piece of .writing for Basic 
.Skills just as it would for- a similar error in a paper for English 005." 
In the judgment of the instructor, "A" work at the end of the course in Basjc^ , 
Skills would have been "A" work at^the end. of English 005; ."C" work at the 
end of Basic Skills would have been "C" work at the end of English 005^ 

The differences would be thai the Basic Skills students, would have progressed 
through more steps to the test or wrfting, and that they would have received 
more personal assistance. Moreover, the instructor and tutors would have 
done more to -relate the work to the student's future classes and vocations. 

\ • / < , ' 

pomparisons, therefore, may, riot be strictly scientific;' bit they ( may be 
informative. - . • ^ 

In addition to the Basic Skills writing class, Morton taught two English 005 
sections in 4he Spring 1981 semester. Some pomparisons of the English. 005- 
sections to the Basic Skills sections can be made in terms of retention ana pre- 
post test scores. * ' ^ . • 

1. RetentiQn ' • 

Percentages of retention provide the easiest comparison. By coincidence, 
\he number of students who enrolled in the„English 005 sections, and* who . ' 
actually did any of the assignments, was exactly double that of the Basic - 
Skills s&dents. The table below /Compares the percentages of .success. 



English 005 - - , •% ' 

48 undertook course work 

28 completed course with a passing grade of "P" jjr better 
58.33% successful , < „ * 

Basic Skills .** *■ , . , l^i " \ / 

work . v - ■ '- 



h. 



24 undertook course 
18' completed cours(! with a passing grade of,"C" .or hetter 
• 7R PL ■ucceaaful ■ ' 



One might comment that the Basic Skills students Bid a more apparent 
motivation to persist: They were paid to attend class. Nevertheless, they had" 
n^ guarantee that the day-to-day rigor of.classwork would eypptually improve 
theirlives more than'trying to fin^ jobs or even getting s^me other form of 
government assistance. A^Moreover, other Basic Skills students had further to 
go than the English *0Q5 students. V/ 

Comparison of Pretests * 



A comparison of pre-tests may s illustrate the difference between the* two types 
of students. The Basic Skills' and English O05 students were given, the Written 
English Expression Placement -Tefct in the first week of the semester. The 
achievement levels may' be compared in the table below. (The numbers of 
students who took the test' is lower than the number who undertook' the course- 
work because of absences r and' late enrollments.) 

' 'v , 

(N) . L Mean of Pre-test raw Scores ' 

ENG 005 . • 41 ' 20.51 
\ Basic Skills- 22 - 17.50 



' The difference in the pre-test means is significant. at the .025 level. 



. If the means of the pre-test raw scores were rounded off to 21 and 
18 and translated Into percentile rankings, the differences might become 
more clear. (The rankings are derived^from national norms. ) 



ENG 005 
Basic Skills 



Percentile ranking 
26% 
15% 



3. Comparative Gains in Scores 



The students of both types of -classes, who took both the pre-and post- 
tests made approximately equal gains in raw scores. 

TABLE '29 
Comparative Gains in WEEPT Scores 



(N) 


Mean of 

Pretest* R$w Score 


Mean of 

Posttest Raw Score 


Gain in 
Mean 


ENG 005 29 


20.55 


23.83 


+3-28 


Basic Skills 16 


18.38 


21,44 . 


+3.06 



The gains for both the English 005 group and the Basic Skilis group are 
'statistically significant at the .005 level. However, the difference in the 
gains is^not significant. • • ...... ^ 



Summary, of Discugsitm of Writing Class 

A. ) The mean prf-posttest raw scores on the Written English Expression 

test demonstrated a significant gain, atithe .005 level, for the 
B^sic Skills wriMpg class. . m 

B. ) The mean pretest raw score, of the Basic Skills writing class was 

significantly lower, at the .025 level, than4hat of ENG 005 classes. 

C. ) The ENG 005 classes and the Basic Skills group made comparable gains, . 
* ~ and jthe differ»ces in the gains .were not statistically significant. 

D. ) The Basic SkiUs* group retained' a higher percentage of students (75%) 

than did the* ENG 005 classes to which they were compared (58.33%). 

£.) Most of the Basic Skills students' papers ^demonstrated progress in the 
areas of organization, sentence construction, punctuation, and spelling. 

F.) The students' evaluation of the class materials expressed the unanimous ^ 
judgment that adapting the materials to vocational Interests was helpful. 4j 
The tutors' evaluations agreed. - s 



.G.) Though Judgments were, divided, the majority of students thought that self- 
. pacitig techniques were more helpful than a system of deadlines. The 

* tutors sharply disagreed. < 

ft. ) The accumulation of materials and the system of record keeping for the> m 
class was not fully enough' developed to permit a successful experience of 

* * true self-pacing for an entire semester. 

I. ) The division of lessons into small gradually incremental units seemed 
to be useful. . 

J.) The creation of a "supportive" atmosphere seemed to be useful. 

K:) Consistent feedback in the form of personal interchange and written 
comments appeared to be useful. 

L. ) Almost all of the students 1 evaluations expressed the judgments t)iat they 
had progressed in the areas of .writing cl'ear sentences, punctuating 
corredtly, connecting ideas, writing clear answers to questions, and 
finding ansWers in pieces of reading. 
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IX REVIEW OF RELEVANT RESEARCH - DEVELOPMENTAL MATHEMATICS 



Developmental mathematics comprises a 1 significant portion of the 
mathematics enrollments in two-year colleges in the United States. 

A. Developmental Enrollments 

Trillon, Hecht, and Akst(1980) cited a survey conducted by the 
American Mathematical Society: which revealed that 44 percent of all 
Mathematics enrollments in two-year colleges were in arithmetic and high 
school algebra. Similar results were recorded by Bec^wi.tfi (1980) who 
found that introductory and intermediate mathematics typically comprised 
27 percent of the mathematics courses, offered while accounting for 44 , 
percent of the mathematics sections.' In .the 104 institutions surveyed 
by Baldwin (1975), 91 percent offered a developmenta,rmathematics course. 

B. Problems of Teaching Developmental Mathematics * r 

x /. Successful ly'.teaching a developmental mathematics cHs§ is a formidable 
challenge! ,BaldwirkJ1975) found that many developmental students have poor 
Study habits, poor s(H»f-images, histories of failure, and a dislike for 
mathematics.- -Bee kwith (1980) found the completion rate for mathematics 
.courses to be the lowest- of all the science disciplines surveyed, and the 
completion rate for developmental mathematics courses was lower than the 
completion rate for t regular mathematics courses. Stein (1972) estimated 
that the attrition rate in a typical mathematics class to be between 40 
percent and 60/ percent. / ^ 

The literature on deveTopmentalnnatheTTialn 

the two-jear college mathematics coihnunity has identified in confronting 
this challenge. These topics include content of developmental mathematics „ 
placement of students- , grades arid credit , and instructional" practices . . . 

C. Content of Developmental Mathematics 

The determination of which courses are developmental *vari?d from one 
institution to the next. $ome ttoVTeges considered courses in intermediate 
algebra and geometry developmentcil whnle other colleges did not. There was 
virtual consensus, however, thaw arithmetic and beginning algebra were t * 
developmental. Baldwin (1975) reported 89 percent of the institutions 
offered elementary algebra and 84 percent offered arithmetic. Even within 
the bounds of a single course, the content differed slightly. For example, 
an institution which viewed the primary reason for having, an arithmetic 
coursTe as being to prepare students for everyday life might ihclude^different 
topics and provide different*experiences' in the course thah an institution 
whtah viewed arithmetic as* a preparation for elementary algebra. . 

D. Placement in Developmental Mathematics* ■ 

Students were placed into developmental mathematics courses b^ a 
variety of methods. Baldwin (1975) reported voluntary enrollment, high sfchool 
mathe>matifcs grades, interviews* teacher referrals , department placement 
.tests-,., and- standardized placement tests were used (in decreasing or.der. of 
utility)^ to place N *students invdevelppmeptal mathematics Courses ♦ Pearlman 
(1977) cited several "successfQl" developmental mathematics programs 'which 
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used placement testing and suggested^at investigations *be conducted to 
determine if there were a correlation between successful programs and 
placement testing. 9 

E. Credit and Grades 

Colleges vary on the issue of granting- credit for developmental mathematics 
courses. Baldwin'^ (1975) survey /evea led that 66 percent of the colleges 
offered credit for developmental mal^hemati (^courses. However, many 1 col leges 
only gave elective credit and not mathematics .credit for thfese courses. On 
one side of the issue was the argument that no college credit should be 
gjvejn for essentially high school work while on the other side was ,the 
opinion that a no credit course should adversely a.ffect a student* s*mbttivation. 

Baldwin (1975) fourtd that two-thirds of tb'e institutions surveyed 
granted traditional letter grades to students in developmental mathematics 
classes while the' remaining institutions used a variety of alternatives. 
Beckwith (1980) fpund 52 percent of the institutions used the traditional 
gracing system in their developmental mathematics classes while, 76 percent , 
used traditional grades for their regular mathematics classes. 

F: Instructional Practices 

Although the studies dealing with the. aforementioned topics are descriptive, 
tftere were many comparative analyses on instructional practices. Most of thes6 
studies were designed to compare results of traditional classroom instruction 
to some form of individualized instruction. Ajose's (1978) review of the 
literature cited studies comparing traditional methods to audio-tutorial ' ■ - 
methods, contract methods, the "systems approach," the tutoriaT-approach, 
and televised instruction. The results of these studies were inconsistent*. 
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werstery learning, however, seemed to* be a s'tT^egy wtn^^^ — 
achievement (Wagner^nd Jones, ,1975, Merritt, 1974, and Hector, 1975). Never- 
theless ttee lack of coosistant evidence led Beckwith (1980) to conclude that- 
the "learning needs of at least some of the students in the cormiunity college 
are 'not being met* by current instructional practices— be they traditional 
lec v tur6 method or the more individual approaches." Friedlauder (1979) f 
suggested". . .a more effective approach to presenting developmental mathematics * 
would be to use a* variety of techniques, that is, combine the advantages of 
lecture with that of controlled self-paced instruction". 

.The descriptive, studies deal ing with -instructional techniques reveal 
t^t- the traditional lecture method the most used approaqh in the 
developmental iflathematics classroom (Baldwin, 1975, Beckwith, 1980)., 
Beckwith, however, found that 45 percent of the teachers of developmental 
mathematics provided seine activity designed to individualize instruction. 
This figure is higher than any other -sciepce^ discipline surveyed arid 
suggested that mathematics instructors were trying new approaches to meet 
the-'le^rning needs of the developmental student. t . . 

6. Summary , . ^ *? 

1. Developmental mathematics comprised a significant percentage , 
of mathematics classes taught in. two-year colleges. 

2. > ft The attitudes and habits of developmental mathematics student 

.posed problems *which resulted in high attrition, rates. ' • . ^ 
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,je content of developmental mathematics classes varied 
depending upon whether they were introducing mathematics 
• sequences or 'serving, vocational programs. 

• ***»* 

4. Students were placed in developmental classes by. a 
variety of methods. 

5. Colleges varied in %herr policies of awarding credit and 
grades for developmental mathematics classes. 

6. The traditional .lecture method remained the most common , 
< for teaching developmental, mathematics. 

*» 

7. Studies comparing traditional methods with individualized 
methods hadproduced inconsistent results. 

8. Some studies indicated that mastery learning had produced 
• increased achievement. ' . 
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TEACHING THE MATHEMATICS COURSE 



During the development* of the Basic Skills Program, several %,*<r 
hypotheses were defined concerning the students 1 mathematical skiT'Ts and ' s 
* .their attitudes toward mathematics. These .hypotheses pertained to' (a) 

student skills at the beginning of the course and the effect of, the;poijrse; > 4 
on them and (b) student attitudes toward mathematics at the beginning of 
the course and the effect on them. . \ " * 

A. Hypotheses Pertaining to Skills § 

Since the objectives of the' Basic Skills mathematics course were 
virtually, the same as those ,of the traditional MCCC developmental mathematics 
course ^(MTH 005), the hypotheses were defirled in terms of comparisons. Two. 
hypotheses were devised concerning comparative skills: 

(1) The'mathematical skills of the £asic*Skills group would- 
< be as developed as those of MTH 005' classes tested 

•during the same semester (Spring ^81). • * . 

(2) Because of intensive individual ized instruction and Mastery 
'Learning Methods, tWtfasic Skills group woirld progress 

> farther than the WTH 005 clashes and wo^ld, therefore, 
f ; achieve greater mathematical skills than the control group A 

at the end of the semester. . " „ 

r ; ' . 

The mathematics section of the Basic Skills Assessment Program was used 
to test the hypotheses concerning mathematical skills. The Assessment Program, 
developed by the Educational Testing Service and publi shed by Addis on - 
Wesley, focuses on practical* applications of academic skills. During the 
first week, the p re-tests *w& re given* to the Basic Skills group and 'to' 
MTH' 30i5 sections taught 'ty^the same instructor. 

»B. Hypotheses Pertaining to Attitudes - * . ' / ^ • * 

Three hypotheses were defined- in regard \o the attitude of the "Basic 
j Skills students toward mathematics. . „ * 

(1) The Basic Ski'lls group would b£ highly Anxious about 
\ mathematics at "the beginning of the semester^ * ' . 

(2) The'group's anxiety about Mathematics would be reduced 
toward the end of the- seitester. . 

(3) The gro'up would develop a more positive. attitude toward - - 
% V ^mathematics by the^pnd of the semester., . , 



eric 



' Th.e Fennema-Sherman Mathematics Attitude "Scales •were" used to assess the 

attitudes 'of. the Basic Skills' students. These scales were publ i shed by the 
Journal Supplement Abstract Serviee»of the American Psychol ocn'cal Association. 

C. Course Content * . - *.""*'•« ; 

\ ,The consent of the Basic Skills mathematics course was intended' to build 

the skills which .they would need in their daily lives- and which they Wo'uld 
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presumably need in many of their vocational courses. The course work 
included arithmetic of whole .numbers, fractions, decimals, percents, metrics, 
and graphs and statistics. . 

To some extent, the work with graphs and statistics was integrated with 
lessons in the Reading/Study Skills class. k 

D. Texts ■ " 

The texts- wer^ very in^r^t to, -the system of Mastery Learning. 

The primary text was Basic Mathematics: A Program for Semi-independent 
Study . (D.C. Heath A Co.) b^ John D. Baley, Martin Holstegcf, and Gale M. 
Hughes. This programmed te)£t was divided Into small i^nit* with specific 
objectives. The practice test problems at the end of 6ach unit were \ 
keyed to sections in the uni^^^vv 

Two supplementary texts -were psed to emphasize the practical application^ 
of mathematical skills/ When" Am Ij Ever Gonna Use Mathematics (HMS Publications) 
by Hal Saunders was a collection Vf word problems .stressing the use of 
mathematics ''believable" job situations. Pr oblem Solving (Franklin Institute 
Press) by Arthur Whimbey was used to rais* the students 1 awareness of mathematical 
applications to a variety of situations. 

E. Course Procedures - First Eight Weeks 

Classroom structure in £he first half of the semes tejr *was organized to 
facilitate individually paced 'mastery learning. No lectures covering content 
were gmfl to the class. The class hour and lab hour were used as a two-hour 
lab in which the teacher_acled as a third tutor. The. tutors shared respon- 
sibility .for answering questions, giving tests and recording results. No 
partial credit was; given on the test questions, and students had to "master" 
the unit objectives at an 85; percent level . Students received immediate fppH hack 
on their tests and either prepared for another form of* the unit test (if they 
(fid not get 85 percent of the items correct) or progressed to the pext unit. 

When one of the faster students completed ten units before the mid-point ' 
of the 'semester, he. was diverted from the primary text, Basic Mathematics , 
to units in beginning algebra. ' This procedure was followed primarily to ^ 
let. the slower students catch up to the number of units which the faster 
students had completed in the basic- text. By the end of the first eigh| * 
weejts, all students had completed ten units in Basic Mathematics . ; 

F. Subjective Observations of 'Student Performance During the Mastery 
Learni ng Sequences 

; , . , ^ - - . . ^ • 

\ Some forms f of positive behavior and of negative behavior had not been 
h anticipated by the mathematics instructor before the iemester began; 

(1) The students 1 desire to learn »and willingness towork Was greater 
than expected., It was feared that an indi viduaTly-paced instructional 
"mode might invite students to engage .in non-productive socializing, but x 
this, did not happen. * . 
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" (2) It was observed that the groups' ability to listen to and follow 
instructions was surprisingly poor . Orienting the class to 
the unfaimliar routine of the individually-paced, mastery 
learning mode of classroom operation initially required several 
repetitions of the same" set of directions. This inability 
* seemed to be a problem for teachers of the other subjects also. 

(3) Several students voiced a preference for the traditional 
classroom methods i.e., more lectures and'group-paced 
instruction without the, mastery learning concept. The 
teacher expected the familHar classroom routine to be v 
threatening (assuming previous negative experiences in 
■ , 1 this routine) and teat the idea ofjnaster> learning would 

be universally accepted by the Basic Skills students, ( 
but -it was not. 

G. Course Procedures - Last Seven Weeks 

The Spring break followed by the Human Potential Workshop was an 
interim of two weeks without mathematics classes. During that period, the 
course was reappraised and its procedures were revised.. In the last half , 
of the semester, the Basic Skills Mathematics class had .a more traditional 
structure. Instruction was not self-paged. 

This change was made for several reasons. Fi>st the instructor was 
attempting to adjust students to the classroom procedures which they would 
i be facing' in their subsequent courses. Further influences Vere the comments 
• of the tutors and some students that a tea c hex-structured system would be 
more .conducive to achievement. Still another influence was th§ thought that 
some of the slower students were becoming demoralized because'they had f|ljen 
behind the pace of the rest of the class. A final considera'tiqn was thaf- 
the instructor wanted to be sure that the class would cover -a certain ^ 
amount of -ground before the semester's end v 

As a result, classwork followed this sequence* in the jast seven w^ 4 ^. 
A lecture was given covering^the-material in a unit. The" students wefe \ 
supplied with an outline of the lecture and like expected to fill in ttie 
outline-with examples and details used in thejecture'., A. specific. date • 
was set for the unit test and there was no opportunity to retake the test. 
During this time, the teacher took the role of supervisor of tutors in the 
« labs sessions while the tutors' only role was to walk around the class 
looking' over shoulders to monitor progress and give help.- 

H. Subjective Observations of Student Performance- in the Last Half of 
the Semester . 

Productivity of the. students appeared to drop dramatically during the 
second half of the semester. The mathematics instructor attributed this . 
decline, not to the abandonment of self-pacing; but to two other factors. * 
' (1) The students were confronting more (Jiffi cult and less famiUar material, 
and (2) they seemed to have difficulty establishing psychological momentum 
fol-lowing the two-week hiatus of the Springbreak and- the Human Potential 
Workshop. v ' * 
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I. Student Evaluations 



The Student Evaluation form was intended to .evoke some' judgments of the 
self -pacing methods in the Mathematics course. The majority of students 
seemeti to favor elements of self-pacing. (SA means "strongly agree" ; A , 
means "agretf"; D means ''disagre" ; and SD means "strongly disagree".) 

TABLE 30 



Mathematics SelfjPacing 



• The Mathematics Skills course,, 
1, had too many tests . 



SA 



should have had everybody doing 
the same* thing at the same time 



should not have'given the oppor- 
tunity' to take a test more than 
once. L 



SD 



The class was more evenly divided in regard to the amount of lecturing. 
A large minority favored more lectures.^ 



TABLE 31 
Mathematics Lecturing 



Tfte Mathematics course. 



did not have enough lectures^ 



SA 


A- 




SD 


1 


6 


rti 


2 



In any case, nearly all the students felt that they could get help when 
they heeded it. 

ThP Mathematics course... 



SA 



provided individual help whenever 
I needed it_. — 



SD 



Furthermore, the course seemed to have increasecLthe__itudents' positive 



feelings about mathematics. 



TABLE 32 
y Attitudes Toward "Mathematics 

SA . A 



The Ma thematics course 

— ^ — W 

increased my confine 
doing math. 



ce about 




e&sed my appreciation of math 
ow it is used on job situations 



11- 



SD 



The part oMe Student Evaluation Form which rfcqyested suggestions for 
improvement drev^Fscattered reaction. Four students suggested more gro\ip 

-work (as opposed, presumably, to self-pacing)- 

* * , • *» 

• Jhree students suggested more difficult work.* 
Future .training could be improved in the Mathematics Course fry . 

(3) - .changing nothing ^ ' * u 

(2) - allotting more time for this course 

(3) - extending' the course into harder mathematics , e.g. algebra - 
(1) - including weekly oral drills in times tables 
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(4) - including more group work, or- lecture-demonstration 
(1) - requiring all .students 'to take tests at the same time 
(1) - not requiring students to -take' tests when not ready , 
Ji (*2) X^p comment)' 

(3) - (Praise for instructor aj)d/or course) 
. - (1) - (Praise for individualization class)- 

J. ' Student Comments on LasJL-Dav. Impromptu • . • 

The last paper in th£ writing class' reqaire(f*students to <make more > 
judgments of the program. More positive conments were volunteered about the 
. math class than of any othef* component. 

Nine conments Emphasized the benefits of the math, class, and seven other 
comments indicated that the/students would have liked more math. Some 
representative remarks have* been quoted. 

^("What do you think you have'gotten \>8t of the Basic Skills Program?") 

1. "The b£st thing he got out bf his schooling is a better 
understanding of math. He will need a lot of math in^ 
. drafting." 

( 2. "He improved himself most in basic math class and also^ - 

t -learned algebra and something about the metric system." V 

3. "One of (his) favorite classes was math because he \ 
enjoyed t/ie challenge." 

-4- — ^The-eeuree^e-has-benef-itte^ mo s t is math, 



(She) feels she has built up her skills in math and is 
confident that she can handle just'about any math* 
— A problem "in the employment world;" 

5. (Her) math ability has increased with a new understanding 
of division and fractions. , - . 

("What more .do you think you'couj'd have gotten out of the program?") 

1. (He^ stressed that he would have*liked to have had 
more of an orientation in ipore advanced math skills..-.." 

"4 

2. "The thing (stfe) would have 1 iked* to have- learned % • 
more of* is algebra " 

3. "...,she whoul^Lhave liked (math) even more if it had 
expanded into even harder math like algebra^, geometry, 

/ and trigonometry." 

Such positive comments appear to reinforce some of the implications of 
student responses to the Fennema-Sherman Mathematics Attitudes Scales, 

i O 
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K. Tutors' Evaluations 

The tutors' evaluations corresponded to the students evaluations of the 
^Mathematics class inmost resp^ts, ¥ 

The tutors "disagreed" that the, course had "too many tests", and they 

"disagreed" that the course "should have had everybody doing the samfe thing 

at the same time." These judgements seem to encourage ^ome degree of sgjf u % % 
pacing. • , 

A 

However, unlike the majority of students, the tutors ."agreed" that the 
course "should not have given the opportunity to take a test more than once," 
They added the suggestion "the second test should not afftct the g^ade for 
the unit. It shouVd be viewed as a learning experience."*" 

• In regard to "individual help" the tutors "agreed," as did the students^ 
that it was available whenever a student needed it. 

Individual help and other elements of the coursfe did 'contribute to 'in- 
creasing student confidence about math, tfie tutors "agreed." The tutors * 
expressed a divided opinion about only one question: whether the math class 
had increased the students' appreciation of math and "how.it is used on job 
situtations.," 'One tutor "agreed" that the course had improved this appreciation 
but one tutor "disagreed." The students had either "strongly agreed" 0£ 
"agreed". 

I. Changes in Student Attitudes toward Mathematics as Projected on the ^ 
Fennema-Sherman Mathematics- Attitude Scales I * 

Before the semester- had begun, two hypotheses had been formulated in- / 
regard to the students' arxiety about mathematics. (1) The Basic. Skills group 
would be highly anxious about mathematics at the beginning of the semester, 
and (2) the group's anxiety about mathematics would be reduced toward th& end 
of the semester. 

1. ' Some items on the Fennema-Sherman Mathematics Attitude Scale are 
intended to measure a/hxiety . Their intention^is described by the authors - 
of the test in these -words: ^ * 

The Mathematics Anxiety Scale (A) is intended to measure 
feelings of anxiety, dread, nervousness and associated bodily^ 
symptoms related to* doing mathematics. The dimension ranges 
from feeling at ease to those of. distinct anxiety. The, scale 
is not, intended to measure copfid^nce in or enjoyment o£ 
ipef'thematics. * fc 

Student responses are summarized by the table below:: 

' • • . TABLE 33 ~ i , 

. Mathematics Anxiety Scale v 



Anxiety 
(N«15) 



. pre 


. post 


differences 


mean 


i 38.2 


39.4 


1.2 . 


. sd" 


1 15-.0 


11-1 


i 1 



7 



• was notuhusualTv 



These responses suggest«that anxiety has notufiusualTy high among the 
students of ^the, Basic Skills group. The pfe-test mean of the .Basic Skills- 
'•group (38/2), was very close to the mean of|the group^on which the scales 
were norined $38) 7). 

• Another inference* must be that math Anxiety was not reduced by the- course 
The difference between the^pre- and postt&st means (+1.2) was not* significan| 
.at'the > ^ 05 level. i ) • * 

Therefore "both of. the original hypotheses - (a) that the, Basic Skills 
group would, be highly anxious about math arid (b) that the group s majh anxiety 
would be reduced" by the course' - were not supported b# the data\ . 

• T 2 Some\s%ts of 're'spdnses'to the Fennema-Sherman\Scale did not bear 
directly on thl hypotheses. These demonstrated no stghifjcant changes nn 
*tu*dent attitudes. The attitudes which were measured and the pre-post - 

•responses are^summarized beldw: & 

(a) Teacher Scaiei, 



The Teache^Scale (Tl is designed to measure stu- 
dents'. percepti ons- of their teachers' attitudes- t^fard ^ 
them as learners'-of mathematics. It includes thq 
teachers.' interest, eocc-Jra'geme.nt and confidence in the _ 
student's ability. '. •' V ■ 

; . . TABL'E 34 

* perception of Math Teacher »-* ... 

^fferences 



Teaser 
Scale 
(N-15)' 



mean 



\TJ7T 



pre 
43.4 



post 
42.3 
~~ 5~7T 



•rl.i 



X 



The slight decline is nonsignificant at the; .05 level. 

fb) Male Domain Scale > . . \ * - % * 

The .Mathema.tics_as.^.Mle. Domain Scale (MD) is^.intended -. 
to mea'sure the degree to which. students see mathematics as a- , 
male, neutral, or female domajn'in the following ways^ a) tfle 
relative ability -of thfe sexes to perform iij mathematics; b) 
' the masculinity/feminity of thos*e Who achieve well in mathe- , 
.matics; and c) the appropriateness of this line of study for* 
the two sexes. • - * • , 

.TABLE 35 - ' 

as Mai e- Domain- 



Math 



Scale 
(N-15) 





pre 


-mr- 


difference'' 


mean 






J1.3 


s.d. 


5.3 




5.3 











The slight increase is , not signiffc'anj at the .05 level 
(c) Effectance Motivation , . > • 



the EffeffShce ^Motivation Soale in Mathematics 



(Efis 



intended -to measure effectance^ as^ applied to mathematics. . 
The .dimension ranges from lack/ of -invol vement^in mathematics 

* seekirtq of challenge.. The scale is' 



to active enjoyment aVid 

/lot intended to measure interest or enjoyment 



of mathematics. 
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TABLE 36 

^Mgtivation Scale 





pre * 


post 


differences 


, - Ef fectance [ mean 


44.5 




-6.8 . ; 


* ' Motivation! s.d. 


' *.4 


U 




Scale (k-15) 




1 *=™ 


» 



The, slight decline* is not significant at the .05 level. 
• * < * * * 

3V Significant Changes in student judgments, of math as **eful were 
indicated by, the Mathematics Usefulness Scale. The authors haVe defined 
.the function of the » seal e >iq the following terras: ( 



The Mathematics Usefulness 
measure students * beliefs about 
mati 
eduoat 

TABLE 37 
Math" Usefulness Scale 



Scale (U) is designed to 
the usefulness "of .mathe- 



:ics currently and in relationship *tD their, future 
joation, Vocation, or other activities. , 



Scale 
(N=15) 







post 


differences 


' mean 




51.5 


- -12 


Is.i. 


u » 1 


4*0 ) 


4.1'^ . 



This decrease is significant (t = 3.03 with cf.f.\= 14 which is < 
significant at the ,005'level) . % A possible inference is that the decline - 
is a result of the counseling given in *the Basic Skills pro^m. The highe 
pre-test score may "have reflected unrealistic expectations about the nece,ss 
of f mathematics ij'the students • .future 'training, The lower pbsttest scores 
as a result, would Ve fleet fiirm decisions- about vocational choice's and* a 
•greater knowledge of, how much math the students* would need in vocational % 
courses. ^ N , . 

4.^. Other Significant changes were indicated in the Conf idence Sc^lfr * 
Apparently,- the students ,had become inore confident that" they could T&arn 
hQw toperforto mathematical tasl^s. .'The function of the Confidence -in * 
Learning Mathematics* Scale is described below: 



r 

ity 



Tf\e Confidence in Learning Mathematics Scale <t) 
is intended to measure confidence- in one's ability to 
learn and to perforWwell on mathematical tasks. The 
dimension^ ranges fronf distinct lack'of confidence to 
definite confidence-- ; the s'eale is. not intended to 
measure anxiety ^hd/ofc. mental confusion, interest, 
- enjoyment or zest 1n problem soVvipg. ' 
I . V - - "TABLE sV . • \ • 

Confidenc e Scale 



Confidence 
, Scale 





pre 


•post 


differences 




mean 


40.3. 




3.8 


* * * t 


$.d. 


12.6 


. §.7 


9\7 


\ 



The increase fa.ll^wi thin thefrlimits of statistical significance (t' = 
1.52 with d. 14 which is significant at the .025 level),* Therefore the* 
data from th£ Confidence Scale 'supports the. hypotheses that the* students' 
general attitude toward mathematics would become more positive. 
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M; Comparison of p're- test "Levels of Basic Skills S tudents to those of ^ 
* ; mth 005, Students 

■* * * * * 

A preliminary hypotheses concerning skills was that the achievement 
levels of the Basic Skills students -would be equal to. those of MTH I 005 
students taught by>the same instructor irv the Spring semester of 1981. 
This hypotheses was not supported by data from the pre-test of the 
Mathematics section of the Basic Skills Assessment Program.^ 

The data is summarized by the following tabl-e, „ 

TABLE $9 : 
.**'*• Comparative Pre-test' Scores . # 



.•ftaslc Skills lN-W)-\» 


HTh 005- (tM5) > 


Mean • 30.89 


• ' 42.46 




11.05 • . 



/"xfhe 'Ve-tests demonstrated fchat the achievement "levels ot the "Basic t 
Skills group were significantly lower-. . (In fact, the hypotheses that the 
groups were equal- was rejected at an .0005 level. t=9.31 witn^d.f. = 31. J 



N. Comp 



arison of Gains of Basic Skills Students and - MTrfOOS Students 

* Another aspect' of a preliminary hypothesis was the predictiofTthat 
Skill's Students would gain more than 1 MTH 005 students. Comparisons of 
post tests do support this feature of the hypotheses. 



B^slc 
pre- 



( 



Ttie gains ar^ summarized by the table below, 



\ TABLE 40 
Comparative Gai-ns 



Basic Skills Assessnjent 
Proor^m-Math ematics 



mean 



s.d. 



fjxpertmen 
N*l 



1 6roup 



Control Group 
N*15 



Pie 
(fo rm A) 
SMS' 4 



post 
(form B) 



lor 



differ- 

ences 

7^T~ 



pie 
for m A) 
2.40 



post, . 

(Form B) 
42.27 



TOT 



differ- 
ences 



IF 



r 



The gain in the mean scores, of the Basic Skills group Is significant at 
the- 0005 level (t =,4.69 with d.f. = 17). According to the manual for .the 
Basic Skills' Assessment Program, the mean score for the pre-test fo the Basic 
Skills group was at approximately the latter half of the sixth grade level- 
The mean score of the posttest of the Basic SkiTls group was at approximately 
th^'fTfst. half of the ninth grade level . / 



/ 

'in contrast to the Basic Skills group, the MTH 005 group made no 
significant gains or losses, So'the expectation that the Basic Skills 
would make greater gainsj was supported. ." \ • ^ 

. <■■■■' ' ' 1 1 3 "; . • 



group 
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0. Comparison of Pos'ttests Levels of Basic, Skills Students to those of 
MTH 0Q5 Students • ' ~ : . • 

' A 

Despite its gains, the-posttests flean of the Basic Skills students re- 
mained lower than that' of the MTH 005 students. 

TABLE 41 ' • "" 

Comparative Posttest Scores 



Basic Skills (N=18) 


MTH 005 (N=l5) 


Mean 


. 36.56 




s.d. 


9.66 


16.57 



^he difference (3.84) was^sTfll significant at the .005 level (t = 
3.02 with <j._f'. ? ( 31), So the hypotheses that the , MTH ^005 woul<UdispVay 
greater skills at the end of the semester was not upheld. ' 

P. Sunmary * V 

1. Ttie Basic Skills achievement level ^ as indicated by gains in 
;ffleari score, increased significantly from approximately the 

' latter 'half of th.e sixth-grade level to* approximately the first 
half of the nihtfi gra d§- level . <? • J" 

2. The Basic Skills group gained more, than* a MTH 005 'group which 
made jio significant gain or -3oss . < 

3. The beginning level af'tjie Basic Skills group Was S'igrvif i oantiy< 
• lower than tfiat of the*MTH, 005 group, and the final level of 

the Basic Skills group remained significantly? lower than that 
^ of the MTH 005; group. * 

'4. Jjtudent responses. to%pre-post administrations of the Fennema- 
^^Fbherman Mathematics, Attitudes Scales* indicated that the students 

* / had increased in confidence in'thetr ability- to perform" math 

problems; these responses tare's pondgd to the students '. responses 
'to the Studerft Evaluation^ Tqrm and ^-the tutors. 1 evaluations. 

5. Student resporispjjjto pre-posft administrations of* the Fenema- 

• >^ Sherman Mathematics Attitudes Scales indicated that students 

hat b(lowered theirtexpectations tfrat. math wo idd be usety-1 to 
future r activ i ties; these responses contra'dffted their response's * 
v to'the Student Evaluation Form- and to %he judgment of one b? * 

• * the -tutors'. ' ■ ' ^ *• 

• *> . , . \ > 

•6. ^Tne*Basic. Skills student^ depwnst'rat^d no significant changes in 
th^r attitudes toward the math^piattxs teacher, "their perception 1 
' * of. math as a *malje^domain /t 'or their LwiTlipgnesc t£ become involved # 
in mathematical probfems. ' % 

The Basic Ski J. Is students were not highly anxious about matjie- 
matics at the beginning' of -the ccfcjrfee, and ; th^fr anxiety about. * 
math di'd not increase or diminish sugftif icdntly, during 1 th<* 
bourse. . ' . ' / 
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the first half of the course -to the more traditional 
practices of the last half* of the course. 

• . i \ 

In \^he judgment of the instructor and tutors,, a system 
. *f lectures acrd deadlines was preferrable to "self-pacing 
for the ,iast half of the course. » • 

. The students' "willingness to work and learfcwas greater 
than the instructor Had anticipated. ^ 

. The students' ability ,to listen and to follow d-i recti ons^ 
■was lower than the instructor ha'd anticipated. • 

* 




> 




REVIEW OF PERTINENT RESEARCH ■- COUNSELING • . • y 

• The research conducted for the Counseling 292 component explored these 
areas: The methods *>y which counselin&^would best serve the need±. of "tudenU 
•in the program"^ selection .of useful counseling tools, and counseling pradtk-fes, 
of.: exfemnlarv .developmental programs in Michigan and .elsewhere. 

. ! * " '.-•)». » . _ * 

A.~ Needs and Methods • " . . *-,',.'•**•' ' 

The literature is crowded- with articles emphasizing the^eed of counseling 
support for both adult basic education and adult developmental education- 
.stddents. 'Heming? to n-inirftai and Advisement Practices in Adult Education, 
stressed that the usual passive system of awaiting requests for help, presum- 
ably with academic problems, did not well serve[those adult needs . Koryale 
and Lindsay fe Adult Basic Educ ation: Has It Worked? encouraged counselors 

' s to become actively engaged in helping adults overcome economic ^lems; 

home nropl^ms, such as the disapproval of family or peer^ of further education 
JXpiUhnlnrtJa l problems, such as the fear of repeating past academic faUure 
* Ml yihese problems were experienced by students of MCCC's Basic Skills 

„ * . Program. ~ 9 j * 

A germiMi study which confronted such difficulties was the Guidance' and 
Co unseling -Project for Adult Basic Education, OffWe of Education, Region VI 
Final Report . -The report outlined these areas for providing service to ^ 
adult developmental students: / ■ r * 

I.) The need tci Improve the#tudents' self-concept. 

2 V ). The need to help individuals with "adult" problems. 

3. ) " The need to provide career awareness skills so that the students 
might find their 'purposes for academic effort- 

, ,1, " Improving Self- Concept » f 

Tn Overcoming- Learning Problems , Roueche and Snow 
' /Roueche and Snow" 1971) summarized, an important finding: "When tf . 
• college commits itself to the development of student self-concept, it is 
' . ' more successful in the number of students who complete the, program^ - 
.persist to the third semester, and complete some certified program. 
. «• 

' ' • ' -Seme years earlier, -Maslow's highly -Influenzal work, Motivation 
and 'Personality (Maslow, 1954) had discussed the psychological needs ^ - 
which must be s atisfied prior to self-actualization. Prominent among 
these needs was the amelioration of anxiety. Ellis in • , 

. Gui de to Rational Living recommended the confrontations of -ten 
trratbnal Ideas" which retard the growth of a positive self r concept, ^ The 
discussion of such ideas - tucb as the conviction that an adult must be 



everyone', that one must be competent -in every respect, and 
that problems are,best avoided . ratheT than solved - become the basis - 
of a ' mtnlAworkshop early ■ in the .Bastc^ Skills semester . 

The most intense effort to improve self-concept occurred 
in the Human Potential Workshop. The workshop was a four-day seminar 
conducted along the lines laid down by McHolland. In the workshop, the 
students were helped to articulate their own weaknesses and strengths so • 
that they could learn to work with their ^trengths; 

External consultants Martha Maxwell and John rioueche had'lnde- • 
pendently Wested other methods of reducing anxiety and encouraging a 
, £nse of perTonal worth. EaoTrecommended a due situation 
the students would have opportunities to get together, to share experiences, 
and to recognize the mutuality of one another's problems.. 

• Another mean! df improving- self-concept which did not specifically 
apply to the Counseling class, but wttch: did -Influence the program, was. 
encouraged'by Purkey. Purkey (1970) stated that facilitating exper laces 
of academic success, particularly in thesearly stages of coursework-, was- 
one of the best methods of improving seTf-Qofi-oept. 



The Importance of raising the self-concept of the B*pr Skills 
! students became clear when the results of the Canfield Learning Styles 
' Inventory was -analyzed. Almost half of the class expected to fall or to 

achieve only a low level of success. (See "Student Responses tp the ■ 

Canfield Learning Styles' Inventory, pp. 32-35.) 



2, Serving "Adult" Problems 



• Tb define the problems, especially important to adults,, which 
• frequently' interfere with learning, Maslow had constructed a hierarchy 

of-needs which were not only psychological but also physical and' financial. 
. ' Maslow argued for an enterged counseling effort to discover -thos^needs . 
and to- help students cope with them. Maslow/s arguments prompted - 
In addition to the mini-workshop on anxiety - a session on the eoU«P s 
* health services*^ twd sessions on financial aid. . As a means' of.dis- . 
covering student problems, eternal consultant ^^/f^ 11 ,^^?^ 
a closTmomtorlng of agents' absence's. Absentees should be "r«**r*i .. 
I. tpWl the counselor t« explatn|each absence. • If the absentee d d not 
U^TTthen the counselor should- call for an explanation. This system was 
'followed, and"' It sometimes produced results. . , , 

f> , * \ *"*»?.. ' * . 

3, ' Providing "Career- Awareness" \ \ / 

- ' • According to Maslow' sitheory, ' after a -student- had been helped , to 
. cope wlth.personal needs, h>. «Md;be^ to an awards' of career 
" possibilities. In MasloWs opin^, the determination to pursue % career . 
was the highest form of self-actualization^ . / . ■ ~M 
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.The "Career Awareness" function of the Counseling 292 course 
ovefclapped'the functions of the "Introduction to Technjjcal Carape" course. 
*The "distinction was that the ITC 292 coursf provided [object inexperiences 
• whereas the Counseling 292 course provided individualized ones. > 

The Question of Integrating Counseling with Academic Courses f 

t 

v Originally, the Counseling Instructor had°hoped to introduce the "Career 
Awareness" element into the subject matter of the' academic courses. His ' 
research'of th'e* integrated approach, used at LaGuardia College, had caused 
him to recommend a system in which he would not tea£h a distinct counseling 
course. Instead, he would present "Career Awareness^ materials, when 
suitable, into the Math, Reading/Study Skills', and Writing courses. The 

' materials could be used in practice with academic skills and could also be 
used to help the students' make career choices. Furthermore, the introduction 
of the materials would, permit the counselor t'o become acquainted with the 
students so that he could gain their confidence in, order to assist them' with 

• personal problems. ' 

" ' , "' • ♦ 

After deliberate consideration' of the counselor's proposal, the other team- 
members decided that they could not efficiently teach beginning lessons with' 
career awareness subject matter. Consequently, the presentation of objective 
career experiences became the province 4 of ITC 292 and personal and career 
guidance become those of- Counseling 292. . 

Counseling Tools ... * 

* 

To forward the purposes' of the counseling course, a series of tests and 
systems were selected as a, result of experience and recommendations. 

1. ) The Canfield .Learning Styled Inventory wag" chosen to provide . 
' information on student preferences of subject matter, methods, 

and class gelations. (See. pp.32-35.) The inventory also provided 
enlightening data on the students low expectations of success. \ 

This instrument was recommended, among others, by 
external consultant John Roueche. \ 
'• , ' * 

2. )" The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament -Test has been.used at 
MCCC for" many vears to analyze personality traits.. 

3. ) TheMcHOliand Self-iDrrected /Search is- a self-administered interest 
- ' ' inventory which permits students to examine their, .owrr interests. ■ 

»" It had been highly recommended by some counselors s and covld be 

« * tied into the" MOTS System . * 

4. ) • The Michigan. Occupational Information System (MOIS)„a computer- 
• based inventory. ■ It provides'information'on employment openings 

"* ' in various'car&er areas. The system is 'frequently used at MC*CC. 

5. ). • The louder Interest Inventory is a standardized inventory* that was 
' * used in the project apd- resulted in the -clearest picture of student 

^ interests. , - • * 

' - • 135 > 



6. ) ' The Differential Aptitude' Test provides data on a student's 

aptitudes in' various areas such as mechanical, .abstract reasoning 
and spatial relation. It is a familiar test at MpCC. * 

7. ) 4 T\e Mcffolland "Human Potential Workshop^ has been ubed success- \ 

fully at MCCC for some years. ,As has been explained, the 
workshop* attempts to build self-concept by encouraging the student 
to recognize his strong points. * 6 

Counseling Courses and Systems in Other Colleges 

A study of CETA pr-e-vocattonal programs in other two-year colleges 
revealed^a range of counseling treatments. A sampling of program descriptions 
will suggest the variety bf possibilities. • # 



1.) Kalamazoo Valley Comniunity College ^< 

The I^alamazoo Valley Community College Sttident -Handbook 
for CETA- trainees encouraged the students to take advantage of 
the^. "Supportive Services" during their eight-week course. The 
services include Personal, Career, and Academic Coips^ling. , % 

4 



( 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES , » 

Counseling 
Room AS, Redwood ^ 

i Personal Ceunaeling >. 

Through personal counseling students can be assisted Co: 

° ^--better understand ^heraselvea and their feelings vhich nay interfere v 
with academic success 

- gain skills in deciaion-taaklng 

i 

- explore alternatives to existing behaviora and feelings «, 

* / ■ 

- accept reaponaibiljty for directing their own lives 

. • •; . - v 

, Vocational and Career Counaeling / 
Through career counseling* individuala can: 

- further explore and evaluate tentative career choices already set 

- eeek nav directions through planning and further exploration 

. t . » . 

*» "participate in self-awareness, career awareneas, dec is ion -taking and 
life planning activities. - * 

* * 

Academic Development. Evaluation " - 

* * 'J ' ' ' V 
Placement testing in reading, •schematics and Eoglljh is provided for ^ 

all at no charge so that students will be able tor pick courses suited 

to them. The counselors^ will be able to, discuss the results of the 

. tests with each peraon and nake recoianendations^ about specific Curses/ 



3.) 



Southwestern Michigan College ^ ^ 

The Southwestern Career Orientation and Preparation Program 
(COPP) was a four-week program for CETA students which included 
a Career Exploration Couree. The course somewhat resembled 
MCCC's Cdunseling 292 in content, but thfc Southwestern course gave 
more emphasis to career *a\yareness. 
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2 Credits 



Career Exploration ' - 1 

^ The courae ia designed to help student* take a reallatlc look at career 
opportunities^ In relationship to their Interests and abilities t?y: (a) 
developing a sense of self- awareness In the student about their goals, needs 
and abilities; (b) developing a career-awareness atmosphere for* students to 
explore^ the various careers opto to him; (c) developing an ability to .make 
decisions concerning career options, and (d) assessing career planning - 
techniques " v 



Triton TJollege,, River Grove, Illinois 

* . In the summer of 1980, Triton College conducted a three- 
week faETA program tH.E.L.P.) which included a "communication/ 

• computation section^' Though', obviously, much shorter, than 
Counseling 292-, the sections content similarly attempted to combine 
career aAd personal elements-. The description, as given in the 

' Triton report is summarized .below: 



The communication/ computation sect 1 6% had two primary/ focal points: oral 
communication and human potential. Both of these foci were integrally linked- 
. with the mdjyldual's own career goals and Job situation.- The classroom phase 
of this session relied heavily on the discussion of films and filmstrlps of 
particular careers; this not onty expanded the client's awareness of career 
possibilities, but it heavily stressed the need folLgood conversational skills. 
These communication skills were also practiced wfcen speakers (most ntftabTy 
Rubs Ewing. of NBC news) came; tie clients were encouraged and prepared to 
mtkeylnqulries regarding the presentations 4 . ^ 4 



The human* potential cour6e t required the client to examine the topics of 
self-development, motivation, goal-Setting and values. The clients were en- 
couraged to personalize these topics whenever appropriate ac^possible. 



Summary 



> 



1. Several sources urge^ greater efforts to assist'adult developmental students 
,a. ) improve self-concept, * m 

b\) a cope with .adult problems and 
, , cj)' improve career awareness ■ 

- v 

2% The ctmnselor recommended a,. system, like that of *LaGuardia College, 
which integrated counseling into academic' classes; however, the consensus 
of the t eam was to create tvtfjo distinct courses: Counseling 292 for 
personal^developnient and personal career selection <and Introduction to \ . 
Technical Careers for objective career exploration. 



V 



3. A variety of counseling tools were selected to explore personal traits, 

to explore attitudes, and to explore careers. # * . m r 

4. * A survey of counseling components 1 in other two-year colleges discovered 

these patterns: -* y . 

' a. ) A recommendation to the stuctejits to take advantage 

of counseling services. * * 
b. ) A counseling course with most of the emphasis on 
heightening career awareness. 
1 , c. ). A counseling course which divided its emphasis between 
career^*tatrenes8 and personai awareness. 
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XII. TEACHING, THE COUNSELING COURSE 



» 



./Before-Counseling 292began, the Counselor assisted the students^ to register 
tand held a brief orientation session, . * 

The beginning of the course detailed Maslow's classification of needs. The 
course sought to help students by providing instruction on coping with a*hxiety 
problems, health problems, and financial problems before moving into career 
searches. , - *- • • 



1 



A. tfiass AotiVities 



The class met for an hour and a half' each Monday and Wednesday. Mos^ 
"of the sessions 'were taken- up by class discussions. ,But some visiting W 
speakers lectured on their special knowledge of useful subjects. In addition, 
sonie class periods engaged the student in "computer searches" for occu- 
pational information. Additionally, same class time was devoted-to- testin g .- 
At mid-sem'ester, a "Human Potential Workshop" occupied- the students all of 
each class -day for three days. ' 

ToS«£ist these activities, the Counselor provided the students with a 
variety of materials but used no text. / 



B. Grading ' , 

: The students were graded, largely for attendance and completion "of 
activities. The Counselor would have preferred not to grade them, but he was- 
Obliged to if they were to be given college credit and if they were to receive 
CETA payments. • . > % m 

The following chronology summarizes the course.'s pursuits. 



C. Chronology 



ERIC 



Week I 
1/19 . 



1/21, 



The "firsVday activities" filled what would have been the first 
| session./ .During that day, the Canfield Learning Styles Jnventory 
was administered.' „ ™ 

* The second meeting was devoted to an overview of the course 
objectives including an introduction to Masldw's hierarchy of needs. 

A further stress was placed on the availability of class time 
•to handle CETA-r elated concerns. The students were, also In- 
formed that they would have time to discuss personal problems 
which might interfere with their schooling. Although the course 
would provide "career information" as they were told, its main. 

• purpose was to remove obstacles to their success in college. 




18 r J 



X ~ 



1' ' ' - 17 6- , , ' 

^ . Weekn , " ' t 

- 1/26 Counselor Robert Mar rs' presented a workshop on coping 

with -"test anxiety' r and how to deal with stress using the rational - 
approach of Albert Ellis. . 

' • 4 "* . : » * ' ■ 

1 /2s A' career- selection theory. was presented, and the students , 

\ \ _ < were given an interest inventory as homework. An early start* 

• r '. "X with career awareness became necessary because the interest tests 

f % ' would have to be computer scored and later interpreted. - Rather 

. . . than giving the tests without explanation, they were «presen ted 

• ' following the discussion of the theory. The theory related interests, - 

• aptitudes.,. Job values, a\*»reness. of career options, and reality 

f factors. ' ; 7 , ■ • : ° * W 

«. Week IIP ' . 

' • * > 2/2 The school nurse, Cecelia Champiob, visited the class to 

' *' • discuss health care and services.- -,«She provided the. students with 

< / information_jonJie^thJn8iirance, medical .services, and diets. ._ 

' ' • \ % Thereafter, the class toured the nurses' office which is available ■ 

to all students. . i*° - . 

2/4 The elass began a preliminary discussion x>f filling out the 

B.E.O.G. form for financial aid. . ~\ \^ 

" > ' * £> * ' 

Week IV * * 

. 2 /9 The school's financial aid officer, Karen Rex}n, visited the - 

•• class to answer questions* about' filling out the financial aid forms. ^ 

; . Thie session was given the highest rating of all the activities W 

evaluated by the students. 

— « , • 

2/11 StudenU were gufded through the McHolland Self-Directed Search^ 

' \. T h is began the main phase, of the career awareness units of the course. 

% " „ * The McHolland Self-I?irected Search literature claimed that the individual 

v could use his own seif- awareness to clarify a career goal. The. responses 
to the Self-Directed Search^ould alsp be used with the computerized 
Michigan Occupational Information System (MOIS). 
*~ The Self-Directed Search did not work well. The students had 
• difficulty with the intricate coding system which was used for self- 
scoring. 



eric : 



Week V « - • 

2/16- • , ' • 

2/18 ,The students were given instruction for accessing a computer- 

based guidance system. The Michigan Occupational Information System 
(MOIS). They were given further help in using the results of the 
- ' McHolland Self-Directed Search with* that system. The MOIS script gave 

~a student a description of the career, worker traits* requirements, 
methods, methods «of job entry-, salaries and job market information. 

The use of the system conferred a side benefit. As internal 
consultant, Art Wagner,. pointed out, when the students were learning 

1 n 'i , * 



how to use the computer for career guidance they were also learning 
about the computer. This activity may have been partially responsible for 
encouraging^ five students to become interested injiata processing. 

Week'vr r . * 4 v 

2/23 . The computer searches were continued. . 

2/2* The Kuder .D.D.' Interest .Inventory was presented to obtain an 

* . "indirect" .analysis of job interests. The instrument did not elicit interest 
in specific job titles, but rather interest in life activities. The results 
were compared to "occupational" and "college major" patterns. For 
* example, an individual's interest pattern could be compared to the pattern 
61 a bricklayer or of a dentist. , 

Week Vn N <> . 

3/2, 3/4 . These sessions were devoted to discussions of the MCCC programs 
* ' that related to interest 'test scores. Also discussed were the implications 
) of the CETA' guidelines. - , 
% ' Students were obliged -to make some initial career choices and 

some plans, for enrolling in courses at MCCC or elsewhere. 

Week VIII ' * " ' 

3/9, 3/11 0 Students were guided through the Abstract Reasoning, Mechanical 

Reasoning, Spatial. Relations, and Clerical Speed and Accuracy- sub-tests ' 

•of the Differential Aptitude- Test. . 4 

A student's potential was related to occupational choices. An 

attempt was also made to discover if the student had some potential^, in 0 

an area° not previously tested: 

Spring Break ' \ 

* ' • .% 

Week IX « ( 

Four Days: 3/23 - 3/26 * ' , 

' A Human Potential." Workshop using the McHolland method was 
employed as, a systematic effort to improve each student's self-concept. 
<ffhe method attempts to make the^ individual aware of talent? and successes 
by reviewing; past accomplishments. The review should clarify the student's, 
personal values and help* him to focus his efforts on his own goals. 
C I ■ - } 

To conduct the workshop,, ths class was, divided into two groups, one 
conducted by Counseling 292 Instructor, Bart Fiumano and the other 'conducted 
by Counselor Mary Freda. The workshop was, an intense group activitv, > 
which prompted students, to reveal mucff of themselves to their classmates. 
Both pf the counselors encountered difficulties in the activity whicfr/they 
had not encountered in years of administering the workshop to othe^tudents: 

Yet the student evaluations of the workshop rated J it highly. 

' g # 

* " (See Appendix J for an outline of this workshop^) 1 
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• Weeks XI - XTI •* V 

4/6.-4/8, 4/13, 4/15 c . % 



.ERIC 



' 0 ' \ * 

These two" weeks and part of the next were Spent .meeting with individual, 
students touring together their test results .and their self-discoveries in , 
order to formulate an individual, educational plan. 

'Week XIII < . 

4/20 Individual program planning was continued. 

4/22 Registration procedures were discussed. .Students would be going' through 

^registration for Summer seiriestei* ^courses on their own. They were briefed 
on how 'to register and how to <jope with* problems of closed sections. 
, • j " , x k * 

Week XIV v S 

4/27 The session was devoted to assisting students with igdividual questions 

and problems. r 

4/29 The t^ilford-\inlmeimanSremperaxnent Test was administered. > The 

students satd-^fcKaf^ to take, a 4est to get to know themselves better* 

• t 

Week XV j ' , / f 

5/4 * The ^lass concentrated upon '^business activities. M Certain matters had^ 
t6 be handled for jCETA in terms of- educational intent forms and financial 
aid forms for the summer. 

5/6, The puilford-Zimmerman Temperament Test findings were interpreted * 

altmg with a caution that group ^aorms were established in the-SO'sv . t 

/' ' Week XVI ' P> . * , ' . v ^ S / 

5/11 Students were reminded of services available tp tjiem .chirfag in§ ^mnter. p 

' 1 They were particularly encouraged to visit the Program Counselor case ' 
of $py difficulties. - 

5/13 The class discussed possibly improvements for Counseling 292. 

Post-Semester Activities % W 

The students were assisted with problems of registering for the Summer 

semester* • K ' * 

* « * 

During the Summer semester-, the students met in small groups with the 
Counselor. They were, hr addition, given personal counseling and assistance / 
in such matters as arrangements for tutorial help. ^ -* * . + , m \ 

'* * . 

Student Evaluation^ , y * * - 

The early part of the course attempted to provide personal, assistance ^ 
.a means -^f improving self-concept, , % " - 1 ^ 4 ^ 

1. Personal assistance was judged to be helpful by most of the**students. 

The table below summarizes the students 1 Evaluations of the session * 

. • ' : . " I 

? * 



1 



D. 
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4 which discussed health services and the session which discussed text 
anxiety, . (SA = "strpngly ag&e"; A = "agree 11 ; D = "disagree 11 ; 
SD = "strongly disagree 11 ) 



TABLF 42 
Health Services Session 



The experience was 
valuable to me. 



The experience was valuable to 
enough people to be Included in the 
program the next time It is 'offered. 



The health discussion 
by the college nurse 

The presentation on 
how to cope .with anxiety 



SA 


A 


D 




SA 


A 


D 


SD 


5 


10 




0 




8 


9 


0 


0 


2 


10 


5 * 


0 




5w 


10 


2 


0 



The personal assistance session which received the highest evaluation 
of any activity was the "financial aid workshop. " , ^ 

TABLE 43 
Financial Aid Workshop 



The financial aid 
workshop 



The experience was 
4 valuable to me. 



SA 



SD 



12 j 4 



The experience was valuable to 
enough people to be included in 
the program the* next time it is offered. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


13 


3 




0 



Career awareness became tfce major focus *of the class by the 
fourth Week. , In some cases, the results 4 of the testing and compu- 
ter searches wer£ not satisfactory. v Nevertheless, most students 
considered these activities worthwhile. 



, * ' TABLE 44 
Career Awareness Activities 



Tlje experience was 
valuable to me. 



The experience was valuable to 
tnough' people to be Included in the 
'program the next time It it offered 



J 


SA 


A 




SD 




SA 


A 


D 


SD 


Using the computer to 


1 


12 


4 


0 




6 


9 


2 


0 


search career infor- 




















mation, 1 




















i 

Interest testing and * 


2 yi 




4 


0 




4 


i 

11 


2 


0 


Interpretation. 




i 
















Aptitude "testing and 




12 


3 


1 




3 


10 


4 


0 


Interpretation. 

• 





















j Late in the semester, after most of the students had made 

their vocational decisions, they wer*e assisted to choose courses for 
V^their Summer and Fall schedule. This assistance seemed important 
to the majority of students who\strongly agreed" upon its value. 

TABLE 45 . i 

Vocational Decision Assistance 



\ 



This experience wis 
Taluable for me 



TbU experience was vtluible 
to enough people to be included 
In the program the next time 
it Is offered... 



Discussions on future 
"course selections. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


10 


5 


2 


0 



SA 


A 


D 


SD" 


11 


5 


1 


0 



At the mid-point of the semester, the class had been divided 
into two groups and these were guided in "Human Potential Workshops" 
by Counselors Bart Fiumano and Mary Preda. The "Workshops" , 
explored each individual's personal -strengths and weaknesses. The 
intention was to help the students to recognize their strengths and -to 
build on them. Nevertheless, the experiences of the "workshops" were 
personallv -challenging and intense. Both counselors commented upon 
the ungual difficulty of conducting the "workshops" with the Basic Skills 
group. - 



However, the group's evaluation of the workshops was strongly 



positive. 



TABLE .46 
Human Potential Workshop 



This experience was 
valuable for me. 



This experience wms Tsiumble 
to enough people U> be included 
fi» the program the next-time it 
is offered. 



Human potential work- 
■anoR. 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


12 


3 


1 


1 



SA 


A 


D 


SD 


11 


4 


1 


1 
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5. A section of the Student Evaluation Form requested them to make 

f ' suggestions for improving the courses. The most notable set of suggestions 
' for the counseling course expressed the thoughts that the time given to 
Counseling 292 might be reduced . 

"Future training might be improved 
% ' "in the Counseling Course by . 1 " 

(5) - changing nothing 
(8) - reducing the amount of time all6tted to the course, e.£. 
! 1 . to once weetjdy v , 

(2) - and/or to- alternate the counseling class with the ITC 
(Introduction to /Careers) class 

1-9-4. ■ L 



(2) - including personal counseling * 

. / • (1) - instead of group counseling 

[1] - (No comment) • ' 

[2] - (Praise for instructor and/or course) 

[1] - (Criticism of need for class) 

Student Comments on Last-Day Impromptu 

The interview papers registered six appreciative comments on tiie 
counseling course, including the Human Potential ^Workshop. \ 

Here are some quotes. 

( fr What do you think that you Jiave gotten out of the Basic Skills 
Program?") 

1* fT In addition, the [course] helped directing her toward the best 1 progranj * 
of her interest. 11 

% 

2j fT In the Counseling class, [sfce] has learned about the rule* of the college, 
courses and credit* hours, also filling out college forms ttat will be of • 
' use to her in the future. 11 

3. "[She] said she liked the^rjman Potential. She said f it was* fun. 111 * 

4, fT In the 'Human Potential Group," 1 [she] enjoyed learning about all the 
people in 'The Basic Training Group, 1 and [she] learned a few things about 

• herself too, that was to her* advantage. " 

( fr What more do you think/ t|iat you could have gotten out of the l^ogram? 11 ) 

Though the answers weren't direct responses to the question, two students 
remarked that the time spent in the Counseling component could have been 
reduced. ' ' 

Instructor^ Comment^ ♦ - , 

» "* 

1. The personal aid visitors were j valuable, of the financial aid expert was 
particularly important because of the complex personal and financial problems 
of the students. ./ • ' v ^ 

2. The Holland Self-Directed Search was top complicated to be helpful and would 
) not be repeated for 'a Basic Skills group. 

c 

3. If more time had been available to work on, the computer-based Michigan ■ 
Occupational Information System, the system would have been a more valuable 
tool. However, MOIS was useful and was .worth using again both for the 
information It made available to the students and for the practice with 



computers which it provided. 



1 



4. The MOIS Career Search might have been more useful if the 
Self-Directed Search had been more effective. 

• . \ 

5. The students seemed frustrated by the experience of the . Differential 
Apttlpde test; therefore it would not be| repeated. 

6 The Human Potential Workshop was helpful to many students, but it 
might better have been scheduled at a different time in the semester. 

7. 'Group and individual work on educational plans proved to be ( 
essential. j . v 

r • 

8. The "Guilford- Zimmerman Temperament Test served only a minor 
purpose and might have been eliminated. 

9. The Basic Skills students should fee offered personal help.-beyond the 
end of the semester. . 

Summary 

// 

1 * The personal assistance segment - including sessions on anxiety, 
health Services, and financial aid - were considered useful by both 
the students and Counselor. * ' 

2. The career awareness segment - through given a reasonably high 
evaluation by the students - should eliminate the McHolland Self- ' 
Directed Search; but it should retain" The Michigan Occupational 
Information System and the Kuder Interest Inventory.. 

3. The Human Potential Workshop should be repeated but should not 
\be scheduled to extend a break in other activities. 

4. Much personal counseling interwoven with group activity was vital. 

5. Grading was not exactly appropriate to the course. 

6 An effort to monitor unproductive behavior, .,such as absences and 
tardiness was important; personal contacts 1 . 'to reduce such behavior 
likewise appeared < important. • |\ 

• * • . * i 

7. The maintenance of .personal and group counseling beyond the end of 
. • the semester was important. . \ 



XIII. . REVIEW 



OF RELEVANT RESEARCH OF PRACTICES — 'VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION CLASSES 



The Introduction to technical Careers Class (ITC 292) dicfribt exactly 
correspond to any other course uncovered by a review of pre-vocational programs. 

y ITC 292 las incorporated late in the planning stages of the Basic Ski Tl s 
program. The] course became part of the Basic Skills plan be.Cause of th# 
instructors' anxiety to provide motivation for pre-vocational students duping 
a sixteen-weell semester. .The hope was that the students^would gain more from- 
their academic stud'ies if they experienced frequent reminders that their 
reading., writing/and math classes were leading to, vocational pursuits. ' 

f 

The ITC class was also to serve the important purposfe of helping students 
make career decisions: „ x »» 

A. Objectives , . . ' ~- \ 

Murphy (Murphy, 74) refers to a /( def inition of three' objectives of 
remedial vocational education: ♦(!) toiprovide instruction in basic aCademifc 
skills; (2) to assist students in making a realistic self-appraisal on the 
basis of existing skills, interests, and aptitudes; and (3). to develop a- ' 
commitment to an "educational-vocational-personal goal}" Both the ITC ■ 
course and the'Counsel ing course pursued" the last two objectives. The 
difference was that the Counseling Qourse emphasized personal guidance while . 
the ITC course provided objective experiences to. assist vocational decision ^ 

making! ''*'*_, 

, /* — «... 

B. Integration With Persopal Counseling. ' . ^ , 

t 

Other comparable programs, such -as those of Kalamazoo Valley Community 
'College and Southwestern .Community College, combined personal guidance^ 
and'an occupational survey into one course. This' combination seems. to have 
been the pattern of several " Motional -personal Decision-Maki ng Program 
Components" cited by the -survey of New York State developmental studies .for 
occupational students. (Cornell Institute -for Research and Development 
in Occupational Education, .1976), > The "outcomes": of these components were 
intended to be 01 improved understanding of personal needs-and abilities, 
(2) identification of tentative career. g6als, and (3) selection onprogram 
major. Therefore a distinguishing characteristic- of ITC 292 was 'the degree 
to which it concentrated on providing objective experiences to assist 

vocational decisions. 

• • v " ' • ' 

C. Length of Course , * 

*n • 

Another, distinguishing characteristic - which the ITC course, shared 
with) other Basic Skills components - was the length of time which it gave 
'to a pre-vocational experience. Other occupational orientation. classes , 
such" as those which Murphy describes, began a particular vocational sequence - 
after a student had already made a general choice - or else they accpmpamed 
at least- one vocational class. » 

e » 

The programs which are not premised on a vocational choice r such as 
at -Southwestern Community College or Kalamazoo Val ley 'Community College.- 
last only four to eight weeks rather than sixteen. * ' . , 

- ■ 197 " V, "■ ' ' 
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Hhe Macomb ITC course was considered useful by the students and by the 
instructor. However, their judgments suggest -some modifications. % 
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XIV. TEACHING THE INTRODUCTION TOTECHNICAL CAREERS COURSE 

A. Goals of the Course 

The .Introduction to Careers ( I JC 292) Course was planned* to perform 
several functions: (a) to motivate the Basic Skills students by helping 
them keep in mind the vocational pufpose of their, academic classes; (b) 
to acquaint the students with the variety of program possibilities whith 
were available at MCCC; (c) to. broaden the students 1 view of vocational 
possibilities; (d) to prpvlde the students with first-hand acquaintance 
with the nature of some kinds of work; (e) to supplement the vocational 
guidance provided by the Counseling Course. 

^ * 

B. Course Practices 

The ITC class met once a week, usually (fn Tuesday afternoon from 
1:30 * 4:30 p.m. It sometimes'held'discussions 1n the Basic Skills class- . 
room, but it frequently left the classroom'to y1s1t other camDus sites or to 
take field trips. Several guest speakers fronTthe vocational and tech- . 
nical areas were introduced. Most class sessions had defined learning 
objectives, and most had shojrt homework assignments. A variety of materials 
was distributed to the class to assist discussion and to supplement the 
lessons, but no texts were used. r 

Letters grades were given at the end of the course. The instructor, 
Chris Panos, would* have preferred not to have administered grades because 
they did not seem appropriate to the design and purposes of the course. 
However, grades were required if the students were to be given college 
credit and if they were to receive CETA payments for course^Work". Therefore 
the students were graded according to their performances on .homework and 
personal projects. 1 

C. Course Design « " 1 

During the first eleven weeks of the course, the class was introduced 
to the requirements and conditions of employment in these vocational areas: 
design technology, mechanical careers, business^ and , health services. In ■ 
the last five weeks, the students concentrated on and discussed concerns 
affecting their personal vocational choices. 

\ \ . • • ' 

0. Chronology I c 



1/20 WEEK I: WORLD OF WORK 

A, Development of work as we know 1t today. 

1. Introduction of 'class members * \ ' 

2. What'^s work? , § \ 

3. WWork ethics. * 

4. Development of workweek. 

5. Identification of jobs. 

6. ^at kinds of training, education and experience does 
one need to obtain a" position. ' < *\ < 

7. Film -" Automation: the Next Revolution- 



The course followed this schedule: 
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Learning Objectives: 

1. Th$ student will be able to develop an understanding of the 
concept of .work, productivity and changes occurring in the 
community. 

2. Identify opportunities for employment. . # 

,3. Develop a histqrical overview of work, 1950 to 1980. 



Homework AssfgTimenT: 

From want ads provided identify jobs and requirements needed to 
obtain. 

•1/27 WEEK II f 

A. Discussion of homework assignment. 

B. Awareness of the^ historical development of educational institutions 

To train and prepare workers 

1. UniveVsity 

2. College ' ' v 
3.. Community College * 

4. Trade School s 

5. R- 12 

6. Private and Military 

C. MCCC Programs. ^ 

D. T.V. Presentation Robot Tech 1980. 

* * 

Learning Objectives: 

. The student will obtain an insight and understanding of the 
educational institution^ structure and its development to meet 
the needs of our technical society. * 

Homework Assignment: 

1. Prepare a list of career opportunities that were not in 

. existence 25 years ago. , * . 

2. Based on presentation, project into the future and make a 

* list,of career opportunities that will be in demand. 

2/3 WEEK III 9 ' 

A.- Overview of career cluster: ,/ 

1. Design -technology. ' 

a. Drafting '(Chris Panos) - 

b. Graphic communication (Bill* Meador)'* 

c. Graphi ^reproduction (Roger Cherry) 

* d. Tour of "R" building. / 

2. Inter-relationships between idea - design - production and 
communicating the, idea. ' * 
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Learning Objectives: + 

1. Tfife student -will be able to identify 4 majar drafting and 
design career fields. 9 

2. The student will 'be able to identify and develop an under- 
standing of the career areas of graphic communication x and' 
their relationship to product Idesign. t 

3. The student .will* be "able to identify methods of graphic re- 
production and the confnuni cations field. 

Homework assignment: „ 

Prepare a list of specific career positions in each pf the three 
career clusters of design technology. 



h ^ 



2/10 WEEK IV . - 

A. Overview of.the career cluster. . \ 

1. Mechanical technology (Ben Selleck) * 

a. Instrumentation x 
• b. Materials 

c. Manufacturing. , 

2„. Inter- relationships* between idea - methods of production, , 
qualification and use of product. ; 

Learning objectives: _ 

1. * The student will be able to identify 4 njfljor mechanical , 
/ technology career fields. 

2. The student will be able to identify the -inter.- related 

* % , areas of instrumentation and manufacturing of product. * 4 j 

3. The student will be able s to identify ferrous materials 
and\th$i^use in production of products. 

Homework assignment: * 

Prepare a list of specific 'career positions in each of the 
three clusters of mechanical technology. 

2/17 WEEK V 

A. Overview of 'the career cluster. 

1. Business Technology (Al}an Levy) 
. a. Data processing (Allan Levy) 

b. Accounting (William Callaghan) 
e c. Marketing (Allan Levy) 

d. Clerical Science (Dirilda Shankie) 

et. Overview of Business Area (Pat Chupailo) 

2. Inter-relationships between financial - marketing - infor- v 
^ mation and clerical operations of business v 

• . ' / 

Learning objectives: r 

1. The student will be able to .identify 4 major business tech- 
nology career fijelds. 

2. The student will be able to identify the inter-related- fields 
of business technology. . I 



Homework assignment: 

Prepare a list of specific career positions in each of the 4 
career clusters for business technology. . 

3/3 WEEK VII ( 

A. Overview of the career cluster (Sam Petros) 

• 1. Nursing ' * 
' 2. Medical Technology k 

t 3. Medical and Dental Office Practice 



3/10 WEEK VIII ■ 

Tour of Harrisdn Community Hospital 

t 

Spring Breafc and Hufnan Potential Workshop 



o 



0 



f 

t 
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3/31 WEEK X > \ • 

Selection of occupational areas for 1n-depth discussion. 

4/7 WEEK XI . . ' l. ' 

Field trip to the Society of -Manufacturing Engineers at Cobo 
Hall. The students were assigned a short paragraph describing 
their observations. : 

4/14 WEEK XII « • -f 

Discussion of Students' Occupational areas. 

.4/23 WEEK XIII ' u . , . - 

Discussion of MCCC Job-Placement Services (Adam Mick) 

4/28 WEEK XIV , . 
Discussion of MCCC Co-op Programs (Paul Gould) 

♦ 

5/5 V WEEK XV 

Discission of Students 1 Occupatlorfal areas with focus on their 
; anxieties and n$eds. 

> * * 

. 5/12 WEEK XVI . iU . * 

Evaluation day. Students'' discussed their grades .and their 
experiences with the instructor. 
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D. Student Evaluation ■ , 

The tours of the MCCC Occupational areas during the- first half of the 

semester seemed useful to the' majority of studentsy Of course, no one tour 

would apply to every student's interest. . # 



\ 



TABLE 47 Tours 

The, experience was 
valuable to me. 



The experience was valuable to 
enough people to be Included 
1n the program the next time 
1t 1s offered. 
£A- A D SD 



The tour of the Design and 
GraDhics arpas (R-BldQ. ) . 


an 

12 


3 


1 


1 




13 


3 


0 


1 


The tour of the Hechanlcal 
Tech. areas (T-BTdgJ. 


11 


5 




1 




13 


3 


0 


1 


The tour of the Business 


11 


4 


i 


0 


t 

Itt- 


4 


1 


0 


areas . ! . j 

The tour of the AlHed^tfaUf 
areas ^Center CampusV* 


9 


5 


2 


1 


1 

?12 


4 
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The majority x>f students likewise considered the field trips useful 

■ v 



JABLE48 Field Trips 

-The experience was 
valuable to me. 



The Field trips 



i4A A D # SD 
f 16 I 4 f 3 I 0 I 



The experience was valuable tc 
enough people to be Included 
1n the program t the next time 
1t 1s offered. 
SA A D SD 



2 V <2 
w a* 



The guest speakers also maintained the interest of'most students/ 



TABLE -49 Guest* Speakers 
The experience was 
valuable to me. 



SA 



SO. 



The guesOpeakers 


6 


9 


2 


0 




7 


8 


2 





The experience was valuable tc 
enough people to be Included 
1h the program the next time 
1t Is offered. 
SA A 



*■ - V t * 

The classroom discussions of occupations which took place, for the most 
part, in the, last weeks of the course appeared to be useful to the larqe 
majority of .the ITC class.' 

TA6LE 50 Classroom Discussion/ ~* 



The Experience Has 
valuable to me 



SA 



SD 



Th^ experience was valuable tc 
enough people to be Included 
1n*the program the next "time 
It Is offered. 
SA A D* SD 



tlassroom discussion of f 












5 




0- 


various occupational areas 11 


3 




0 




10 


2 


at M.C.C.C. . I 



















When asked to suggest improvements for future JTC courses, most students 
volunteered positive comments. Nevertheless, several students thought that 
the time allotted to the ITC course could be reduced or that the ITC course 
could be combined" with th'e Counseling course. The. students ' suggestions have 
been listed be.low. » . r J 

"Future training -could be improved in the Introduction to Careers Course* bj£. 

i \ 

(5) - changing, nothing / ' . V' 

(6) - reducing the amount of time allotted to the course % \ 
(2) and/or- to alternate with or combine with the counseling course 
(4) - including more field trips * r . \ 



\*t/ - MIL luumy mwi ^ ■ i ^ i vi ■ , , \ • 

(1) - allowing studerits to experience a day in, actual training classes for their 
future programs ■ — " ! ~ ^~ \ 



(4) - (Praise for instructor and/or course) 
\l) - (Criticism of need for course) 



F. , Comments on Last-Day Impromptu » 

Four more positive student comments were volunteered in the final 
assignment of; the writing class. A couple are quoted: 

("What do you think that you have gotten out of the Basic Skills Prograntf'O 

" , 1.. "Much helpful advic£ came'from ITC. She- thinks -it ^ . 

helped' show (her) various courses and explained" many 
different job opportunities." , 

2. ; "Furthermore, she"! iked the different types of careers 
in ITC class. That was a help to her in choosing types 
of courses for next semester." 



Only two criticisms were volunteered. 

* » ' » * «■ *> - 

{"What more do you think you could have 'gotten out of the Program?") 

Two students commented that the ITC component could have been reducW. 

G; Instructor's Suggestions \ ' 

The- ITC 292 p Instructor, Chris Panos, had severaUjudgmefits pertaining 
to future career orientation courses: y! % ' ; 

1. The course is a good idea for 'CETA' students . > s 

2. The time given to the. course nmjht be cut back. > 

3. No gradfes should be required for the course.. ' 

4. More J field trips should be planned. - { 
5.. Assignments should be 'kept 'short. 

6. Personal, interviews are useful to help the students set 
reachable goals. 



7. The group should be split up into smaller groups, each 
■ of which could concentrate upon tours, field trips, and 
discussion's which would fit the interests of its members. 



H. Summary 



1. Student evaluations indicate that *he students considered 
the ITC \292 tours df MCCC occupational-areas, the field 
trips, the guest speakers and the^classrpom discussions 
to have been useful. - k • v 

2. Some 'students and the Instructor concurred that l essXtime 
- might have been given to- the course. ' i 

r t t * 

3. Some s^dents and the Instructor would have' preferred more 
* field trips. « ' - 

4. The judgments of a few students and the instructor suggest 
that the class might be divided into sub-grpiips for some 
projects to improve the likelihood that each student will 
be studying an occupational' area which' interests him/her. 



2 1) 4 
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XV. . GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Conclusions have been inferred from the experience of planning elements 
of the program and from teaching specific components. These specific con- . 
elusions may be examined in the" summaries of the following divisions of this 
report: * ' % 

Program Design and Sequence ^ pp. 48-49 

Teaching the Reading/Study Skills Course' pp. 101-110 

Teaching the Writing Course 1 pp. 151-152 

Teaching the Mathematics Course -Jpp. 166-167 

Teaching the Counseling Course p. 182 

Teaching the Introduction to Technical >! p . 190 

Careers Course * e 

■* s 

In addition, some general conclusions , have been defined or re-emphasized 
here. . 

A. Team Approach 

1. An intensive team approach to the remediation of the academic 
difficulties of basic skills students is effective. 

2. The ffevelopment of a team approach to, a basic skills program 
requires a considerable expenditure of time for research, 

discussion, planning, and reporting. : m 

3. A team apprbach requires the kind of sympathetic and responsive, admini 
strative support which was given to the Basic Skills Team. 

4. A team approach requires a compatibility of philosophy ,- attitudes 

and temperament among team members. c 

* » 

B. Program Components 

1. A reasonable combination of academic courses in a basic skills 
^ program includes reading/study skills, writing, and matju. 

2. Academic courses in a basic skills program can be effectively 
complemented by a course which encourage^ vocational orientation. 

3. Academic courses in a basic skills program can be effectively 
complemented by a counseling course which encourages self- 
-discovjery of interests, aptitudes, and personal utilization of 
institutional resources. • 

C. Counseling 

1. Personal counseling, encouragement, and prodding is important to 
retain students in a basic skills program. / 

2. Once adult ba&rc skills students have made vocational choices, they 
can only with difficulty be encouraged to re#j$w those choices\in 
light of new discoveries about their own preferences and aptitudes. 

3. With a counselors cooperation, academic instructors can integrate 
elements of vocational guidance in£o^academic courses. - 

y 20^ > 
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Tutoring # 

1. Tutorial assistance has a strong positive influence on the 
'academic 'progress of basic skills students. 

2. Tutors are important to gain knowledge of the academic and h 
personal problems of basic skills students. 

3. One effective system of using tutors is to have the same 
tutors be available for help in all of the academic courses and 
working labs of a basic skills program. 

< 

Course Design 

1. The length of the program is an important consideration. 

a. * A semester-lorwpre-^ocational basic skills program 

can be effectively ^ffiSyitained. * 

b. However, pg^sonal pressures and problems may discourage 
productivity during a semes tgr-1ong program* 

2. A thirty-hour instructional ^ek can be effective. 

3. A seven-hour instructional day can be effectm. 

4. The pattern, of alternating instruction.periods with working 
labs is highly useful .• 

5. A semester-long Basic Skills program which is introduced in the 
Spring term'may lead to difficulties for some students who (a) 
may be obliged to undertake accellerated summer coursei'ar (b) 
may be obliged to defer Important vocational classes untrl the 
Fall term. * 

Effects of Class-sized Group Upon Student Behavior s j 

1. A fclass-sl2ed Basic Skills group may generate softe positive 
mutual support.* 

2. A clas^-sifed Basic Skills gr&up may generate some, juvenile 
behavior* * ; 

Selectipn of Students for a Basic Skills PrograjT 

l e . A/useful criterion for the selection of students for a Basic 
Skills group is the 7th - 9th grade ranges on the composite 
score of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 

Z. A pre-selectlon interview Is essential to Introduce the candidates 
. to the purposes and requirements of the program and to determine 
' their Interest in 1t. 




Course Procedures 

1* Productivity 1s enhanced by clear 'definitions of the program's 
purposes at the beginning and throughout the semester. 
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2. Clear definitions of attendance and prortotness policies, and . 
consistent ^pforcement of them, will^pnnance retention. - 

I . Teaching Methods • 

1. 'Methods of constantly varying short lessons and utilizing self- 

pacing materials will help to promote attentiveness and interest. 

2. Classwork can often be effectively adapted to vocational interests 



J. Follow up ' , - • 1 

1. Personal counseling, and encouragement after the conclusion of the 
bas/ic skills program is important to enhance Xhe t students 1 chances 

. of success. ' m 

2. Mutual support^ of 'the Basic Skills students after the conclusion o 
the program can be encouraged. 

XVI. ' RECOMMENDATIONS 

Some recommendations may be made as a result of the experiences of the 
Basic Skills program. 1 - 

A. Cooperation with CETA sponsor ' ' 

1. If. a CETA sponsored program is planned, the instructors should 
acquaint themselves With'the sponsor's guidelines, its selection 
techniques, an<j its expediences with similar programs. 

.2. The instructors and the CETA sponsor should develop a clear , • 
mutual understanding of the purposes and limitations of the 
program. 

B. .Selection of Candidates 

1. The 'criteria for selection for a -B v asic Skills program should 
• be as homogeneous as possible. 

. 2. Selection criteria shQuld be influenced by the learning 
requirements of the students 1 future courses. 

% 3. ;h minimum criterion* for a Basic Skills program should be the 
seventh grade level of the composite score of the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test. 

4. Selection shou?d 'follow an interview of the student by the 
instructors .which would clearly inform him of the purp&ses 

; . and requirements of the program and which would determine 
the students. 1 interest in the program. 

C. Program* Components ; 

A - 

1: The academic core of a Basic Skills program should be math,, 
j reading/study skills," arid jwriting-. 
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2. The academic courses should be complemented by a counseling./*- 
effort. • < 

3. The academic courses should be complemented by a vocational 
orientation effort. 

4. Two types of design should be considered in planning (a) a 
program for students with similar vocational goals (b) a 
program for students with diverse vocational goals. 

(a) A erogram for a g„roup with similar vocational goals 
should include the* academic courses pi us. a vocational 
course which would introduce students to the specific 
possibilities of the vocation in addition to some 
practical experience. 

(b) A program for a group with diverse vocational goals should 
/ 'include -the 'academic courses plus a course which would 

acquaint students with various vocational possibilities. 

Counsel inq * 

1. Two alternatives for introducing 'the counseling effort should , 
be studied: (a) presenting *a counseling course as a distinct * 
component , and (b) integrating the counseling effort with the 
academic effort. %^ 

(a) A Counseling Course ? if presented as a distinct component . 
of the program, should include elements of personal 
assistance, self-discovery, and vocational orientation. '{/ 



(b) If the counseling lessons are integrated with .academic 
lessons, the-counselor might provide academic assistance. 

2. The counseling .effort shoul d "extend beyond the. cTassroom to entail 
monitoring of absences, tardinesses, and personal difficulties 
which might interfere with student achievement. 

Tutoring * 

1. Tutors-jshould be eonsidered essential to-"a Basic Skills program 

in order to provide personal academic help and informal 'encourage- 
ment^ and guidance. v * 

2. If possible, the same set 'of tutors should b£ availablefor all of* 
the academic courses and working labs. \ 

Program Design % 

\. Eight-week and twel-ve-week programs should be sti/died as alter- 
native to S|mestet-length programs. 

2J A thirty-hour instruction week should be planned. 

3. A seven-hour day should be planned; 

4. The schedule should.provide for some free study time with instructors 
or tutors present;. 

Or.'. 
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5'. In- the academic courses s instruction periods should be ' 
* .alternated with working labs. * 

Starttng/Point 

1. The effects of starting Basic Skills programs at various times 
of the school year should be carefully considered. 

2. A Basic Skills program should probably not be initiated in the 
Spring term because it might oblige students who complete the 
program fo, undertake accelerated summer courses. 

3. ,A Bas,K Skills' program might best begin* in the Fall term because, 
, ; upon its. completion* students could soon begin vocational courses 

at the pace for which the courses are usually designed. 

Faculty Load ' ' » , * 

— ^ 

1. The assignment -to a Basic Skills program - especially a new one - 
should take into account the time which a teacher must take to 
perform research to original lessons, to provide personal attention 
to students, to prepare records, and to meet with the other teachers 
of the program. * * 

2. The recommended load«for a faculty member engaged in designing and 
developing a Basic Skills program should consist of program duties plus 
one other section which might serve as a control group. • 

f 

Course Procedures 

1. A clear attendance and tardiness policy should be presented to 
the students at the beginning of the semester, an$ it should be 
carefully enforced. /. • 

2. The Canfield .Learning styles inventory - or a similar instrument - 
should be administered early in the semester to discover the 
students 1 preferences and expectations. 

'3. A. system of pre-post tests should be devised to provide objective 
evidence of student progress. 

4. A student .evaluation instrument should be employed to provide 
evidence of student judgments. 

5. 'If 'possible, control groups should be identified to allow 
objective comparisons. 

Methods ' " - 

vL Academic lessons should relate to vocational interests as directly 
as practical . 0 \ ' 

2.' Self-pacing "materials should be utilized to the linvits of practicality. 
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K. Follow-up * : 

1. Student scores, grades, and subsequent progress should 'be v 

< monitored on a continuing basis in order to provide measures of 

success and to encourage improvements in Basic Skills programs. s , 

2. Counseling 1 and guidance of Basic Skills students should extend 
beyond the semesters 1 end. 

L. Dissemination . 

1. Experiences and finflirigs should be communicated to the general . 
faculty. J 

2. Experiences and findings should be exchanged with other institutions 
which have developed Basic Skills programs^T 



6 1 J 
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Appendix A SMARR STUDY '■ . : 

— \ ■ ACA0EP1IC FACTORS 

Entry Reading Levels Required for CETA Studen ts in* Fi ve Techn i cal Programs 

CETA students are commonly placed into five technical education programs 

at MCCC: Automotive Mechanic, Climate Control, Copy Prep and Type getting, 

Drafting, or Quality Control. In Copy Prep and Type Setting, students are 

not required to study-read textbooks. In Drafting, only one course j 

(EOT 116) requires extensive reading. In the other three programs*, however, 

much study-reading is required for a majority of the courses. 

Consequently, in order to determine what entry reading skills CETA 



at e 
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students would nee.d in. order to compete with^ther students in those 

rograms requiring reading, the textbooks used during the first module 

of the* first trimester or semester were analyzed for readability.* Gunning's 

K>g Index was used for this purposed 

Basically, this index measures readability according to two factors: 

sentence length. and vocabulary. (Passages that have long sentences and/or 

many polysyllabic words are high in reading level.) In, order to determine 

the readability of a textbook, 'three representative passages are analyted 

for tnese factors. The results indicate average readability in grade 

level as well as the range of readability found in the text. ^ 

Computing the average readability for these textbooks by program 

reveals the entering reading grade levels ^icM CETA students must 

possess in order to be^ablr to study- read "for their courses: 

' EXPECTED READING 
PROGRAM GRADE LEVEL 

. Automotive Mechanic - 11,4 

Climate Control . ' • 12.6 

Drafting (one course only) 15.3 

Quality Control. 13.9 

Copy Prep and, Type Setting NONE * 

An examination of the ranges of readability, however, shows that 
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Automotive' Mechanic students could encounter passages as high as 17.8 
grade level* Climate Control students, as high as 18.3 grade level; 
Drafting students, as h*gh>s 19.1 grade leveT; andNJuality Qontrol students, 
as high as 17.1 grade. leveJ. 

p . AUTOMOTIVE MECHANIC (TRIMESTER I, First 7 weeks) , * 



COURSE ' 


f 

TEXTBOOK . 1 


Range of. ' - 
Readability- 


Average 
Readability 


ATA - 120 


Crouse. WilliamH. Automotive Mechanics, 
fcew York: McGraw-HiYI . 1975. * 


lOil-112^4- ' 


• 10.5 


ATA -no 

ATA - 111 


Abbott. Sheldon L. Automotive Brakes. 
Encino, California: Glencoe, T977. 


10.1-17*8 


12.3 


ATA - 126 

• • 


Crouse, WilliamH. and Donald 1. Angliii.* 
Automotive Fuel, Lubricating, and Cooling 


10.8-11.6 

) V 


1J.3 


Systems. New York: McGraw-HiTl . 1976. 


ATM - 115 


Henrix, T,G, and C.S. LaFevor. 
Mathematics for Auto 'Mechanics. Albany, 
New York: Delmar, 1978. 


10.8-12.4 


11.6 

: m 



♦except for the drafting course (EDT 116) which is offered during the first 
eight-week module' of the second semester- ' 



QUALITY CONTROL (SEMESTER I - First 8 welfcs) 



COURSE 


TEXTBOOK- 


Range of 
Readability 


Average 
Readability 


TMT 106 


Ewen, Oale and Michael A. Topper. ' 
Mathematics for Technical Education. 
Englewood. Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentlce- 
•t-«Ha1 1,-1-976. • 


10.8-16.8 


13.4 


MCR 101 x * 


Busch. T^d. Fundamentals of Dimensional 
Metroloov. Albany. New York: Delmar, 
• 1964. 1 


n.6-17.1 . ' 

' y 


15.1. 


OOP 150 


. Ihne, Russel and Walter Stroeteri 
Machine Trades, Blueprint Reading., . 
Chicago: American Technical Society i 
T972. • - .o*« 


11.0-14.16 


— -# 

13.08 
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CL1WATE CONTROL (SEMESTER- 1 - First 8 weeks; 



COURSE 1 


TEXTBOOK, " - 


Range of .• 
Readability 


Average 
Readability 


CCT 120 ' 


Bra2lnq: How and Why. Benton Harbor r 
.. Michigan: WhiTTpooi Corp. , 1969. 


4.2*11.9 , 


- 9.5 




Laboratory Exercises. Warren". ' Mich loans 
M.C.C.C. 


11.8-T7.3 


14. 5 


4 


Refrigeration Fundamental s. Benton Harbor 

Miqhioan: WhirlDool Corp.. 1969. ' 


9.3-10.3 


9.7 * 

t 


Xtl 120 ' 
CCT 140 ' 
CCT 17J r 


t t ♦ 

Air-Condi tioning and Refrigeration 
. Institute! Refrigeration and Air. • 
-n Conditioning; Enolewood cTT7fs7"New 
Jersev:- Prentfce-Hall , 1979. 


16.6-18.3 


17.1>- 


y 

CCT 160 

• 


Reid, Hugh B. Sheet Metal Layout 
Simplified. Vol. V. Detroit: Sheet 
Metal Layout Books, 1954. 


13.7-1 M 

> 


15.T 


CCT 140 


Repair Procedures for Refrigeration Sealed 


8.2-13.3 


11.7 




Systems. Benton Harbor. Michigan: 
Whirl pt-ol Corp. , 1969.. 




' • A 


**- * 

laboratory Exercises. Warren. Michigan? 
! M.C.C.C.' 


10. 7-1 8,. 2 


10.9 


CCT 170 


. Langley, B.C." Electric Controls for 
Refrigeration and Air Condi tioningT" 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. 


TO. 4-13. 4 


12.3 




.DRAFTING (SEMESTER 11, First 8 weeks) 


*' c 

m 


COURSE • 


TEXTBOOK ' . * 


. Range 'of: 
Readability 


Average 
Redddbi l ity 


EOT 116 

/ 


»'• - 
Johnson, Harold V. Manufacturing 
Processes: - Metals and Plastics. 
Peoria: Chas. A. Bennett Co. , "1973. *' 


10.7-19.1 

X 


. 15.13 

J — ! — 


$ 


% • * 

1 

* . 4. 


»« 
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* > 5 

> ANALYSIS ^ACADEMIC PREPAREDNESS FOR FORMER . .,' 

• . f . C.E..T. A. .STUDENTS^ 1977« 79 • * ' . 

' ; . . ' . - 

In order to persevere and complete successfully the programs into 

Vhich they are placed, C.E.T. A. .candidates. must possess — among^other 
things — at least the minimum entry reading^ levels for those programs 
(as determined in the previous analysis).- In fact.'a reading handi- 
cap may very well be onftrOf the factors contributing to, the h.igh*drop 
out rate among former' C.E.T. A. students at M.C.C.C. 
However, available reading test score, data collected from 1977y9 

, reveals that only. 20.95 of the* former C.E.T.A.^ students at M.C.C.C. 

- during those years posseted the reading ability nqgessary for the 

,: ' ' ' ' ' 
programs they entered. . ; 

The following tables summarize the compos ite^ scores on the Nelson- % 
Denny Reading Test by grade level, indicating by a line of asterisks 



the separation between those students who, were a^a^einically prepared 
in reading from those who were academically deficient in reading: 



21. 



XL 



T?01- K 



.er|c 



\ 



4 *> 




Airrfi MrtMAMlcs fRpGuired level - 11.4) 




1979 


N * 15 * 


GRADE LEVEL 




• • * 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


14 ♦ 

'13,-13.9 




1 PREPARED *5 • 33* 


12 - 12.9 
11*6 - 11.9 




> 


11 - 11.5 




e i 


10 - 10.* 






9-9.9 \ ■'■ 
8-8.9' 


• 


r 

3 , _ DEFICIENT • lO-efa 


7-79 
-7 




3 * 


\ 




- 

* < 


* 






* * 

* 


« 

• 


t 


r 




* 

* 


* 






* * 


• 








• • 









4 
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* « 

• 


• 

CLIMATE CONTROL (Required level- ■ 


12.6) 

• 


* * 


1977 - 78 N-17 




- . GRADE LEVEL 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 




14 ♦ v - 


2 




13 - 13.9 


/ 


PREPARED « 4-23. 5X 


T2.6 - 12.9 


2 


% 

******* 


****** V ************ 


************ 


■ 12-12.5 


1 


- 


- ir r 10.9 


1 




10 v - 10.9 


- . > ' 6 


DEFICIENT* 13«76.5! 


— 9 - 9.9 ' 


' 2 




b~ 8.9 . 


3 * • 




7-7.9 


■ 


• 


» ? 




i 








y 

t 


r 


• 




•M * 






* . ► 
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KV 1 

DRAFTING (Required level £ 15.3) 



• 


1977 - 78 






* * 




GRADE LEVEL 


: s NUMBER OF STUDENTS N - 


13' 


'14 - 


' 3 " * 




13 - 13.9 






12 - 12.9 


2 

• 


DEFICIENT - T3-100X 


11 - 11.9 


4 




10 - 10,9 " ' 






$ - 9.9 


\ 


* v » 


8 - 8.9 


3 




♦ » 


1 

k 


• * 


* 








* 


• 




» 




c 

• 


• * 




r 


» 


• \ 

• 


t 
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QUALITY CONTROL (Required level *n.9) 



■ 


1977 - 7*o H"0, 




1Q7Q Mb 11 


r 

GRADE LEVEL 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 




NUMBER OF STUDENTS 










13.9 

• 


. • . i ■ • 1 ■■• 

' ) 4 • 




2 Prepared" 

/ 


********* 


* ^fr ** ** * * ** ** * * **i * 


s 

* * 


********** 


< 

- '13 - 13:8 






V 


12 -.12.9' 


• • 




2 


> 11-11.9. 

10 - 10.9 


3 

• * » 




V 

J Deficient* 
2 14-82.3X 


9-9.9 A 


1 


• 


2* 


8-8.9 


■ 1 

.PS 

t 




.2- 

* 

« 


J 




✓ 




; > 






• 1 * 


* 












\" 




^* 
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FLOOR PLAN 



The room for CETA classes and the reading and writing labs was located on ^the 
first floor of the Learning Media Center. This room, J-229, was across the^tfr^l, 
from the Programmed«Learning Center. 
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Computer 

""/^terminals 



1: 



NAN 



PROGRAMED LEARNING 
CENTER 



PERIODICALS ROOM 




SKULS 



Him Jiwl 



r 



The room had tables, rather than desks. The tables were set up in a U-shape to 
encourage exchanges between^ students. This room, J-229, although u$ed for reading 
and foreign language classes, housed the readir>g"and writing materials of the CETA 
project. Files and cabinets were added to accommodate the additional materials of 
thie reading and writing "labs."" 

In addition to the classroom, the CETA students made use of the Programmed 
Learning Center. The Programmed Learning Cfenter included 120 learning stations. 
Each learning station was equipped for^use with electrical equipment such as 
television sets and tape recorders. One video tape playback unit, fifty 
guided and/or controlled readers, and forty tape players were available. 
Additionally, the Programmed Learning Center had a variety of' software. 

On the <far side of the Programmed Learning Center from the classVoom was 
the computer terminals room. „ 

■ i ■ . • 
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Appendix C 



ft 



INTERVIEW FORMAT 



ft 



INTERVIEWER'S GUIDE 



I. Overview of the program and' its components. 

A. Reading/Study Skills 

B. Math 

C. English 

D. Career Counseling 

II. -Explanation of the schedule to be followed. j 

III. Discussion of the student f s previous educational experience. 

A. Strong subject areas 

B. Areas in need of development 

IV. Discussion with the student if this development program would J* 
serve his needs. 

0 

V. Discussion of the expectations the team will have of the student. 

A* Willingness to worfc 

B. Good attendance ' . , . . 

C. Ccrnnitmsnt to developmental education prior to a technical program. 

VI. Discussi6n'of the rewards to be derived 

s. 

A. Hourly pay as determined by CETA 

B. Inclusion in a technical/skill development program upon completion. 

C. Development of basic skills to serve life-time needs. 
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Appendix D v Course Descriptions 

«DG 292 - Reading and Study Skills ^ 

The* reading - study skills course will help you learn --r 

READING SKILLS: * 1* ' " * 

. - how to adjust your rate , of reading to fit younpurpose for reading 
* or the difficulty of the material. 

- how to speed up your reading when 1t is good to do so. 

- how to, understand more* of what you read. 

- how to concentrate when you read. 

- how to remember more of wh£t you read. 

- how to increase your vocabulary . 

STUDY SKILLS: ' * 

- t how to solve logical problems . 

- how to study a textbook chapter . . 

- how ta under! itie' effj cifently. 

- how to take note's from reading and listening. 
r how to memorize . . - 

, - how-to take different kinds of tests . 

MTH 2£2 - MATHEMATICS 

l> tyath 292 is a math class covering basic arithmetic including addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers, fractions, 
decimals and percents. Also some introductory skills on algebra ,and 
geometry will be covered. A" lot of problems in applications to job 
situations and life situations will be worked. For example, we'll learn 
to .read charts and graphs that might appear in the new? paper or work 
manual. We'll learn how to estimate the tip on a restaurant bill or the * 
amount of paint (needed to cover a room and the like. 

ENG 292 • WRITING SKILLS _ >' 

Thfe writing course will help you to improve your writing for your 
vocatlonaj classes aryi your eventual Job. You will practice writing 
clear sentences and clear.organized paragraphs. Ipward the end of the 
course,- you will practice writing letters and shaH reports. 

# 

.You will not get much grammar, just enough to, help your writing. 
But you will learn some things about punctuation.. As* much as possible, 
the assignments will be related to vocational subjects. 
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COUN 292 - CAREER AWARENESS 

Counseling 292 will be a Career awareness course that will focus oh 
getting to know yourself better. Emphasis will be placed on clarifying 
your career interest, abilities and what you want from a job/career. 
This course will work in conjunction with ITC 29fc. 



ITC 292 - ORIENTATION TO OCCUPATIONS 

ITC 292 win be a systematic exposure to the wide range of career 
programs available at Macomb. Even if you are decided about a career 
this course will give you more information as to what you will do on 
the job. Information about the job will be combined with actual lab ' 
Experiences you will h&ve in the areas of design and : mechanical 
technology, business and allied" health. 
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SSS t?>CATI0N ^ VOPUWSEUNO^ECaRP AND PERSO NAL INFORMATION 
cast Kami * First nam! " middle initjas ~ — 



ADDRESS (Ns. at* Stroot. Cltv tip CMS) 



DATE: 



•ECTION B • EDUCATION ANO TRAINING 



DATE OF SJRTH 



TELEPHONE NO 



J TYFEOF 
1 SCHOOL 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


LOCATION * 
(City and Staff) 


OATES ATTENDED 

to "J" rnoM 


CIRCLE HIGH- 
EST GRADE 
COMPLETED 

0 10 
11 12 


MAJOR COURSE 
on SUBJECT 


i 1 

SchoolU) 




* t 






0 


. CoUaooU) 
Or Umvtr • 
ftity(»tt) 


IT 


« 






12 3 4 


Genarai O 1 
C*tlc9*Prtp O 
Vocational Q 


Otrw 
llnckids 

Ovilian 
4 Military) 




« 











gECTION C • SPARE TIME ACTIVITIES 



LIST AMY HOSBtlS OR OTHER SPARE TIME ACTIVITIES (Such at worn, church, di owing, collating, hotplul 

votuntaor. roodlnf. ote.) | • 



SECTION D • HEALTH 



-HAVE YOU SEEN ADVISED OF ANY DISABILITY THAT MIGHT HINDER VOU IN ANY ACT iviTv 

NO □ YES □ (Ifvffbriaflydetcfttor) 



EMPLOYMENT SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL 



OiVE NAME OF JOS AND TELL WHAT YOU DID (Inclutfa military a»o.. If any) 
' s * (Sttrt with currant lob) 







1 


r 






• 

P 








-.4 ■" 



SECTION f • EDUCATIONAL/VOCATIONAL PLANS 



DATES 



FMOM 



s 



TO 



WHAT KINO OF WORK HAVE YOU THOUGHT AtOUT THAT MKJHT INTERf.ST VOU > 
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CETA BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM j 



Attendance Policy 



To be assured of the most productive learning eXperJgpce possible* a 
student has the right to expect that every class, session will mp6t. If an 
instructor cannot meet a particular session, he will have arranged for a sub- 
stitute or he will have prepared useful class work in advance* 

The student, likewise, must plan to meet every session. If a student cannot 
attend, he or she must let the instructor know, in advance, of the unavoidable 
circumstance and arrange to make up lessons. In case of illness or accident, the 
student must inform the instructor by telephone. 

Two absences will necessitate a conference with the instructor. If a student 
has more than two unexcused absences, as judged*by the faculty team, the team 
may recommend that the student be dropped from the program. 

CETA policies oblige the instructors to keep strict attendance records. - No 
one of course, be paid for any class times which he or shd has missed. 



Promptness Policy { 

' The student has the right to expect tha^ach class session will meet on time 
and be ready for business. 

^Tbe^student also has the right to expect that classwork will not be interrupted 
or delayed by late arrivals. Therefore habitual , tardiness will result in a conference 
with the instructohx^If habitual tardiness persists, a student may be dropped from 
the program. 

In any case, CETA rule^penalize each tardiness. If a student enters after 
the beginning 6^ the hour, he or she will be paid only from the next quarter ,of 
the hour. For instance, if a studentjoins the class at 8:05 a.m. he or 'she will 
to* paid only from 8:15 a.m. If he or she enters at 8:17 'a.m.; the student will be 
paid only from 8:30 a.m. 

Early departures must also be docked.^ An instructor may assign, independent 
study out of the classroom; however," in such a case, the student must make sure 
that the instructor knows wher^ he or she fs* Furthermore, the student must 
retufrn to the classroom before the end of thehour to get credit for that hour. 
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CETA Basic Skills Program N * > , 
Promptness 1 Policy 

CETA -policies arc sharply defined to insure that each student gets the bept 
opportunity to progress, *Those policies cannot be permitted to become lax. 



Assignments 

■ V 
The student has the right to pxpect that assignments will be designed to fit 
his^ or her needs insofar as the instructors can perceive them. Th$ student also 
has the .right to expect that corrected assignments will be returned promptly. 

In order to make personal progress, the student will be expected to complete 
assignments regularly. Because each student has different talents, each may not 
proceed at the same pace. Nevertheless, each will be expected tQ^do his ov her ^ 
best to work on- assignments at an appropriate rate. A 

If a student does not progressAthe instructor will review the student's 
progress with him or her. Consistent* lack of progress will be reviewed by the 
teaching team. In such a case, the student's status in the project may be re- 
appraised. : -- 
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Appendix G 
General Chronology 
October 15, 1979 > 

Novembers, 1979 
November 8, 1979 

4 

April 18, 1980 

May 19, 1980 
' May 21, 1980 



May 27, 1980 



May '2Q - . 

June 17, 1980 



f June 11, 1980 



Proposal by Dr. James Varty, Director of Cooperative Education 
and Special Services submitted to Special Services Unit Advisory 
Committee. 

Notice of endorsement of proppsal .by the Special Services Unit 
Advisory Committee to Dr. Varty. 

' \ " s ' • 

•Proposal to Mr. Willard Walker, Michigan Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment and Training, Program ' 
Development and Information Division. 

Posting of positions for project English Instructor, Reading/Study 
Skills Instructor, Math Instructor, and , Counseling Instructor. 

« 

Notice of selection of Basic Skills Team. * 

Administrative and teaching team discussed & 

- division of responsibilities among team members 

- selection of internal and external consultants 

- housing of activities 

- documentation of activities 

Administrative and teaching team members, and representatives of 
the Mt. Clemens and Warren CETA offices discussed 
division of administrative responsibilities 

- progress report format \ 
1 organizing and filing of mayarials 

Teaching team members ' m 

- surveyed pertinent literature in . South and Center Campus 

libraries 1 / / 

- initiated ERIC search at Macomb Intermediate -School District 

offices 

- . conducted a telephone survey of community and senior colleges 
; 7 Which* had listed special developmental programs in their hand- 
books 

- visited the Macomb CETA office in Mt. Clemens 

- accumulated documents and ordered books cited as influential, 
• research 

- developed theoretical teaching models 

Administrative and team members discussed 

- evaluatren techniques 
• - visitation sites 

- selection of consultants 

- Utopian model of Basic Skills Program 
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' * % - «w « * ' » 

June 17 1 1980 Administrative and teaching team and CEfrA representatives 

discussed 1 "** 
t - definition of target population (7th,- 9th grade level scores 
'on Nelson-Denny reading test) 
^ t * - weekly schedule (30 hrs.' per week for 16 .weeks) 



Ml 



June 18 - Teaching team members , * c * * 

•July%6, J980 - continued ERIC search ^ • t 

' ' - surveyed pertinent literature in Wayne State University 

Library , ' 

- begak telephone survey of Michigan CETA organizations 
w i - . surv^ecf descriptions of testing materials & . 

- recommended postings for internal .consultants 

July 17 - Teaching Jeam members 

Aijgust 20, 1980 continued ERIC search 

- continued survey of other pertinent soiirces^ , * 

- continue^ telephone survey of Michigan CETA organizations 

August 21 - t y 

September 17, 1980 Administrative team members' 

• - ^ - posted notices of positions for internal Consultants 

> - initiated correspondence to possible external, cpds^ffants 

• 6 

Teaching teapa members , 
vr arranged for local visitations to basic skills CETA programs 
at Kellogg Oomjnunity College, Kalamazoo VUley Community • 
College, and Southwestern Community- College on/ * > - 
September 25 - ^6. . ^ 

, - arranged for attendance at the Developmental Studies Confe^Snce 

• in Atlanta, Georgia, on November- & - 8. 

- began formulation of testing program, phases of the basic skills 
"courses, and the weekly schedule of -classes 

t- ordered free, pamphlets 

* * ' " i - * 

September 18 - r x •« 

October 15, 1£'80 Team members f. 

- visited Kalamazoo Valley Community College, Southwestern 
Community College, and Kellogg Community College, 
September 25-26 * .« 

- ~wrote definitions of pertinent aspects of the .visitations 
-\ Jerry Brantley, math teacher, attended the conference of , 

American Mathematical Associatipn of two-year colleges in 
4 Washington, D. C. , pctober 9 * 12 

- f recommended selections of internal, consultants 

- Bart Fiumano, Counseling Teacher, wrote a definition of the 
issue of integrated counseling vs. a distinct counseling course 

- contacted PKbebe Helm, Director of Developmental Education, * . 
Triton College, Itfver Grove, "Illinois, in regard to a visitation 

/ on October 20 , ' • ? ' 

; ERJC ' ' §27^ ; 
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September '18 - 
October 15^ 1980 
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October 15, 1980 



October 20,' 1980 
October 22, 1980 
October 31, 1980 



October 31, 1980 



November 5-8, 
1980 

November 6, 1980- 



November 10 - 11,' 
1980 



November 12^ 1980 



Continued * 

- prepared course designs * 

- defined as specific * concerns relative, to .course designs: 
. " .Incentives -• ' 

course? length 
tutorial system 

Administrative W teaching'teyn and CETA representatives 

- selected external ^consultants: ? 

Dr. Mkrthkf Maxwell, 'University of California, 

r Berkely : > 

Dr. John E* Roueche, University of Texas, 

' ' Austih . - ' 

- selected classroom (J-229) and discussed possibilities for * 
files to be used for records and teaching materials 

Teaching team members visited the Learning Activities Center, 
Triton College, River Grove, Illinois . - 

Teaching team members prepared definitions df the pertinent 
aspects of the Triton visitation 

Administrative atjd teaching team members held first meeting 
with internal consultants to discuss i 

- purpose of the program / 

- design of the prfigram N - 

- contributions of internal consultants 

Teaching team members prepared a report which was forwarded 
to external consultant, Dr. John E. Rotxeche in regard to 

- testing program : *" / * 

- course designs , ' * * J 

- questions and concerns^ F « 

Administrative and teaching team -members Attended the Developmental 
Studies, Conference in Atlanta, Georgia, November 5-8 
• 1 u 

Tearhi"g team members m et exte rnal consultant Dr. John "E. Roueche 

- Mathematics teacher, Jerry Brantley, met with Milton Spann, 
Appalachian State University, to discuss questions of develop- 
mental mathematics • ♦ 

Teaching team members ^prepared definitions, of pertinent aspects 
of their discussions with Dr°. John Roueche, Milton Spann, and 
the Developmental Studies Conference 

\ > : . " . 

Teaching team members met with internal consultant, Robert Marrs 
of the Center Campus Placement Office, in regard to problems of^ 
test anxiety * ^ . 

• v ' - 22s : • ■ . \ 
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November* 14, 1980 

^ • V 

* f 

November 19, 1980 



November 25, 1980 



November 26, 1980 



Administrative and teaching team members met with internal 
consultants to discuss their suggestions including an occupational 
orientation program designed to supplement the counseling component 

Administrative and teaching team members and CETA representatives 
discussed 

- reports from the Developmental Studies Conference apd Triton 
College 

- meetings with internal consultants 

- the testing '^package 11 

- the first-week plan • 

- the* occupational orientation course * < 

- the visit 5 to campus of Dr. Martha Maxwell otf November 25 
*- the selection* process 

a 

Administrative and teaching oteam and other members of the 

administration and faculty met with Dr. Martha Maxwell 

/ . * * * - 

.Teaching team members defined pertinent aspects of discussions 
with Dr. Martha Maxwell 



December 2, 1980 



December 4, 1980 



* Administrative and teaching team members discussed with internal 
consultants Paul Gould of Industrial Cdbp Education, and, 
Ben Selleck, of Technical Education, their plans for an "occupational 
orientation course to be x added to the Basic Skills program and to * 

' be titled Introduction to Technical Careers 



Teaching team met with internal consultant Robin Avery, 
English Department, to discus^ possibilities of record keeping by 
computer 



November 20 - 



Teaching team members 



December 17, 1980 - held discussions with Diane LaAfeglia, Tutor Coordinator for 

Special Services, in regard to tutorial system ^ ' 
• selected texts 

- developed' materials to assist interviews of candidates 
* • descriptions of the courses and ycourse requirements, and 



a 



-questionnaire^ 



a. 



December 17, 1980 



December 18 - 
Jyxuary 16, 1981 



9 



- interviewed 30 candidates ' 

- selected 16 candidates ** 

Administrative And teaching team and CEtW jrepresentatives met 
to discuss * * 

- the ITC course ^ 

- the selection and use of tutors 

- the processing of candidates 

Counseling teacher, Bart Fiumano, redesigned the Counseling 
Course to accomodate the ITC Course 

- administrative team Selected Chris Panos, of Technical 
Education, to teach the ITC course 
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December 18 - 
January 16^ 1981 



dis- 



continued . 

administrative team postea two positions for tutor technicians 
administrative team and teaching team interviewed Candidas 
for tirfor technician 

- Linda Austerman and Frank Gunnip were selected for tutor- 
technicians - v r 

- 20 more candidates were interviewed for the Basic Skills 
Program 1 

r a final selection of 25 was made 

- letters were written and mailed to the candidates who had 
been selected and those who had not 



January 19, 1981 



January_27, 1981 



The Program began 

- 31 o£the candidates appeared y 

- 1 'candidate appeared to inform tpanrfiiember that she would 
* not be participating 

" s Fbcst-day activities included 

- - introductions . , 

- distribution of texts and materials 

- discussion of attendance and lateness policies 
-t elaboration of course contents 

orientation to tjie campus 

: v 

terviews of other students 
thevyriting of paragraphs based on the interviews 
^ a tali^QB the importance of writing on the job 

by Leonard Rinke of Fisher Body y 

- ^Counselor Bart Fiumano called three missing ^students to 
determine why they had not begun the Program; two said they 
were ill and one had a transportation problem 

Administrative and teaching team members met to discuss the 
beginning of the program N 



January 27 - 

February 25, 1981 



The teaching team 

- proceeded with their courses on schedule 

- met with Chris Panes; ITC Instructor, to orient themselves 



to the direction .of his class 

held a meeting with eight students who had acquired two 
absences op more 



9 
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Counselor, - Bart Fiumano 

arranged for Kare'n Rexin, of the financial aids office to 
visit clase to provide help y 
arranged for Cecelia Champion, college nurse tq visit class 
to discuss basic health care and medical assistance programs 
assisted the students to take the Holland Self-Directed search 
to determine career objectives 

defined student concerns relative fo the future of the CETA 
program 

i 
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January 27 - 

February 25, 1981 



February 25 , 1981 



( 

February^?, 1981 

c 

March|fc 



March 16 -v 
March $0, 1981 

March 23 - 
March 26, 1981 



March 25, 1981 



\ 



Continued ... 

Reading/Study Skills Instructor, James Smarr, arranged for a 
collection of high interest, easy reading books from the .library 

- Intej*nal Consultant, Art Wagner, 'assisted some writing. 
- students to practice with teaching computer 

- two students drqgped the program 

The administrative and teaching team members and CETA re- 
presentatives discussed 

- course -progress * 
tJT the twofgrops 

- frequency of absenteeism (only ten students had not missed 
.at all) 

- charged emotional atmosphere, perhaps due to crowding, 
and to conducting most of the work fh the same room 

Administrative and teaching team meet with Internal Counselor 
to discuss progress of course 

Teaching team members discuss problems and ^p^ogress with 
ustudents prior>to Spring Break 

- more emphasis to be placed on deadlines in mathematics^ and 
writing class ^ 

Spring Break 

\ 



Bart Fiumano, counseling teacher, afid -Mary Preda, Counsfeltnft 
administer the Human Potential program to the Basic Skills group 

Bart Fiumano administers aptitude and interests tests % 

Admtnistrative and teaching team and CETA representatives 
discuss 

- " expediences of Human Potential program / 

- continuing problem of absenteeism 

-= — adoption of deadlines for assignments ~ % ~~ 



March 26 - 
April 22, 1981 



April 22, 1981 
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The teaching team developed studeirt evaluation forms 

Bart i^umano, dounsellng teacher, helped students develop 
educational plans for summer and later* 

- two students dropped 

The administrative and -teaching team and CETA representatives 
•discuss — 

- dropped studefats * . "> 

~ absenteeism (14 of 21 missed at least once t during the preceding 

two weeks) 
~ student evaluation forms 
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Two more students dropped ( a total of 6 out of 2^ s . * , * 

Bart Fiumano, counseling instructor, enrolled most of* the students 
for summer school classes _y 

The Teaching Team 

- administered posttests , * 

- administered student evaluations ' 

- concluded the semester on May 14 

9 

James Smarr, Reading/Study Skills teacher, and Stuart Mo#on, " # 
Writing teacher, attended the Mid- American Association of 
Educational Opportunity Program Personnel Workshop In Chicago, 
Illinois . 

The Teaching Team I 

- .evaluated posttests j \ 

- ' began final reports 

Administrative and teaching team members and jCETA representative 

- discussed tentative findings * ^ 

- discussed developmental conference to be scheduled in September^ 



• *P««xH .; ; , READING , INVENTORY , s 

NAME ' t -1 ' 

PUT AN X NEXT. TO THE STATEMENTS WHICH APPLY TO YQU AT THIS TIME. 

-1. m Because English is notf^yjative language, I have trouble reading and speaking 
English. * 

J: 2.- T c do not like to read, but I know that I have to improve my reading skills. 

3. I read all the time., 

4 ( . I $o not read much at all. 

5. I have difficulty pronouncing most words in anything I read. 

* 6. The -only worfls I sometimes .have trouble pronouncing are big names or long new, 

words. * , ' ' . 

7. i do not:know how to use the pronunciation guide in a dictionary to figure out 
' the pronunciation of new words. 

8. * Often, because Lam a poor reader, I am too embarrassed to read a passage alopd 

in class! to prove a point. . • 

9. I have difficulty spelling-most words when I write. 

* 

' 10. When I read silently, I read wor4 by word. ' * ' ^ 

"a 11. I read 1 everything at the same rate. 
. 13. I -know I »am a slow reader. ^ 

^ 13-. Almost everyth v ?n^ I read— from -the newspaper to text books—is hard for me 
to read. • * # ' r . 

14. I have difficulty understanding most things I read. 

15. I can understand things I read far pleasure, but t have difficulty understand- 

j ^ ing assigned material . • v 

* > 167i usually miss the martn point that an author is. presenting. 

* 17.^ When I- read, I am* usually not. conscious of the author's thought plan*. 

18. WhUr reading, Tarn not conscious of paragraphs. . 

I 19*. When 'I finish reading, I usually cannpt remember what I have read. 1 

' 20. I "have a hard time concentrating on anything I read. , * 
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21. I have a hard time concentrating only on things I am'required to read. 

22. There usually are many words in a reading which I do not understand. 

23. I usually just pass over difficult words without trying to figure out what they 

mean. * * 

24. I have a very weak tfocat^ulary. 

25. I usually do not look over something I am about to read, .before reading it. 
/ 

26. When I, read an assigned chapter, I start with the first word, and keep going 

till L have to stop or until I finish. ^ ' 

27. When I study-read, I usually underline important ideas. 

r 

' 28. When I study- read, I take notes. . . 

' 29. I usually take' too many; notes when I study-^ad. ^ 

30. In reading difficult material, I usually do not stop after 'a paragraph or 

section to summarize to myself what I have just read. 

*> * - 

31. I do not usually use the study or review^questions at the end of a chapter to 

test myself. ' > t , 

32. I do not know how to find books .or, articles on a particular subject' in the 

library. • / _ 

33. While reading, I usually am not aware of questions. which arise in my own 

thinkirfg about the material being read. 

34. Prior to this semester, I have used a machine (cont^jpl led reader) to improve 

. my reading. 

35. I dislike using controlled readers. • 



s 
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POSSIBLE ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 



METHOD 

1. Nelson-Denny 
Rdg Test - 


FAfrOR(S) 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Potential for Successful 
Achievement Within 16 week 
Semester (pi1e-12X1le; 
total scorel 


CETA Local Maw 
Sponsors 


2. Interview 

i 

\ 


Desire to pursue occupational 

Commitment to semester pf 
Intensive work on basic skills; 
Sufficiency of financial 
support; 

Freedom from serious personality* 
or social disorders 


CETA Local Prlwe \ 
Sponsors \ 

. " T ! 
laslc Skills Team 

— —? 


DIAGNOSIS 

READING 

' METHOD 

1. Nelson-Denny 
Rdg Test 


f 

i 

FACTOR(S) 


RESPONSIBILITY 


General Rate of Rdg; 
General Vocabulary Level; 
General Level of Comprehension; 
Overall ReadinQ Ability 


CETA Local Prime 
Sponsors 


2. McGraw-Hill 
Bdg Test i 

« 


Reading rate flexibility; 
Skinning ability; 
Scanning ability; 
Recognition of a»1n Idea; 
Recognition, tnd understanding 

of specific facts; 
Awareness of paragraph structure 
- tnd organization; s 
Critical evaluation of tone* — ^ ' 

Intent, validity of trsjueiBnlsi . 
Discrimination of Fact *s.'Otf nlon 


laslc Skills Team 

» r " / 


3* California 
Phonics Test 


' Word Atttck Skirls 


laslc Skills Ttam 



4 
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ASSCSSHENT (CONTINUED) 



6, 



STUDY SKILLS 



METHOD > 

McGraw-Hill Study 
Skills Test 


" FACTOR(S) 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Underlining . 
Library Information 


* am a AAA m _ _ 

Basic Skills Team 


Teache,r-Made Test 
Or McGraw-Hill 
Studyv$k111* Test 


< 




'Or . 


Study Skills (SQ3R, ttc.) 


Basic Skills. Team 


Brown-Holtzman 
Sorvey of Study 
Habits end 
Attitudes 


I 

%> 


t 


McGraw-Hill- 
Study Skills 
Test 


i 

< 




or 


DmaKUim C/%1 !v4nn AM14t4*c 


Basic Skills Team 

/ 


WMnfcey Analytn * 
teal Skills 
Inventorv 


• 




Teacker-Made Test 


ft > 

kr V 1 cx i on o ry ok 1115 


Basic Skills Team 


Teacher-Made Test 


Structural Analysis Skills 


Basic Skills Team 


Xerox Effective 
Listening P re- 
Test 


Listening ww^rcnen>ivii 


Basic' Skills Team 


Teacher-Made 

CLOZE Tes't(s) > 
from textbooks. 


Ability to Cope with content text 
wterlal . 


Basic Skills. Team . 

« 

* • * 

^ — i — — 








• MATHEMAXJCS - 


r 




feacher-aade. Test 


Skil1s\§ught In iach unit 


Bastc Skills Team 


« 

• 


C ^ O , 


t 

\ ( 1 

\a 

* i 
\ 

» * 






V* 

\ • 
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ASSESSMENT (CONTINUED) 



COMPOSITION 
METHOD 

Diagnostic 
Expository Essay 

McGraw-Hill 
Writing Ttst 

LEARNING STYLES 

. Can'field Learning 
Styles Inventory 
Nowicki- Strickland 
Locus of Control 
8cale 



PACTOR(S) 



Organizing Skills 
Mechanical Skills 




Preferences In: conditions 
content 
■ode 

Expectancy Level 

Internal - External Control 



RESPONSIBILITY 



•as 1c Skills Team 



Basic Skills Team 



Basic Skills Team 



COUNSELING 



Kuder D D 



Interest Test 



+ 



Counselor 



Strong-Campbell 



Interest Test 



Counselor 



/oil and Self- 
Directed Search 



Interest Test 



D. A. T. 



Multiple Aptitude 



Counselor 



Counselor 



6. A. T. B. 



Multiple Aptltui 



fiullford Zlsner- 
aan Temperament 



Temperament 



Counselor 



Counselor 
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THE HUMAN POTENTIAL -WORKSHOP 



The McHolland version of .Human Potential wai used as part of the counseling 
component of this project. The group wis divided in two with each group led by a 
counselor. * (Mary Preda of the counseling department led one group while the 
program's counselor, Bart Fiumano, led the other group.) 

5 w 

I. The McHolland approach has a vesy positive torie and is based on two 

principles: 

A. All people h&ve many talents and strengths of which they are 
not aware*. 

B. Through' positively structured exenfcises*we can become mor^ 
fully aware of these talents and n$ke use of them. 

II. r The methodblogy systematically leads the individual through^ six essential 

experiences. . 

A.' Unfolding - is a basic process whereby Jhe participants get 
< to know one another and themselves better. The epiphasis is 
on sharing what the individual wishes^to share with the group. 
Those aspects of the individual thSt are shared are the positive, 
dimensions of the individual's history and personality. During , 
this process the individuals in Jhe group begfri to realize what 
they have in common with the other members of the group. 

1. Basic unfolding - a three minute sharing of one's past. 

2. Empathy recall - an exercise whereby we remember 
what is common in others' baSkgroucfds. 

3. Peak experience recall positive yet critical experiences 
are remembers and shared.- \^ 

4/ Mini-peaks - a review of small pleasures and satisfactions. 




B. Achievement Analysis - Is a structured exercise in which an individual 
first lists both major and minor ^achievements, and then using an 
evaluation grid looks for those conditions we deem necessary to consider 
something a success, achievement or gtrength. 

Value Clarification - through both games and a study-exercise approach, 
the participants are .assisted e in Identifying their, values. 

1. Value Analysis Chart - a conscious analysis of values that 
is later tised to point .put "should", values . 

2. Values Auction - a games approach used to identify sub- ' *\ 
conscious, values. . * „ 

3. Structured Value Analysis - a series of questions and answers 
are reviewedtby the groups to help the individuals* identify their 
operative values. 
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D. Strength Acknowledgement - a structured exercise during which the 
now close-knit group exchange with one another those talents, 
strengths and abilities they see in one another. Often othfers will 
note talents in a person that he/she does not see in himself or herself. 

E. Goal Setting - a series of activities spaced throughout the program 
whereby the participants learn first how to set goals and then to 
achieve them. The participants learn the criteria for good goal 
setting thed practice achieving goals based on these criteria. Goals 
are first set on a concrete basis then on a value-related basis. 

F. Life-Style Planning - this culminating activity ha$ the participants 
review their strengths and values and establish some specific and 
achievable goals for themselves. Because the participants are now 
positively aware of their strengths and talents, they are able to set 
value- related goals with confidence. *© * * . 
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